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TESTIMONIAL TO THE REV. DR, THOMSON, OF COLD- 
STREAM, THE LIBERATOR OF THE BIBLE FROM 
MONOPOLY. 


PUBLIC MEETING will be held in FINS- 
BURY CHAPEL (Dr. Fletcher's), on MONDAY EVEN- 
ING, the 9th inst., when the extraordinary results of the aboli- 
tion of the Bible Monopoly will be stated, as set forth in the 
recent Report of her Majesty's Board for Bible printing; as also 
the eflects in virtually augmenting several times over the Free 
Income of the Bible Society, and the claims of Dr. Thomson in 
connexion with there stupendous benefits. 


The Meeting will be addreseed by the Deputation from Scot- 
land, consisting of the Rev. Dr. Wardlaw, Glasgow; Rev. Dr. 
Anderson, Glasgow; Rev. Dr. Macfarlane, Glasgow; Rev. P. 
Brown, Wishaw; Kev. J. Peden, Berwick: Rev. A. Macfar. 
line, Falkirk; and David Maitland, MGi Crichton, Eeq., of 
Rankeilour. The Rev. Dre. Cox, Campbell, Fletcher, and Archer, 
with the Rev. Messrs. Burnet, Brock, Eckett, Waddington, 
Redpath, and others, will take part in the proceedings. 

Chair will be taken at Seven o’cluck. 


— — 


HE FOUNDATION STONE of the CON- 
GREGATIONALCHUAPELia CHUARRiINGTON-STREETD, 
corner of Werrington-atreet, SOMERS TOWN, will be laid on 
WEDNESDAY, September llth, at half-past Three, r. u., by 
S. MORLEY, Esq. The Dedicatory Prayer will be offered by 
the Rev. J. WOODWARK, of Tonbridge Chapel. An Address 


will be delivered by the Rev. J.C. HARRISON, of Park Chapel, 
Camden Town. 


A PUBLIC TEA MEETING will be held the same evening 
at Park Chapel, Camden Town, at balf-past Five o’clock. Several 
Ministers anc other gentlemen, resident in the neighbourhood 
and elsewhere, are expected to deliver Addresses on the occasion. 

Tickets may be obtained of Mr. Unwin, Bucklerebury ; Mr. 
Ford, Islington ; Mr. Groom, 2, Eversholt-street, Oakley-square ; 
and at the Vestries of the neighbouring Chapels. 


HIGH SCHOOL, STONEGROVE, SHEFFIELD. 


Principal—Jonx Mesno, LL.D. 
Second Master—Joun Hitt Machos, M.A. 


HE Course of Instruction includes all that is 
requisite to complete a sound and superior education, 
preparing the Puoils for commercial situations or for the Uni- 
versities. The situation is delightful and highly salubrious, aud 
the greatest attention is paid to the domestic com ‘ort as well as 
to the literary progress and general improvement of the Pupils. 
A few more can be received at the approaching \uarter. day. 
For cards of Terms and other particulars, apply to Dr. Munro, 
Stonegrove, Sheffield. 


LADY, respectably connected, and a member 
of a Christian Church, wishes for a re-engagement as 
NURSERY, GOVERNESS. or useful Companion toa lady. She 
un jertukes to give instruction in the various branches of a solid 
English education, with the rudiments of Latin if required. 
She has bad many years’ experience in the management of chil- 
dren, and would not object to the entire charge of her pupils, 
with care of their wardrober. Unexceptionab'e references can 
be given. Addre-s, paid, to S. H., care of Mr. Dewar, Stationer, 
Mile-end-road, London. 


ANTED, TWO APPRENTICES to the 
GROCERY and PROVISION business. Apply to John 
Rogers, Highcross-street, Leicester. 


W ANTED, a well-educated youth as an AP- 


PRENTICE to a CHEWMIST and DRUGGIST, where a 
good Dispensing business is carried on. A premium ill de re- 
quired. Apply to Samuel Gill, Chemist, &c., Pendleton, near 
Manchester. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
WANTED, in a General PRINTING OFFICE, 


a respectable well-educated Youth, as an APPREN- 
TICE. For terms and particulars, app!y to Miall and Cock - 
shaw, Nonconformist Office, Ludgate-hill. 


ALPACA UMBRELLAS.—The economy, both 


in the cost and wear of this umbrella, has been fully 
established, and proves that “Alpaca” will outlast any other 
material for umbrellas. It may be obtained of most umbrella 
dealers in the United Kingdom, from 10s. 6d.—W. & J. SANG- 
STER, 140, Regent-street ; 94, Fleet-street zl, Royal Exchange; 
75, Cheapside. 


HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICAL INSTITUTION, 
No. I, Putien’s Row, Isuxdtox, 
Near the Turnpike. 


TUS Institution was established May, 1850, 


for the treatment of the Sick on the Homœopathie System 
of Medicine. 


Poor persons, within certain limitation, are admitted free of 
every expense, and may obtain Tickets for that purpose, simply 


by application, on Monday and Thursday mornings, at Nine 
o'clock, 


Persons not desiring gratuitous relief are required to pay 
One Shilling for each time of attendance, which includes every 
expense for Medicine. 


Attendance Daily from Nine till Twelve o'clock in the 
Morning, and from Five till Seven o’clock in the Evening. 


COALS. 
COCKERELL & CO.’S “ BEST COALS ONLY,” 
ALWAYS AT THE LOWEST PRICE. 
PURFLEET WHARF, EARL-STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 


AND 
EATON WHARF, LOWER BELGRAVE-PLACE, PIMLICO, 
PRESENT CasH Price 22s, yer Ton, 


V HITTINGTON CLUB and METROPO. | 


LITANATHENTUX, Arundel-street, and 189, Strand, 
PRESIKENT. 
CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Esq., M.. 
VICK. PRESIDENT#. 


The Right Hon. Lord Brougham W. C. Macready, Eeq. 
and Vaux, F. C., F.R.S Lord John Manners, M. P. 


John Bowring, Eeq., LL.D. Joseph Mazzini, Eeq. 
C. Cowden Clarke, Fsq. R. Monckton Milnes, Eeq , M. P. 
Mre. Cowden Clarke. Lord Nugent, M . 
C. Purton Cooper, Esq., Q.C, | Charles Pearson, Esq. 
F. R. 8. Right Hon, Earl of Radnor. 
Major Gen. Sir De Lacy Evans, | Dr. Southwoot Smith, F. K. S. 
K Cn, M. P. Prof, EIward Solly, F. K 8. 
Mra Müner Gibson. Frank Stone, E-q. 
K. H. Horne, Esq. Lord DadlesCouttsStuart, M. P. 
Douglas Jerrold, Eaq. W. M. Thackeray, Keq. 
Charles Knight, Esq. 
Mark lemon, Eeg. 
Mrs. Charles Lushington 
W. A. Mackinnon, E-q., M. P. 


Joseph Toynbee, E-q., F R. S. 
James Wyld, Leg, M. F. 


The Committee of Mansgement congratulate the Members of 


— 


orte Thompson, Esq., MF. 


the Whittington Club and Metropolitan Athenwum onthe com- 
plete succees which has attended the experiment to combine in | 
one establishment the advantages of a Literary and Scientific 
Institution with the comforts and conveniences of a Club-house : 
a result, beyond their most sanguine expectations, and fully at- 
tested by the very large accessions of members during the past 
year. 


So fully have the advantages offered by the Club been ap- 
preciated, that it may now be fairly said to have obtained the 
confidence of the public; and thus sustained in their exertions, 
the Manag: ment look forward to being able very shortly to make 
the internal arrangements and decorations of the Premises 
worthy of an Institution which is now one of the features of the 


Metropolis; while, at the same time, the literary, scientific, and 
educational departments will be rendered as complete as possible. 

Reading. Newspaper, and Chers-rooma. Dining, Coffee, and 
Smoking Rooms, together with an extensive circul «ting Library, 
are open from Eight until Twelve o’ckheck. No giatuities to 
Walters. 

Members have also the opportunity of attending foreign lan- 
guage and other cla’ses, societies, concerts, and asscinblies, 

All the English, French, and German newspapers, reviews, 
periodicals, and magazines, are reguarly taken. 


LECTURES3S.—SESSION 1850-51. 


The following is the course of Lectures on Thursday evenings, 1 
commencing at 8 ot 


Roneur Hunt, E-ꝗ, Author of Poetry of Science, &e, on 


“The Practical App ications of Abstract Science.“ 

A. B. Stevens, Esq., on “ The Wars of the Scotch Cove- | 
nante rs. (Honorary.) 

R. D. Graincea, Evq., F. R. S., on The Laws of Sensation, 
the Functions of the Brain, and the Actions of the External 
Senses. (Hoporary.) 

CuakLes R. Wr, Esq., Secretary to the Royal Society, 
on The Arctic Expeditions,” with Illustrations. 

Grornce Dawson, Eseq., M. A., on The Mythology of 
Nations.“ 

Geornork Grossmitu, Eeq., on “The Writings of Charles 
Dickens.“ 

Gipgon ALGERNON MavrztL, Esq., LL.D, F. R. S., on Coral 
and Coral Islands; and on Petrifactions and their *‘Teachings.’’ 

II. J. Lixcouin, Esq., on The Geniusand Works of Weber 
and Rossini,” illustrated by several emisent vocalists. 

Cuargtes Cowpgen Ciarke, Esq., on“ Aucient Ballade —on 
**Chaucer”—and on the Burlesque Writers of England.“ 

F. N. Zana, E.,, on “*Maemonics—aSystem for strength- 
ening the Memory.“ 

Ricnagy Carte, Esq., on “Instrumental Music—Classical 
and Unclassical,”’ illustrated by several eminent artistes, from 
the Italian Opera and Philharmonic Society. 

Tuomas L. Donatpsoy, Esq., Professor of Architecture at 
the London University College, on The Sacred and Civil 
Edifices of Ancient an i Medieval Times.“ 

Mrs. Ciara L. Batrovur, on The English Female Poets of 
the Present Century.“ 

E. A. Creasy, Esq., Professor of History at Lonion University 
College, on Unsuccesefu) Great Men.“ 

Tuomas Rywer Jones, Esq., Professor of Comparative 
Anatomy at King’s College, on “The Curiosities of Natural 
History. 

Admission to Lectures. — Members, Free. 
One Shilling. 

A Gazette is published weekly of proceedings of the Club and 
Literary contributions, having a large circulation. Advertise- 
ments should be sent to the Publishers, Miall and Cockshaw, 
Horse-shoe-court, Ludgate-bill, London. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


Non-members, 


E . d. 
Gentlemen's Annual Subscription „ % 3B BE 
* Half-Tearlãů ea 110 
Ladies’ „„ Ae „ „e . 


Entrance Fee, to Gentlemen, 103. 6d. . 
Full Prospectuses of the Institution may be obtained in the 
Secretary’s office. Office hours from 10 till 10. 
WILLIAM STRUDWICKE, Secretary. 
Club-House, Arundel-street, and 159, Strand. 


— — — — — —— — — — — 


This day, Price One Shilling, No. III. of 
HE PALLAPD IU Mu. -A Monthly 


Journal of Literature, Politica, Science, and Art. 


CONTENTS :— 
. Currer Bell. 
. Death's Theft. 
. The Parliamentary Session of 1550, 
. The Invasion of Nepaul. Second Paper. 
. The British Association —(Kevised by Sir David Brewster.) 
Wordewarth. 
The Minister of Finance. Chaps. 9, 10, 11. 
. Life and Correspondence of Dr. Andrew Combe, 
. Scottish Art and English Critics. 


Sel anoaue wre 


— 


Edinburgh ; J, Hogg, London; Groombridge and Sons, 


. Royal Panopticon of Scienee and Art. | 


NEW EDITIONS, 
1. 
Third Edition, 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


YHE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY.  Twenty- 

five Essays on the Christian Ministry. Written chien; 

by eminent Protessors of Theology. Selected from the Biblical 
Repository,” and other American publications. 


„The Essays on the Ministry’ present, in our judgment, a 
larger amount of wise thinking concerning the duties of the 
preacher and the pastor, than has ever been brought together 
within the same compass. te Quarierly Het teu. 

11. 
Becond Edition, price 38. 6d. cloth, 
IME ANTIQUITIES of the CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, Translated and compiled from the Works of 
Avovusti; with numerous Additions from Rheinwald, Siegel, 
andothers. By the Rev. LYMAN Con MAN. 
111. 
Sccond Edition, price 6s. 6d. cloth, 
HISTORY of the HEBREW COMMON- 


WEALTII. Translated from the German of Joun Jaun, 
D.D. With an Appendix, containing the History of the Jews to 
the reignjof Adrian, translated from Basnage. By C. E. Srow k, A. M. 


Iv. 
Fourth Edition, price 63. cloth, 
| IBLICAL ANTIQUITIES. ‘Translated from 


the Latin, with Additions and Corrections. By T. C. 
Urnam, Bowdoin College, United States. With Map and Three 
Engravinge. 

v 


Second Edition, price 12s. cloth, 


ECTURES on CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 
By Geouoer Cuntsrtax Krarr, D. D., Professor of Theo- 
logy in the University of IIalle. Translated by Leonakp Wos, 
Juu., D. D. 
vi. 
Second Edition, price 6a. cloth, 
N ELEMENTARY COURSE of BIBLICAL 
THEOLOGY, translated from the Work of Profe-sors 
Sroge aud Firatrr. With Additions by S. S. Sciimuckagn, D. D. 


vil. 
un Edition, prie> 38. cloth, e 
TL EcTUR EG <on HOMILETICS and 
PREACHING, and on PUBLIC PRAYER ; together with 
Sermons aud Letters. Dy the Rev. E. Poutea, D. D. 
vin. 
Second Edition, price Is. 4d. 
IDS to PREACHING and HEARING. 


Consisting of Mental Discipline—Siudies of a Preacher 
Power in Speaking —Doctrinal Preaching—Preachivg on Man's 
Ability—How to Repent—Preaching Christ. By Tuomas II. 
Skinner, D. D. 


Wand and Co., 27, Paternoster- row. 


— . — — 


NEW WORKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


A NEW TALE BY SILVERPEN., 
Published this ~~: beautifully illustrated by Hanvey, price 
7a. d., elegantly bound and gilt, 

HE DOCTOR’S LITTLE DAUGHTER: 
THE STORY OF A CHILD's LIFE AMIDsT TUE 
WOODS AND HILLS. By Eviza Metevanp. 


Just published, price 28. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 
HOUGHTS for HOME, in Prose and Verse. 


By Mrs. Tuomas GELDarT. 


Also, by same Author, recently published, 
TRUT I IS EVERY THING. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED SERIES, 

Handsomely bound and gilt, price 26. 6d. each, 


I. 
HOW TO WIN LOVE; or, Khoda’s Lesson, 


Second Edition. 


II. 

STRATAGEMS. By CaMILLA ToUuLMIN, 
III. 

PIPPIE’S WARNING. By Mrs. Crowe. 
IV 


MY OLD PUPILS. By the Author of “My 
Schoulboy Daye.” * 
PLEASANT PASTIME; or, Drawing- room 


Dramas for Private Representation by the Young. By a Lavy. 
ArgtTuun Haut, Viarug, and Co., 25, Paternoster- row. 


— — — — ee — ͤꝗ2ä — - — — — ———_ —— — — 


OMGOPATHIC MEDICINES, prepared 


with the greatest accuracy, and can be procured from 
. STORER, Homeopathic Chemist, in single vials, or in ele- 
gant morocco cases, containing six remedies and upwards; the 
preparations, being constantly used by many Homwopatihic 
Physicians, can be relied upon with confidence. Tincture of 
Arnica, free from all impurities; Arnicated Court Plaster, and 
all other articles appertaining to Homm@opathy. Superior re- 
ared Cocoa, Tooth Powder, Hair Pomade, Ke. Ke, aud all 
orks connected with Llomc@opathy always on hand. 


Address, No. 9, Foster-lane (back of the Post-olfice), Cheap- 
side, London. 
All orders by post promptly executed. 
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The Nonconformist. 


SepTemsBeEr 4, ] 


11850. 


In One Vol., Demy Octavo, cloth, 470 pages, price 10s. 6d., The 


BRITISH CHURCHES 


IN RELATION TO THE 


BRITISH PEOPLE. 
2 121 


and re- 
Mr 


ne Leite lly as 


he 25 he subject on which it treats that we 
an Aonest disen the su uently engenders.” — Eclectic Review. 
have yet seen.” —The Church. Wo at the appearance of so frank and forcible an 


„We cannot but most earnestly commend the book. Some | exposition of evile, the existence of which cannot be denied, 
of our readers will take exception to pp. 361—391 ; and on this — cannol but believe that the earnest and candid spirit in 
rt of the volume we must be understood, in accordance with | which the task has been performed will win attention, and 
our neutrality on ecclesiastical questions, not to say one word, | stimulate useful thought on many points on which the reason- 
either good or bai. Every other part of the volume ie replete } ings of the writer may not eonviction.”’— 
with reasonings, clearly and powerfully urged, set forth by ‘The author manifests a striking originality and force of 
pertinent andr i luetration, and cou ducti to conclusions a clear and distinct comprehension of the difficulties 
which, when ly by the che „ will greatly | which surround his theme, and an earnest, unflinching deter- 
contribute, we believe. through God's mercy, to such a revival | minatéen to elusidate truths, however unpalatable, and however 
of fervent piety as modern days have not seen.” —Sunday-school | much opposed to our preconceived notions of what ought to be 
Union done by the 0 — We aze 
„In teking our leave ef Mr. Miall, which we do with regret, | not disposed to think that Mr. any degree 
we one him our best thapks for the good service he has | the werk in regard to the lack of spiritual vitality ia 
rendered by the publication of this volume. Much as be had | churches generalty, neither do we think him far mistaken in 
ly his beet work. It displays | the causes which operate to produce it; but we do not hesitate 
of his mind—is at ence | to say, that in very many he has stated truths un- 
Teketee in Its exposition of the palatably, which might have been more effectively stated in a 
views embraced, and eminently skilful in the reasoninge by | milder form.”—Soottish Presa. 


London: Autnen Hai, Viatve, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


HUBBUCK S PATENT WHITE ZINC PAINT. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Tur WHITE PAINT made from Zine was pronounced by scientific men in the last century to be 

nee. every clber White Tint bitherts haowa. Tbe ast 
ws i te e n 

at that period bel — shill! per pound, the “a bast been restricted to Artiots, under the name of Permanent White. The 

Proprietors claim the merit of removing this obstacle to its general adoption. 


For MARINE USES it possesees the following advantages :— 


It is whiter than any other Paint, and retains this whiteness for years,—unaffected by bilge-water, or noxious vapour from 


se White Paint in —— — aship, siter discharging a sugar carge ie found to be as white as the 7 


—— Irr- chemical qualities, which render it a werful corrective where oontageous’ diseases 
ve N rniture or Buildings painted with U are at once disinfected. Paralysis and Painter’s Cholic are avoided by 
its use, as well as similar results to the occupants of newly painted rooms, Apartments may be immediately occupied, without 
injury to the health of children or the most delicate constitution. 
beeomes cheaper than the common P from ite spreading over a much larger surface. 2 ct. of this Paint covers as much 
ants comp caverta tp b owe of wane lena e 
Each Cask is stamped with the name Hubbuck,— London, — Patent,“ as the style of the Manufacturers. 
A Cireular, with fall 8 ma 71A ne Cone Dealers in Paint, and of the Manufasturers, THOMAS HUB- 
BUCK and ON, COLOUR WORKS, OPPOSITE the LONDON DOCKS. 


DELIVERED CARRIAGE-FREE TO ALL PARTS OF ENGLAND. 


TEAS AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


TEA WAREHOUSE, 2, BUCKLERSBURY, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


HIS ESTABLISHMENT was — ü in the year 1830. Its suecessful progress during 


ne as Years has gratified our anticipations, The patronage of the public has elevated ite position to one of the largest ip 
e. 

Ou? main object bas been, and still ta, to supply the public on TRADE TERMS, Great and assuming as such an underteking 
Wirk. t is obvieus that to do ess on a Wholesale Soule, it is necessary to have wholesale appliances. In conformity 
d these ideas, our locality was chosen fn a bye thoroughfare, where space and accommodation are sufficient to carry on trade 
sand enormous expenses inseparably attached to retail shops in prominent situadons, 
vagan is rendered necessary. Hence it will be seen that we are in a position to supply the public on the 

most roonomical terms, in fact, to supply at first by which all intermediate profite are saved. 
The immense variety of TEAS now imported into this country demands the most scrutinizing caution. In this we have 


considerable advantages, as rom the extent of our trade we are enabled to employ a qualified and ienoed person, whose sole 
Guz bo Chet of caretally edenting, tasting. and apptapciating Tees for consumption. n * * 
following are our present quotations ;— 
LACK TESS. saith ) GREEN TEA. 
. 4 
(The duty on all being 2s. renders comment on 2 32329*ðX*ỹj!,le 7 . 
q ot this Ths aneaesmney) the . 9 18 PS sores eee. 4 OP eeeeeereee „„ „„ „„. 3 
— encapocegupecccenses ( mix with the 3s. Black.) 
A good un Tea for economical and large 
1 4 4 2 2 ) 8 4 Pime Tong Nun... s @ 
(We recommend this with the Js. 4d. black 
| Superior Young Hyson ..... 4 
0 | Fine Hyson ......... aoe . — 1 
... GOD cnticisdncisnctcce sé coccsocccogse-escosscosesesecnse one § 
The Finest Young Hyson..., . n 
(This is &t for any use.) 
Fine Shot Ganpowder ........ , . © 
The Finest Gunpowder Importe 7 
COFFEES. 


The Coffee market is ver uncertain, prices hanging daily. We quote the present prices :— 


ee eeeee eee cee 


Fine Ceylon Coffee 
Five Plantation (reeom 


DDr 


. I — „eee 


eee 


ne 


Moon ——— 

. yore ame 
0 diod duot our du 

Schools, and all large eee, who will detive considerable advantages {rom these ngk oT NeePe™ 


Nors.—Teas are deli i 
earrings of Coffee ls not paid, unless ase eres oe pert Eng!and, when the quantity ordered exceeds six pounds; but the 
past favours, we refer to our system of business as a satisfactory inducement for your further 
¢ au * MANSELL, HORNE, AND CO. 


» CHEAPSIDE. 
Agents a:e appointed in every Town and Village in England. Respectable parties must give references, 


: 1 and CO.’s 
BECOMMEND 
POW are 
N = . They have TRR SAME 
worsted. ARE 1 Brussel, the dark made of 
BABLE, end will stand tote een ESS, veo oy ent THE COLOURS 


Bhe patent 


fore there n tor The ffered 35 
° y can be ELO 
r Tr he tty mode, IN QUALI ‘OF COLOURS 
A POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS CARPETS OFFER 


WHOLESALE, 9, SHINNER-STREET, 8NO 


N 


j 


sea, and under all other 
wa Soni ee 
‘and invalids 


From the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart de Decies. 
Dromana, Capoquin, County Waterford, 
February 15, 1849. 
Gentlemen,—I have derived much benefit from the use of 
the ‘ Revalenta Food.’ It is only due to the public and to your. 
selves to state, that you are at liberty to make any use of this 
communication which you may think proper. 
“I remain, Gentlemen obedien 


„ your t servant, 

**SEUART DE DECIES.” 

4, Park-walk, Little Chelsea, London, Oct. 2, 1848, 
„ Twenty-seven years’ dyapepaia, from which | . 
pain and inconven enge, and for whieh I had eonsuited 
advice of many, has been effectually removed by your 

excellent Revalenta Arabica Food in six weeks’ time, e. K. 
“PARKER D. BINGHAM, Captain Rogal Navy. 

“ Louisa-terrace, Exmouth, Ang. I7, 1849, 
** Dear Sir,—I will thank you to send me, on of (bis, 
two ten. pound canisters of your Revalenta Aarabica I beg 
to assare you thet ite beneficial effects have been duly appre- 


6 “THOMAS KING, Major-General.” 


Letter from the Venerable Archdeacon of Ross. 
“ Aghadown Glebe, Skibbereen, County Cork, 
„August 22, 1649. 
“Dear Sir,—l cannot speak too favourably of the Revalenta 


Arabica. 
“ALEX. STUART, Archdeacon of Ross.” 
King's College, Cambridge, October 15, 1849, 
“TI now consider myself a stranger to all complaints, 
hearty old age. I am as well as ever I waa, even quite 
from the vexatious and troublesome annoyance of an eruption 
of the skin, of which I bad suffered for 


= 


my left eyelid, and the was displaced. From these 
dilapidations have alete afl remedine, enti wow, a: the of 
85, by two years’ vee of your delicious Breakfust Food, my left 
and leg have been rendered as useful to me as the right, 
the left eyelid restored to heaitth—the eye so much so, that 
it requires wo spectacles, ke. I deem this extraordinary cure 
of much importance to sufferers at large, and consider it my 
duty to the above details at your disposal in any wag you 
think will promote the weliare of others. F 
“WILLIAM BUNT, Bacrister-at-law.” 


: — — Ducke, Jan 22, 1848. P 
“I dare foun to be a simple, though very an 
pleasant food, doing good to my own and others functional dis- 


orders. 
“Rev. CHARLES KER.” 


0 Hotel, St. Heli r Nov. 5, 1849. 
“My dear trie te not to be told all the benefit 3; our food 
has been to me; and my little son cries for a saucer of it every 
ee — — since it came into the house. 
I er you a blessing Are 


e Turo. 


** 50, Holborn, Leadon, Dee. 23, 1647. 
“ Dear Sir,—I have derived considerabie benefit from the use 


of the Revalenta Arabica.” 
“A. O. HARRIS, Opticign.” 


condition of health, having rin 
epaes covere pale 5 Se waa see tand 
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„Gentlemen, — The tad 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 


PRO AND CON. 
llL.—“AGE BEFORE HONESTY.” 


THE above is one of those jocular phrases which 
answer, in social life, to the king’s jester in olden 
courts, in being suffered to laugh out more truth 
than can be understood to have been seriously in- 
tended. It is not, by any means, an unusual oc- 
currence for to have precedence of worth. 
Sometimes an illustration of it turns up in a per- 
sonal shape—and you will see grey-headed 
imbecility presuming on its three-score years, and 
abetted in its presumption, to denounce as highly 
affronting the youthful vigour which would eclipse 
it. Oftener it is exemplified in regard to things— 
for what is the stock ument, when redu to 
its simple elements, of all officials in bar of changes 
admitted to be salutary, and declined as incon- 
venient? what but just this—“Age before 
honesty.” The matter sought to be remedied is 
unquestionably bad—absurd in principle, and 
mischievous in results. But it is not of yesterday. 
It came down to us from our forefathers. It is very, 
— old. Let it, therefore, remain undisturbed, 
and let the evils it uces be submitted to as 
patiently as possible.” We wonder how the 
sent administration would get on but for the ease 
and perfection with which it can play variations on 
this theme. 

Deep down in human nature there must be 
some original substratum, some instinct common to 
the race, with which antiquity isin unison. Vene- 
rable to most of us is age, whether in men, in 
customs, or in institutions. We cherish for it a 
sort of romantic attachment, and generally asso- 
ciate with it many fine and sentiments. 
It is a mercy that man’s life is iti 
would the representative of a few centuries be sure to 
receive divine honours. As it is, antiquity is supposed 
to impart a character of to that w it 
to—and, like the altars of the Church in 
medieval times, it is allowed to be the sanctuary 
of a vast deal both of folly and of crime, and brands 
as profanity the bold common-sense that would 

them out to their merited doom. Yes! we 
love what is old “ not wisely, but too well.” We 
tolerate in it, and endure from it, what connected 
with, or originated by, a thing of yesterday we 
should resent as an indignity—and we to 
consent, tacitly at least, ancient institutions 
and octogenarian fellow-mortals, shall take almost 
any liberties with us. | 
seeking a se of the Church from the 
State, we come directly athwart this feeling. The 
principle of intertwining the cause of Christ with 
the cause of Cesar, is one of the oldest fallacies 
with which modern enlightenment has to deal— 
and, as it this country, seems to have 
obtained natio ition prior to the dis- 
DDr Heptarchy. The Church of 
ingland, whether Roman Catholic or Protestant, 
viewed as the outward and visible form of this 
principle, has attained to a venerable age. From 
the earliest times down to the present day, it has 
never ceased to be a conspicuous object in our 


history. It is associated in our recollections with 
all its more stirring passages, and is often itself 
the centre about which the largest changes are seen 
to have revolved. If it has not been the intentional 
cause, it has, at least, been the occasion of very 
much that we now glory in as shedding radiance 
upon our country. Along the margin of so pro- 
tracted a line of duration, like the villages, towns, 
and baronial castles, that dot the banks on either 
side of some noble river, how many illustrious names 
dear to history will necessarily be found, giving the 
light of their own reputation to that with which 
they were so closely connected! ‘Through what a 
vast variety of scenes, full of instruction to us, and 
fitted to excite our deepest emotions, does the 
stream of English Church history bear us, and 
how different its own moods as the circumstances 
which hedge it in might differ —now stealing indo- 
lently along, as one overpowered by sleep, and 
then rushing, chafing, foaming, roaring, like a 
furious beast of prey provoked from its own lair ! 
Why, no one can have often mused upon, or even 
glanced at, the records of this long-lived represen- 
tative of the principle adverted to, and not feel, 
spite of —1 intrinai — — ; ~. force of a 
strange spell upon his sympathies ts great age, 
its — vicissitudes, its — associations with 
the great and the good, invest it with an atmo- 
sphere of brightness, through which the eye of 
reason finds it difficult to pierce. Imagine the 
National Church to have been the creation only of 
the last century, and how much lighter would our 


enterprise appear to be! 


There is another feature of the case which 
claims to be considered in connexion with the 
a of the Establishment. We must bear in 
mind that the English Church is not the only form 
in which the principle we 22 has found deve- 
lopment. The — of the error is almost co- 
extensive with Christendom. The United States 
of America stand forth a proud exception, in this 
respect, to other countries—but Europe presents 
us, 82 with no parallel example. In 
the Old World, monarchies and republics, consti- 
tutional and absolute governments, not only are, 
but always have been, agreed in this, that the 
Church must be treated as an institution of the 
State. No matter what the form of religious pro- 
fession may Papal or Protestant, vinistic, 
Armenian, or Rationalist, Episcopal or Presbyte- 
rian, alliance with the State is a common feature 
of all. The idea of a National Church, therefore, 
is not peculiar to British soil. Wich the single 
and splendid exception we have just specified, look 
where we will, we shall see it more or less full 
developed, and, in every instance, wi 
years. Of course, they mutually strengthen each 
other—and their number as well as their age 
— to deepen the sentiment of society in their 

vour. 


It can scarcely be 
ength on the several modes in which what we 
have here described will operate antagonistically 
to our ultimate Its adverse influence, 
besides being powerful, is extremely insidious. The 
difficulty it creates is one which cannot be well 
— with. It seems of no use to set our- 
selves against it—we can only proceed in spite of 
it—like a traveller who pushes on through a mist, 
conscious that 
his power. 


to dwell at any 


We may reason most clearly, 


to disperse it is quite beyond a 


historical renown. What is so old, and has been 
so common, many will think, cannot be reversed 
with safety— whilst not a few, who have faith 
enough to trust Christianity to its own resources, 
will evince a reluctance to put forth a hand against 
an arrangement with which the history of their 
country has so familiarized them, and which has 
stood associated with so many events upon which 
recollection lingers with interest. 

We must not, however, overrate this obstacle. 
It is too sentimental in its character to affect, to 
any great extent, the masses, or to withstand for 
long the pressure of a vigorous agitation, led to 
the onset by cool reason. As the day of sound 
information advances, this haze of feeling will 

radually take up. 8 was old, but youn 
ristianity overthrew it. The Papacy was well- 
stricken in years, when the Reformation ousted it 
from Great Britain. And notwi ing the 
romance which attaches to the Establishment, truth 
in earnest will sentence it to the doom of all un- 
sound things. 


Szoession To THE Cuurcu or Rome. — Viscount 
Fielding, M. P., has within the last few days become 
a member of the Churchof Rome. It will} be recol- 
lected that his lordship recently took a prominent part 
in favour of what is termed the High Church party. 
When the great meeting of clergy and laity was 
called to consider the Gorham ease, 4 July last, St. 
Martin's Hall being too confined, he presided over a 
supplemental meeting held at Freemasons’ Tavern, 
on which occasion his lordship emphatically declared 
that no lay tribunal should be permitted to adjudi- 
cate upon matters of faith. 


Tus Royat Supasmacr.—The Archdeacons of 
East York and Chichester (Wilberforce and Man- 
ning), and Dr. Mill, Regius Professor of Hebrew at 
Cambridge, are circulating among the clergy a de- 
claration touching the royal —2 matters 
ecoleslastical, and inviting their signatures thereto. 
The issue of Gorham v. Exeter” taught them 
that the royal supremacy” is of wider extent than 


they hed supposed when made oath and sub- 
— r, and their 24 te ny f to ascertain to 
what extent the necessity of an amend- 


ment of the statute-law in this particular is felt; 
and their future intention is, if circumstances shall 
to endeavour to prevail on some 

re to undertake the conduct 


ference of this Alliance will.be held at Li 


Wesiueranism 1x Newcastiz-on-Trns.—Several 
of the classes connected with the leading circuits of 
this district have this week stopped the supplies. 


Ecciyustasticat Commission.—The act of the late 
ecclesiastical 


most forcibly, most triumphantly, against the the 


sentiment which r our progress — but 
sentiments of this kind are not ta be rea- 
soned down. And their nearly universal pre- 
valence, although it need not stop our efforts, will 


necessarily render them less immediately effective. | all 


a disinclination to look 
at the question in any t—then, they will sug- 
gest an evasion of reasoning which cannot well 

answered. In some minds they will prompt in- 
action as dictated by a generous forbearance—in 
others, they will rouse resistance to what appears 
to be an innovation verging upon profanity. In 
defending the polled be these fal rogerd de — 
selves to be im a ue to 

sainted dead—those will eck upon themselves as 
paying no more than a decent homage to exalted 


Now, they will enco 


the lst January, 1848. 
act respecting the endowments of the Deans of Salis- 


a- ear. 
—. not to hold any benefice not situated within 2 
city or town. Benefices annexed to sees of 
Gloucester and Bristol, Oxford, and Peterborough, 
are to be severed from the sees. The proceedings of 
the commissioners are to be laid before Parliament, 


The Monconformist. 


(SerremBer 4, 
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Anderdon, Vicar of St. Margaret's, the largest parish 
in Leicester, has frequently caused the Protestants 
of that town some uneasiness by the revival of prac- 
tices peculiar to the Romish church, and by the ex- 
ertions he has made to secure the observance of 
saints’ days, &c. This uneasiness is now greater 
than ever, as a young gentleman who has been 
under his tuition has just joined the Catholic church, 
and a young woman who taught at a school under 


his superintendence has joined one of the religious | rep 


communities of that church, and entered a convent. 

From these and other cireumstances a strong im- 

pression is abroad that the reverend gentleman is | 
about to follew the example of the Rev. Byre | 
Bathurst, Rector of Kibworth, in this county, who, 

a few days since, renounced his benefice, worth up- 

wards of £1,300 a-year, and embraced the Catholic 

faith.— Daily News. 


RELICIOUS INTELLICENCE. 


Misstonany Service At ory ee 7 On 
Thursday evening, August 29th, Mr. Frederie Bay- 
A — his course of studies at Rother - 

College, was solemaly set apart as a missionary 
to Madras, in the East ies, in connexion with 
the London Missionary N, in the chapel 
Above- Bar, Southampton, As Mr. Baylis was a 
member ef the church assembling in the above 
place of worship, his ordination excited a great de- 
gree of interest, and a very large congregation was 
— — the — — —— i: om 
Ball, vant, commen readin 6 p- 

~ Rev. 4 Kennedy, 


— from 

ture labour, The Rer. John Varty, of Fareham, 
proposed the usual questions, to which, in reply, a 
good confession was made by Mr. Baylis. he 
ordination prayer was offered by the Rev. Thomas 
Adkins, his pastor; and the Kev Eliezer Jones, of 
Pi th, brother-in-law to the ordained minister, 
to him a solemn and impressive charge, 
from the words of the apostle, O, man of God.” 
The several parts of the service appeared to excite 
and devout interest, and to produce an im- 
pression which, it is hoped, will not speedily be 


Tas Rev. Davip Loxtow, of Liverpool, has ac- 
eepted a renewed and unanimous call of the church 
and congregation at Mount Zion Chapel, Sheffield, 
and purposes to commence his labours there in 
November. 


Cow - now, Harnavutt Forest.—A bazaar was 
held during the last week in this interesting locality 
im behalf of the British School, which presented a 
great novelty. Presents received, with consignments 
of from London, formed a variety of articles 
for sale, and obtained upwards of £20 clear for the 
school. An examination of the children of the 
school took place in the school-room on the Thurs- 
day afternoon; the children gave in their several 
exercises to the most unqualified satisfaction of the 
numerous company present, and to the Rev. W. 
Woodham, who ided on the occasion. A public 


tea followed. 
— 


Warer Gas.—A report has been industriously 
circulated in the scientific and in the commercial 
world, that an American has discovered the means 
of obtaining gas fit for all pu of lighting, 
warming, &c., out of a substance that costs nothing. 
Now, the only substance out of which gas can be 
evolved, of it can be said, with any approxi- 
mation to truth, that it costs nothing, is water; and 


we strongly suspect that this much-vaunted Trans- 
atlantic — is noth 


more than the old 
acheme of water gas, for which Donovan took out a 
in October 1830, and which was tried, and 

„at Dover. We recollect a Frenchman coming 

over here about seven years ago with a similar pro- 
$e 8 but did not specify. 
English capitalists, who were eharmed with 

the u of his promises, were 1 — to 
pire the sum of £100,000 for the chman’s 

vention ; fortunately, before the 

r they asked the opinion of an English practi- 
cal scientific gentleman, who remembered Donovan 
and Dover. He took Donovan's s cation, and 
read it aloud in the presence of the Frenchman and 
of the intended purchasers, 1 —— warned 
the latter to watch Monsieur IInventeut's face. 
When the details of Donovan's process for decom- 
posing the water and then carbonizing the hydrogen 
ge were read, the Frenchman ae colour ra- 
Ran, e the alternatſons of his hue 
the identity of his scheme with that which was read 
to him. r countrymen took the hint, and kept 
their money: and, perhaps, the hint may be of ser- 
Noe now. It is, and 1 deen, known to be 
certain, chat water gas can be made and used; but 
it is 4 that the process will invariably 
ot m an the product can be sold for. Weekly 


News. 


Tux Drazcrors of the London and Westminster 
Denk have resolved that on and after the 30th of 
next month their Westminster branch in St. James’s- 
shall be closed at four o’clock. There can be 
doubt that this arrangement, which has been 

y successful in the eity, will ultimately al.o 
the rule among the banks at the West-end. 


Tus Soctzrry vor THE Suppression or Vice have 
been successful against two booksellers in 
well for selling improper works. The 
was delivered up to the society for the 
paxpone of being destroyed, 


ConvVERSIONS To Crotone. The Rev. W. H. 


paid the | the 


CORRESPONDENCE. | 


THE CONSUMPTION OF OPIUM. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Srr,—In a recent number of the Nonconformist I 
observed a communication from a gentleman signing 
himself (if my memory serves), Secretary to the Total 
Abstinence Society,” in which he refers to a report in 
circulation, to the e that members of the society he 
resents are addieted te the use of opium, expresses 8 
disbelief of that report, and in a spirit of candid inquiry 
asks for information. 

I am a commercial traveller, in the wholesale drug 
trade, and a to visit. periodically, a t diver- 
sity of locality, including inland and maritime towne, 
highly cultivated agricultural districts, and, on the con- 
trary, fenny, half-drained, and swampy neighbourhoods, 
which are precluded the advantages enjoyed by situations 
more favoured by nature. As the result of the opportu: 


ticular nature of my occupation, I do not hesitate to 
affirm my conviction that the largely-increased consump- 
tion of opium is attributable, in a great measure, to its 
= or open use as a stimulant by members of the 
Total Abstinence Society. ‘ 

In confirmation of this opinion I will cite an instanee 
in point. All vessels navigating the Avon, from its con- 
fluence with the Severn, take in pilots; these men are 
known as Stoke pilots, and to the druggists residing in 
the neighbourhood of the quays at Bristol, knowa also 
as regular and large consumers of opium, not only in & 
solid state, but also in its different preparations, such as 
laudanum, &c.; they are known individually as teeto- 
tallers (the majority being members of that society), and 
their consumption of the drug commencing at a date 
subsequent to the formation of tbe society. 

I cannot enter into a lengthened correspondence on 
this subjeet, but if the gentleman previously referred to 
is anxious for n information, I shall feel much 
pleasure in contributing to his wants, and if time be 
afforded me, I have no doubt I can substantiate a variety 
of instances, proving indisputably the truth and justice 
of my convictions. 

I beg toenclose my card, and am, Sir, very truly yours, 

A Tuorovuca NonconrorRmIst, BUT 
NOL a TEETOTALLER. 
August 23rd, 1860. . 


THE LATE SIR ROBERT PEEL—WORKING 
MAN’S MEMORIAL. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 


Sin, —Auhough the 31st of ust was fixed to clase 
the subscription to the Working Man's Memorial to the 
late Sir rt Peel, the committee find it necessary to 


extend the period to the 17th instant, by which day it is 
hoped that all those whe have undertaken to obtain 
contributions will finally close their lists, giving to the 
working classes in the mean time the fullest opportunity 
of contributing each his mite in token of gratitude to 
the statesman who, at the sacrifice of political power, of 
personal friendships, and Government patronage, de- 
voted himself successfully to the accomplishment of 
measures directed solely to the welfare of the indusirious 
members of the community. 

The amount of the subscriptions may be sent either to 
the Bank of England or to this Office, 

An earnest effort should be made between this time 
and the day named for the cessation of the subscription. 
am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) Joszerx Hume. 
Central Committee, Office, No. 454, West Strand, 
Sept, 2, 1850. 


Departures or tue Canrersurr Cotonists.— 
Oo Saturday, the ships * Uressy,’’ Sir J. Sey- 
mour, Randolph, and Charlotte Jane, were 
hauled out of the East India Docks, having 800 
emigrants on board, the first settlers of the Canter- 
bury settlement, New Zealand. These vessels carry 
out houses and every necessary requisite for domes- 


every variety of English singing bird, which, on 
landing, the colonists will release, in order that they 
may propagate. 

Tun Eastern Counties’ Rattway Dispvrn.— 
The men have sent a letter to the directors, acknow- 
l g that they have been too precipitate,” 

respectfully asking, with a view to an 
honourable compromise, whether the direetors will 
agree to any part of the terms made by the men at 
commencement of the strike, The directors’ 
reply consisted of the following extract from the 
minutes of the board:—* Resolved, that the lgte 
engine-drivers and firemen be informed that if any 
of them apply te Mr. Gooch to be appointed in this 
company’s service, applications will be con- 
sidered as vancencies offer, but the staff of the 
company's * and firemen is at present 
complete. Here the matter rests. Thg drivers still 
2 —— at mung 28 7 of 
the railway proceeds as regularly as if no differences 
had — 1 N 

Tun Summer Cincurrs.—All the summer circuits, 
we believe, without exception, have exhibited a 
startling decrease of civil business ; and we hear the 
gentlemen of the bar, of all ranks, have reason to 
oomplain, not only of the past dearth of business, but 
of the dish of the future. It is to 
dearth of business, which was 
the ori Local Courts Act, 
aggravated when new one, with ite 
greatly extended j iction, has come into opera- 
tion. As one instance of the extraordinary contrast 
between the present and former state of circuit busi- 
ness, we may cite the case of Liverpool. When Mr. 
Justice Cresswell presided in the Civil Court two 
years ago he had to dispose of 188 causes; this sum- 
mer his labours were restricted to getting through 
661 Under these circumstances the apprehensions 
of the members of the bar seem undoubtedly too 


well founded.—Legal Observer. 


nities thus afforded by my erratic character, and the par- | 


: 


tic comfort on landing ; and, singular as it may seem, | 


— — 


THE SUNDAY POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


— — 

By command of the Postmaster-General, the fol- 
lowing notice to the public, and instruction to all 
postmasters, sub-postmasters, and letter-receivers, 
were issued on Thursday last :—- 


„General Past-office, August, 1850. 

„The instructions No, 21, 1650, which have been 

in force since the 23rd of June last, relative to the 

are now cancelled ; and 

the tiens laid down in the instructions, 

No, 1, 1850, @ copy of which is gnmexed, are to be 

reverted to on the let day of September 

next, and must y observed in every par- 

ticular until further orders, all modifications on 

points of detail being reserved for sabsequent con- 
sideration. 


‘Copy or Instructions, No. 1, Janvary, 1850, 


„On and after Sunday, the 13th inst., all post- 
offices in England and Wales will be closed to the 
publie on Sunday from 10 a. m., for the remainder of 
the day, except in those cases where the delivery 
commences between 9 and 10 a.m., when the office 
must continue open for one hour after the letter. 
carriers are despatched; amd except also in those 
eases where the delivery commences later than 10 
8. m., when the office, having been closed st 10 a. m., 
must be re-opened for one hour after the despatch of 
the letter - carriers. 

“Qn and after the same date no inland letters 
will be received on the Sunday, except auch as are 
pre-paid by 2 or are unpaid, for the deposit of 
which the letter-box will be open as usual through- 
out the day. 

“Until the closing of the office at 10 a.m., or 
during the subsequent hour after the despatch of the 
letter carriers, foreign letters ow | be pre-paid, post- 
age stamps may be obtained, letters may be re- 
gistered on payment of the usual registration fee ; 
strangers, renters of private boxes, and those who 
reside beyond the limits of the letter-carriers’ deli- 
veries, may also, while the office is open, obtain their 
letters at the office window. 

‘* Exeept at the times above-mentioned, no letters 
or 1 can be delivered from the office on the 
Sunday. 

Yesterday [Sunday] by command of the Post- 
master-General, there was a general delivery of 
letters and newspapers throughout the — 2 
districts and the provinces. the majority of cases 
the delivery commenced ahortly after 9 o'clock, and 
terminated at half-past 10 in the forenoon ; and al- 
though in some instances it rather later, in no 
case was it mitted during the hous of Divine 
service. It is generally understood by the sutho- 
rities that no future modifications on points of detail 
will affect the existing regulations the London 
district an though further orders 
will be shortly issued with reference to the Sunday 
duty in many of the more distant post towns.— 
Times „ 


REPRESENTATION or Poor. —A vacancy has oc- 
resentation of this borough, in 
e death of Mr. Robinson. Two 


curred in the 
consequence of 


Free-trade “ to have proved a failure,“ . The 
other candidate is Mr. H. D. Seymour, MM Kaowle 
w 

Mr. 
“in favour of complete civ 
berty, and of a gradual extension of 


the 
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THE THOMSON TESTIMONIAL. 
A deputation to England in behalf of this testi- 


monial, which has been commenced in Scotland, 
has arrived in the metropolis. It consists of the 


following 1— The Rev. Dr. M‘Farlane, of 
9 wi „Dr. Anderson, of Glasgow; Rev. 
. M Far of Falkük; Rev. Peter Brown, of 
1 itor of the Christian Journal) ; and 
the Rev. Mr. Peden, of Berwick-on-Tweed. These 
—— on arriving in town, proceeded to the 
gregational Library, the B t Mission-house, 
end the W Centen4éry-hall, and procured the 
addresses of all the principal ndent, Baptist, 


nd Wesleyan ministers resident in London, to 

whom they addressed a circular, inviting them to 
take part in a preliminary meeting to arrange their 
course of procedure in this country. This meeting 
took place last Friday morning, at the Congrega- 
tional Li „ Blomfield-street, Mr. Alderman 
Challis in the chair, Among the ministers and 
tlemen present we noticed the Revs. Drs, 


ampbell, 
Rev. Messrs. Redpath, Waddington, Eckett, and 


„ Beq. 

The Rev, Dr. Cox the meeting by suppli- 
cating the Divine blessing ; after which 

＋ CualRnMAaN 2 iends were familiar with 
the object for which they were assembled—to mani- 
est their interest in the case of the Rev. Dr, Thom- 
son, and their sympathy with him in the painful 
position in which he had been placed by his arduous 
and ted struggle to multiply and circulate 
the — Volume [hear, hear], He need not 
@xpatiate on the extent to which he had been suc- 
cessful, nor was it necessary for him to ay any- 

ing to such an audience as be was then address- 
ng, with regard to the facilities afforded by that 
success to those who were going from the garret to 
4 — * — Ts word of God. His 

n great and benevolent — 
Were such as entitled him to the highest res 

the gratitude of mankind. Again, the purity of Dr. 

omson’s character was such as to secure the esteem 
of all who knew him; and to allow such an indi- 
vidual to suffer in such a cause, were to make the 
eause itself to suffer with him, as well as to deter 
others who were less courageous from engaging in 
similer enterprises (hear, hear}. He thought, too, 
that the present movement was calculated to exerta 
232 influence in the prevention of similar evils 

other directions. 

The Rev. Dr. M‘Farntanz gave some explanation 
of the facts of the case. Dr. Thomson had lost his 
all—every penny he had in the world, He former! 

a smal) private fortune—he lost it — 

bs connexion the “Coldstream Free Bible 
Company” [hear]. In Scotland they had re- 
arded him as the one man—as Dr. Campbell, for 
tance, might be regarded in England—they had 
regarded him as the one man who had perseveringly 
—1 to the Government, and used every exertion 
he was successful in abolishing the odious mono- 
poly. The Lord-Advocate had borne generous tes- 
timony to his unti exertions in this direction. 
ee thought they even a stronger claim an 
gland for juatice to so deserving a philanthropist 
than on Scotland, inasmuch as the former had derived 
more advantage from the altered state of affairs than 
had the latter. As to what Scotland had done, he 
eould not state the precise amount with’ absolute 
eettainty, but he would engage to say that it was 
£2,000, perhaps more {cheers} He believed still 
more would be done in Scotland; he had taken mea- 
sures to bring the matter before the Presbytery, 
which he doubted not would meierially increase it. 
Glasgow alone ought to 
had rhearl. He 


g the eleven succeed- 
ing years, showed the following astounding facts :— 


This was the Bible Society alone; taking the 
numerous other institutions into consideration, he 
hed calculated that, during the 11 years after the 


Bibles had been issued ; and, taking a fair average, 
the rut by the removal of the monopoly 
amounted to the enormous sum of £5,203,706 [ap- 
. Let the man who had been instrumental 

so inestimable a boon on his race, in 


20 doing actually become a bankrupt ! 


After some further discussion, the Rev. Mr. Wav- 
ex 


DINGTON his deep sympathy with the 


and tes 


in the formation and 
the | Societies. The counci 


—— and popularity to this important social 


„the way down, regardless of their remonstrances, 


| found lying at the foot of a precipice at the turn of 


of the monopoly, no fewer than 34,691,367 | 


wear and tear to which his untiring exertions had 
subjected him. 
oun K. Dow, Esq., considered that the 

manifested by the public to those who had been in- 
strumental in cheapening the word of God—J 
Hume, Esq., Dr. Campbell, and Mr. Chil 
as well as to Dr. Thomson—was most unge- 
— — (hear, 2 P It was extremely 
strange, those who conferred so great a bless- 

on mankind bad been hitherto so shame- 


fully neglected, while many other matters, com- 
M trivial, had been satisfactorily at- 
ten to. 


Dr. Cox, Mr. Reprata, and Mr. Ecxert, on 
being appealed to, said that they had no doubt that 
the respective denominations to which they be- 
longed—the Baptist, English Presbyterian, and 
Wesleyan Association—would co-operate in the 
matter. 

It was moved by Dr. Cox, and seconded by Mr. 
RepPata :— 

That the ministers and principal laymen present do resolve 
themselves into a Provisional Committee, to promote the object 
of the deputation. 

Carried unanimously. 

Dr, Camppett then addressed the meeting at 
some length, suggesting various measures for carry- 
ing out the object they had in view, He 
with what had fallen from Dr. Cox with respect to 
the public meeting; and, in order to promote its 
efficiency, and to give the project a . - and 
piace it on a proper footing, he recommended the 
deputation (consisting of six) to map out the me- 
tropolis into districts, divide themselves into couples, 
and visit personally the principal pastors and the 
more influential laymen, in order to enlist their — 
pathies and invite their co-operation. Having done 
this, they would probably have an efficient meeting ; 
and they might reckon confidently on raising £2, 
in the metropolis, 

The Cuainman cordially agreed with the advice 

of Dr. Campbell, and was happy to be able to add, 
that in addition to Mr. Redpath’s, another pulpit 
was open to the deputation—that of Dr. Leifehild , 
—who deeply sympathized with Dr. Thomson, and, 
had he not been compelled to leave town, would have 
been present with them. 
Dr, Cox agreed with the advice of Dr, Campbell, 
and suggested that a number of testimonials of men 
of influence be procured, in order to strengthen the 
hands of the deputation in their appeals. should 
be most happy to give them his, te add what weight 
was at to his name [hear, hear}. 

Mr. Repratsu noticed the fact of the extent to 
which Dr, Thomson’s own family were implicated 
in these transactions, and considered the facts pre- 
sented most conclusive evidence of the purity and 
sincerity of Dr. Thomson's intentions. 

The proceedings then terminated. The Com- 
mittee will meet again at eleven o'clock on Friday, 
at the Congregational Library, Blomfield-street. 

From an advertisement elsewhere, it will be seen, 
that a public meeting in aid of the Thomson Testi- 
monial] is to be held at Finsbury Chapel, on Monday 
next, 


Tue Fanbus Unton.—A special meeting of 
the council was held on Thursday, at the society's 
rooms, Temple-street, Birmingham. W. Scholefield, 
Esq., M.P., President of the Union, in the chair. 
The business was highly interesting, and the state- 
ments and reports made furnished satisfactory indi- 
cations of the pr of the freehold movement 
throughout all parts of the kingdom. In the course 
of the discussion it was resolved, that more extended 
action should be adopted; that an effort should be 
made to raise —— Serene the Union ; 
that a copy of the Freeholder (the monthly journal 
devoted 22 to the Freehold Land * 
ment) sent to every newspa as well as 
to those parties in avers Wek who feel interested 
rogress of Freehold Land 


another Conference should be held in the course of 
next month, to which delegates from all the societies 
in the country should be invited. These and other 
irited measures will doubtless 


movement. 
Fatat Accipent on Ben Neyis.—Another of those 
melancholy accidents which have gained for Ben 
Nevis a rather ill-omened reputation, happened there 
on Monday last to a young gentleman named Henry 
Grant, son of Duncan Grant, of Newhall, Glasgow. 
e had started with a party of friends from the 
onian Hotel, to ascend the mountain, and on 


preceded them by some distance. They followed 
more leisurely, and on arriving at the glen about 
8 o’clock were surprised at not fioding him there 
before them. A search was at once instituted, and 
about 7 o'clock on Tuesday morning his body was 


the glen. From the injuries received the unfortunate 
gentleman must have expired instantaneously. He 
was of most exemplary conduct and character.— 
Greenock Advertiser. 

Racorpv Scnoo1s.—The foundation-stone of the 
Holloway Ragged Schools was laid by Henry 
Pownali, Esq., chairman of the Middlesex magis- 
trates, on Wednesday last. The interesting cere- 
mony was attended by a large number of visitors, 
Tus Asytum ror Ipiots.— We observe that 8 
donation of £300 has been presented to this charity 
by Mise Jane Tremaine. is excellent institution, 
seeking as it does to relieve the most helpless of the 
necessitous, will, we trust, by the li assis tanee 


considered further, that N 


give increased | hall, 


THE 8 TELEGRAPH BETWEEN 
THE SUBMARINE TRLEGRATE 
One of the most 


interesting applications of science 
in our days was condycted through successful ex- 
periment on Wednesday. The submarine elec- 
trio telegraph now traverses the twenty-one 
miles of deep sen between the Eaglish and 
French coasts; and, so far as this marine hiatus is 
concerned, m es can 4 this moment be inter- 
changed between Paris and London with nearly the 
same rapidity that you can talk to a deaf friend af 
our elbow by visible alphabet of the hands. The 
ints chosen by the Telegraph Company for their 
operations were Shakespeare's Cli at Dover and the 
opposite chalk headiand of Cape Grienes on the 
French coast, midway between and Bo 
The operations were conducted from the Go- 
liath’’ steam-boat. Between the paddle-wheels, in 
the centre of the vessel, was a antic drum, or 
wheel, nearly fifteen feet long, and seven feet in 
diameter, weighing seven tons, and fixed on a strong 
framework. Upon it was coiled up in strong con- 
volutions about thirty miles of tel hic wire, en- 
cased in a covering of gutta percha. The intention 
was to steamout at five miles an hour to pay out pro- 
gressively the whole extent of tel hic tackle, 
and to imbed the wire by means of n weights 
in the soil at the bottom of the sea. The vessel was 
3 for the day, and Osptain Bullock, of 
er Majesty's steam-ship ‘‘ Widgeon,”’ caused the 
track of the navigation to be marked in as direct 8 
route as possible by a series of pilot-buoys 
with flags on the route, des being P to 
accompany the experimental cruise with his own 
vessel as a tender. The connecting wires were 
—— in readiness at the Government pier in the 
arbour, and likewise at the Cape, where they run 


up — of the acclivity, which is 194 feet above 
sea-mark. 

The weather was unfavourable on Tuesday, when 
it wes intended to start; but on Wednesday morn- 


t ten, the ‘‘ Goliath’ rode out ta 


in gutta 
yards of a same being * 
rotect it from 
shin le on the beach and 5 the s 
„Goliath“ then steamed forward at the rate of about 
Sooo oF tour wie eae, DS line to Cape 

risnez. e great drum was put ＋1 
motion, and from it the wire was off overs 
roller at the stern of the vessel. 5 Overy two- 
hundred-and-twentieth yard .(one-sixteenth of a 
mile), the 2 leaden clumps, ing some 
twenty pounds, were riveted to the wire, to sink 
it well to the bottom, and to assist in embedding 
it in the submarine soil, The depth of the wate 
r 

t t; at ts are 

4 Wall s which made the sinking of the wire one 
of careful management, Between two of these 
ridges, well known to sailors, and called by the 
French the Colbert and the Varne, is a steep valley 
surrounded by shifting sands, many miles in length, 
parallel to the shores; and in these sands, 
with the voracious Goodwins, s 


* 


remainder of the route was safe 

versed, and the Goliath 

eight o'clock in the evening. 

— ne Ar and had 
e of the messages 

end to end of wire. 


Tas New Waersyax Cotton Ad Nonna 


children, 
and 120 dormitories for 
teachers and attendants. 
e schools will accommodate 1,000 scholars, and 


building 
containing five school-rooms for fone 


lecture- 
d 40 r as 


in the play-ground is a gymnasium. 

A portion of the new in course of ere 
tion at the corner of New Oxford-street, 
— fell with a — ey nn - ¢-~ 
— 2 
Rerresentation oy run Umsivensity oy Cam, 


waipes.—A to pommnsenpensenet there is 
and 


every probability of ac 


between two Conservatives, viz.—Mr. Walpole 
Mr. Uowling. It is Mr. Cowling’s sup- 
porters, that he came y . Wal- 
had been solicited to stand without avail, There 

is as yet no authentic announcement of the intention 
of 2 1 13. —— — | bow 
se r. tive ined to stan 
in the Liberal interest. n. 

Carram Emmons, the veteran chief steward of the 
royal mail steam-ships, came from Boston in the 


„Asia,“ on his hundred and sixty-sighth voyage 
across the Atlantic Ocean within the twelve years 
last past. Allowing the distance across to be 3,000 
miles, he has sailed within the named over 
600,000 miles, averaging one trip each twenty-five 
days.— Liverpool Standard. 

Within the last week the remains of some bodies 
have been washed ashore near Margate, ‘2 


Adelaide,“ the total loss of which 


of the public y, be enabled to extend its 
already , 


be those of passengers on board ae 
readers. 


an board, will be in the recallection 


> — 
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THE PEACE CONGRESS AT | satel mgien of ctupiad putt Os |o the pry, headed by» gue, poneed fo eps 
, ts various attractions. I matchless scenery has 
ese ge fal sed ross e eee deveibed in our coleman, tha we Wil 


The visit of some 500 persons from England and 
America, including not a few individuals of world-wide 
fame, to the heart of central Europe, with the simple object 
of awakening attention to a great principle intimately 
bound up with their religious, political, and soc’ wel- 
fare, is too novel an event to be summarily dismissed. 
Our readers, therefore, will, we think, not be averse to 
our adding a few more “ last words” respecting this 
unique gathering, and endeavouring to give some show 
of unity to our narrative, by tracing, in a hurried manner, 
the proceedings of the great body of the English and 
American delegates from the closing of the Congress to 
their return to Old England. And first, we will venture 
a few remarks on 


THE CONGRESS AND PUBLIC OPINION IN GERMANY, 


National habits and modes of thought are not to be 
altered in a day. 80 closely is the military system 
bound up with all the institutions of the states com- 
prising the German Confederation—with their legends 
and traditions—with their picturesque ruined castles, 
their modern fortresses, and their social economy— 
that the appearance among them of the missionaries of 
peace was calculated, in the first instance, to excite 
nothing more than feelings of curiosity and wonder. To 
get them to look seriously at a subject upon which they 
have hitherto bestowed no thought, is no small ad- 
vantage gained. That this has been the result upon s 
large section of the thinking portion of the community 
—that portion which for the most part directs public 
opinlon— there can be no doubt. The Times’ “ own 
correspondent,” whose instructions would appear to 
have been to turn the whole demonstration into ridicule, 
but who, to some extent, was obliged to follow the ex- 
ample of Balaam, the prophet, when required to curse 
Israel, expends much pleasantry in attempting to prove 
that the Germans treated the whole Peace affair as a 
pompous joke.” Hai such really been the case, it is 
scarcely probable that Paul's Kirche would every day 
during the sittings of the Congress have been crowded 
to such an extent that even the Commandant of the 
Austrian portion of the Frankfort garrison could only 
obtain standing-room behind the door; or that some of 
the most eminent men of Germany would have sent a 
formal message to the Congress inviting their good 
offices” in the Schleswig Holstein affair; or that Baron 
Redin, one of the most eminent staticians of Germany, 
would have issued a pamphlet expressly to grapple 
with the principles on which the Congress is based; 
or that the subject would have been calmly discussed, 
not only in the German newspapers, but as we know 
to have been the case amongst military officers. To 
look for the result of such a demonstration thus early, 
would be simply ridiculous ; but that it is calculated to 
produce a lasting influence upon public opinion in 
Germany, there is every reason to anticipate. The 
great bulk of the leading professors in the various uni- 
versity towns are in favour of the movement, and only 
withheld their active support in consequence of the 
Bchleswig-Holstein difficulty. Not only is an official 
report to be prepared in the German language, but we 
believe that already some 20,000 copies of the three 
days’ proceedings have been issued, in the form of a 
supplement to a Frankfort newspaper, and distributed 
over the Fatherland. This judicious proceeding, if it 
produce no other result, will, we imagine, have the 
effect of convincing the great bulk of the population of 
Germany, that however the scheme of national unity 
may be thwarted by our Foreign Office, the people of 
this country, in the main, sympathize with their strug- 
gles. The daily press have been amusing themselves 
by ridiculing the notion that public opinion can have much 
practical effect upon the decisions of governments, while, 
at the same time, they have been recording the fact that 
the Stadholderate of the Duchies of Schleswig · Holstein 
has addressed a manifesto from Kiel, which is now being 
circulated in thiscountry in English. As a specimen 
of the mode in which the peace question is treated by 
the German press, we give the following extract from 


the Frankfort Journal, which has devoted a series of 
articles to its discussion : 


“The Peace Congress gains double i 
being held in an age in which the 1— = 27 
often tried in vain, of protecting those highest posses- 
sions of mankind, viz., Freedom and Progress, against 


asping ambition on the 
— on the other. One side, and unrestrained 


“That peaceful laws and tribunals ba fai 
most v= gy | suggested to Germany by the balld. 
ing — = — — of the present meeting. The 
a ts 
not been less signal. * 


The failure of both attempts ma tly be attri- 
buted to choosing the wrong moment — 1 — 
reason was the confusion and unnatural separation of 
the two ideas—freedom and order, which was originated 
es cunning of diplomacy, the incapable bombast of 
popular leaders, and the inactive terror of the 
moderates of both extremes. The sons of the people 
tore other to pieces fighting for the respective par- 
ties of freedom and order, instead of fighting side b 
side for these objects jointly. And the victory re 
with neither, even that party which y claims it 


3 


anxious „ and earnestly long for a peace gua- 
ranteed by justice and humanity. But this idea of 
peace, if the desire after it does not reach its consum- 
mation in a peaceable manner, must, with the power of 
an avalanche, and though not with peaceable, yet still 
with justifiable force, crush a the enemies of peace that 
may venture to it. 

For even love for the human kind turns into hatred 
on meeting with inhumanity, be it in the form of refined 
selfishness or brutal license. To this we would earnest! 
call the notice of the friends of a healthy „as we 
as its enemies, to which latter we w count the 
friends of an unwholesome peace. 

“ We do not doubt that the members of the present 
meeting of the friends of belong y to the 
former class; yet, nevertheless, we must express 
our opinion openly of the means take; and we do 
not doubt, that the expression of pub 
—— on this point will de continued. eral pam- 
phiets on this point have come into our hands; among 
others, two to the Congress, from Messrs. 

Both of these, — 


Von Redin and Biedermann. 
ning from the centre point of German patriotism, 
insist, that in taking every measure for tho 
spread of the general rule of right and peace, 

e first point must be the due protection of their na- 
tional interest against both external and internal 
enemies. Mr. von Redin goes on briefly and pithily to 
deal with the general conditions and preliminaries of 
internal peace at their head — the removal of the 
causes and the pretexts for war; and then not with 
idealitic theories, but with statistical proofs, he unhesi- 
tatingly condemns as the bane of Europe . — 
unarmed,’ He winds up by prophesying to the existing 
governments as the result of irrevocable experience, 

That their previous endeavours to reinstate public 
security were only successful through the assistance of 
the majority of that monied part of society, and that 
these gave their support only as the best means for the 
preservation of th property. If, however, the govern- 
ments of Europe should, by repeated calls upon the 
purses of this class, at last alienate them, this ht 
easily lead to results more dangerous to their own ety 
than any previous political circumstances have been. 

HEIDELBERG. 

To describe the wanderings of the various members of 
the Peace Congress, after the close of its session on 
Saturday week, would require a ubiquity to which we 
can lay no claim. Although the majority kept together, 
detached parties started off in various directions to visit 
scenes and spots not included in the programme. Some 
few ascended the Rhine as far as Strasbourg. With 
others the venerable city of Worms, so rich in monu- 
ments of imperial grandeur and military violence, and 
richer still in memorials of Martian Luther, was a great 
point of attraction. Many took the opportunity of visit- 
ing the lions of Baden Baden, and not a few extended 
their adventurous flight to Switzerland, catching the 
party on their departute from Mayence, on the home- 
ward journey. For ourselves, we followed in the wake 
of the main body of the delegates and visitors, and shall 
consequently confine our brief narrative to their pro- 
ceedings. 

On Monday, the 26th, we found ourselves, with some 
200 or 300 fellow-workers in the Peace cause, starting 
at an early hour by the railway to explore the attractions 
of Heidelberg—distant from Frankfort some forty miles. 
During the first half of the journey we passed over the 
large flat plain of the Upper Rhine, more remarkable 
for fertility than for its attractions to the traveller. In 
the neighbourhood of Darmstadt, the firing of cannon as 
the train whirled along produced at first the impression 
that we were the object of military honours; but, ere 
long, we discovered that the deafening peals proceeded 
from a brigade of artillery who were practising in the 
adjoining plain. A few miles southward of Darmstadt 
commences the picturesque scenery of the Odenwald, 
affording a series of romantic views until we reach Hei- 
delberg. As in our brief limits it would be impossible 
to notice the numberless objects of interest that arrest 
the traveller's attention in this picturesque district, we 
shall leave those of our readers who are so inclined to 
peruse for themselves any of the numerous descriptions 
which have made the Bergstrasse familiar to the conti- 
nental tourist. We cannot, however, refrain from bor- 
rowing the following description of the surrounding 
country from the accurate pen of Mr. Chambers, because 
it illustrates an important feature in the social life of 
Germany :—‘‘ The appearance of the country through 
which we passed differs very materially from what is 
seen anywhere in Britain. There are no gentlemen's 
houses scattered about, even in the midst of the most 
beautiful scenery; no substantial farm buildings; no 
cottages by the roadside; in fact, no isolated dwellings 
of any description. The whole population is congre- 
gated in towns and villages, and in most instances these 
places are either walled, or show some remains of a state 
of defence ; every town, at least, is guarded by soldiers, 
stationed at barriers at its entrances. The gentry, whom 
I presume to be the proprietors of the land, live entirely 
in the towns. The peasantry, who conduct the agricul- 
tural operations, live in the villages; and every village 
is thus little else than a number of poor houses, barns 
and stables, standing in a cluster. A state of poverty 
appears to prevail over the whole territory.” Nothing 
appeared to be more frequently a topic of remark than 
the ever-recurring spectacle of women toiling in the 


| Selds, and performing the work which, in more civilized 
nations, is appropriately reserved for the stronger sex. 


not weary our readers with a repetition of it. 
MAYENCE AND WIESBADEN. 

At an early hour on Tuesday morning the great bulk 
of the delegates went by railway to Mayence, and after- 
wards to Wiesbaden. A couple of hours were allowed 
for the former city, which is the great fortress of the 
German Confederation. The fortifications—the splendid 
view from the bridge of boats which connects the city 
with the opposite shore—the fair—the statue of Gutem- 
burg, the inventor of printing, in the market-place, and 
the Cathedral, were the principal objects of interest ; 
but the shortness of the time allowed prevented the 
party from making more than a very casual inspection 
of them. The military system is here developed in all 
its entirety, much to the detriment of the material in- 
terests of the citizens. Not the least repulsive object to 
an English eye in this military fortress, is the sight of 
cannon in the market-place. Many of the party, anxious 
to behold at greater leisure the curiosities of the place, 
remained there for the day—the bulk taking the train at 
half-past 12 for Wiesbaden. 

Wiesbaden may be described as the Margate of Ger- 
many; but in its public buildings and numerous attrac- 
tions is far superior to its prototype. It is beautifully 
situated, at the foot of the Taunus mountains. On 
arriving, most of the party made their way to the Koch- 
brunnen, or boiling spring, which rises in a small open 
court, or place, and from which a cloud of vapour arises, 
as from a hot cauldron. The water, which is supposed to 
possess peculiar curative properties in respect to rheu- 
matic complaints, is of a dull yellow appearance, by no 
means inviting, and is at the temperature of 150 deg. 
Fahrenheit, which it maintains during every season of 
the year. The hotels alone—vast palatial structures— 
are well worthy of inspection. A still greater object of 
interest is the Kursaal—a handsomely-built edifice, of a 
single story in height, but covering a considerable space 
of ground, and containing a number of magnificent 
apartments, devoted to public entertainments and gam- 
bling. This is the grand place of resort for the inhabi- 
tants and visitors. The grounds behind are extensive, 
beautifully laid out, and highly picturesque. On the 
left of the Kursaal is the huating-seat of the Duke of 
Nassau, who frequently resides there. To Englishmen, 
the great feature of interest is the gambling-rooms, 
where men, and even women, in the most public man- 
ner, throng the tables at all hours of the day, and often- 
times stake large sums upon the roll of the ball. The 
spectacle was one of the most deplorable we had witnessed 
since our departure from England. By these gaming- 
tables the minor sovereigns of Germany, to their shame 
be it spoken, derive a large revenue. We found Wies- 
baden unusually thronged with company, chiefly in con- 
sequence of the presence of the Count de Chambord, 
who, with his suite, and a numerons body of French 
adherents, occupied the Ddringar Hotel. We were 
informed, that during his residence in that town the 
Count has been visited by nearly 10,000 Frenchmen. 
Late in the evening, the greater part of the English and 
American visitors were wending their way from various 
parts of this spacious town, to take part in a 


TRIBUTE TO THE AMERICAN DELEGATES. 


It had been intended in visiting Wiesbaden, 
that the whole body of the delegates and visitors 
should dine with other, and thus give the Ameri- 
cans a still further opportunity of expressing 
their minds on the question which had brought 


: 


place, to make arrangemen 
together; but at five o’clock in the even- 


company assembled in the beautiful 


SSF 


Ff 


i 
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thren, 
could 
El 
at 
ooul 
of 
pose 
= 
the 1 Congress tified 
eace C at Paris last „they tes 
their approval of the conduct of the Amerieans by 
cy oe QTY Pt gp be 
renc uage, und, on comparing 
dates, that it was on that very day twelve months 
they had done so [cheers]. On the present occa- 
sion they would take the pocstunity of presenting 
them with a German New Testament, not certainly 
a costly gift, so far as the price was but 
con within it the — ol chose principles 
which had brought them together [cheers]. 
Rev. J. Buansr rose to propose a resolution to the 


; 


— 
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Peace Congress at Frankfort embraced the present 
opportunity of expressing to their American 
brethren strong sense of the zeal and devoted- 
ness that animated them to leave their homes 


and their families at so great a distance to take part · 
in the cause of 
further 

under the 
war would beno more, and nations 
ferences by an appeal 


ent and universal peace; and 

ae that their labours ht, 
ivine bl g, hasten the od when 
e their dif- 


of oceanic sameness, that they might lift up their 
voices and their hands to testify to the brotherhood 
of all nations, In reference to the question of 
peace itself, he would, without any hesitation, affirm 
that if America, France, and * would sign a 
protocol never to go to war war system itself 
would be at an end [applause]. 
Dr. Dicx, of Dundee, seconded the resolution. 
He had had a good deal of intercourse with man 
worthy men from America, and particularly wi 
his friend Mr. Burritt. He also had the pleasure 
of being acquainted with the brother of that 
and great man, Mr. Elijah Burritt—a very distin- 
8 individual indeed hear, hear]. From all 
e had seen of the clergy of that country, he felt 
bound to testify to the high character of their lite- 
rary accomplishments and moral purposes. From all 
he could see, that nation was making strides 
in science than ever Great Britain done, and to 
prove this, he a ed to the gigantic character of 
their railway undertakings and other public works. 
He would take that h gee | of mentioning one 
little circumstance A character which 
would show that he was sincere in seconding this 
resolution. A certain tleman in Philadelphia, 
a bookseller of cons standing, had pub- 
lished one of his volumes, and without any 
solicitation on his (Dr. Dick's) part, that gentle- 
man forwarded to him a sum of £50 to £60, 
accruing from the profits of the undertaking—an 
@mount of money, perhaps, more than an lish 
es ene had = 1 hands, not wi 
the ad vant ey ha Aae hear, 
hear]. He ho} that between Great ale and 
would ever occur requiring a re- 
course to the horrid system of war, No greater sin 
could be trated than for these two nations to 
fight. s own good wishes would go forth with 
his American friends to their own country. Often, 
indeed, had he been invited to thither; but, at 
his time of life, he must give up all thoughts of such 
a visit. But his heart would go forth with them to 


Mexican Government _{applense]. 
help saying, before he seat, that his friend 
Burritt was the editor of a newspaper called the 
Christian Citizen, and well did it deserve that name 
tobe}. which should be read all over the world 
eers |. 
‘ M. rA of Holland par — — —— 4 
ents o eace Congress at supported 

resolution, He said he would have been glad to 
have taken part in the but he had not 
been able to be present at its early sittings. He 
was anxious to have been there, because he wished 
to have declared his sentiments in a full and free 
manner. However, he had pat upon 

ideas he wished to promote, which was at ser- 


out their principles— 
father—the one pointing to our * the 
other to our aia,” „ and proclaiming 

e interest in the 


ATA AK 


cause of peace, and no one 
in its accomplishment. But the of this 
thought it would 


principle must be ual, and he 


necessary to 
of the 1 


the rules and the resolutions 


little states. The world was to 


great ideas; one of these great ideas 


of Germany. That idea never could 
was immortal [ Another of these great 
ideas was the of the whole human race—and 


the great to be done was to im 
spirit in the allege of our children. 

see its realization, nor their children, but 
dren's children would [cheers]. 

The Calma then put the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously cheers. He then presented 
a of the New Testament to each of the Ameri- 
can delegates, 36 in number, and called upon Mr. 
Burritt to say a few words; stating, however, that 
be was in a bad state of health, that he must be 

excused from ascending the platform. 

Mr. Boxurrr said that he found himself com- 
ay to speak loud enough to be heard. 

e would, therefore, simply r attention to 
some of his American friends, who would be able to 
express the sentiments flowing th his own 
mind, and produced by the kindness of those who 

just spoken. 

Tue Rev. Mr. Garnet would say but a few words 
to express the sentiments that were burning in his 
heart, after so many words of kindness as had just 
been He and his brethren were now 4,000 


to international law. He] the 


good | Europe to ra 


cally declare, that no token of respect could be more 
acceptable than the New Testament the 
t charter of the peace principle. It was in that 
that they found it laid down, that were 
not to resist evil. No matter how they turned its 
pages over, that same principle every where met their 
es, Never, never could they forget the kindness 
their brethren in England and in —— and 
he would say, that he only knew of one way whereby 
Americans could repay it in some small degree, 
and that would be by returning the compliment when 
the Peace Congress was held in New York. Thirty- 
he hoped he might ecy that some good ship ‘would 
t say that some ship wou 
bring one hundred and thirty-six from Europe to 
America [cheers]. 

Rev. Dr. Butiar said he had, perhaps, travelled 
more than any one of his American brethren. having 
to come over 1700 or 1800 miles only to get to New 
York, and, perhaps, no one of them 
means for such a long journey. But himself had 
been the gainer. Yes! the gainer by a hundred- 
fold. He gloried to say that Great Britain was the 
mother of America, and that it was their privilege 
and their honour to come forth and declare to Europe 
that all the castles and military implements ought to 
moulder down into ruins. Very much had he 
learned—very much had he seen in England and 
his hopes and to teach his own coun- 
trymen, but would they allow him to say that there 
was one thing which he had seen for the first time 
in his life, and that was the barbarous sight of women 
toiling and working in the fields and in the streets, 
instead of adorning the homes of their families. 
The mission of woman was the home, not the field. 
She had no business with the scythe and with the 
sickle, and why was there a necessity for the com- 
—— the true destiny of woman should so far 

neglected? It was because the men were taken 
to the barracks and to the field of battle Se name 

Rev. Dr. Pznntnoton gloried to acknowledge that a 
betterday was dawning upon America, upon Europe, 
upon the world—the intercourse of man with man, 
without respect to his nature, bis language, his colour, 
his country, and his creed. He referred to an incident 
> had occurred at oe 4 ry 

came running up to attracted, no dou 
his dark visage, but certainly not frightened at a black 
man. The little fellow threw his arms around his 
legs and smiled into his face. That was a recognition 
which he never could forget. It brought out his 


sympathies towards the German le, and it taught 
him the t truth that God made of one fiesh 
all mankind (much sensation.) 


the chairman, in the 
y bathed in tears, 
tu 


The meeting concluded 


hie 


so, the audience took off their hats in token of sym- 
pathy with the prayer. 
FRANKFORT ON-THE-MAINE. 

Wednesday, being a day left unappropriated for any 
specific purpose, was, for the most part, devoted to the 
lions of Frankfort. During the day groups of our peace 
friends might be met in all parts of the city, some on 
foot, others in conveyances, making the most of their 
time in inspecting the principal objects of interest. All 
the principal exhibitions and institutions of the city 
were open to them on the presentation of their member's 
cards. Amongst them may be prominent!y mentioned 
the public library, containing a vast collection of volumes, 
many of them of great rarity, besides a statue of Goethe, 
by Marchesi, and two pair of Lather’s shoes; the Zecken - 
berg Museum of Natural History; the Staedel Museum of 
Pictures, and Daunecker’s matchless production, the 
statue of Ariadne; the Cathedral, chiefly remarkable for 
its antiquity, where the Emperors of Germany were 
crowned, and in the Kaiser-saal in the Town ball, con- 
taining the portraits of all those potentates. Nota few 
availed themselves of the opportunity of passing through 
the Jews’ quarter, a unique but dirty neighbourhood, in 
which the house of Madame Rothschild, the mother of 
the member for the City of London, isa prominent object, 
and of riding round the beautiful public gardens which 
encircle the city. 

The hotel accommodation at Frankfort is on the 
most extensive scale; some of them can only be 
compared to magnificent palaces. We had the good 
fortune to be located at one of the best appointed of these 
houses, and had no reason to complain of our accommoda- 
tion. The whole establishment consists of bed-rooms 
and the dining-hall; but the bed-rooms appear to serve 
as parlours. As we have before remarked, the bulk of 
the members of the Congress dined together at one of 
the numerous tadle-d’hotes in the public gardens outside 
the walls of the city, called the “ Mainlust,” at an ex- 
tremely moderate rate. Many, however, preferred the 
excellent dinners provided at their own hotels. We 
have not heard a single complaint of the want of 
comfortable quarters from any of the party, but we have 
heard several instances of more than ordinary civility. In 
one hotel especially the head waiter manifested such un- 
remitting attention to the wishes and comforts of his 
guests, that it was felt there should be some specia/ mark 
of approval on their part. The charge for attendance 
was an item in the bill, but the party further agreed to a 
small subscription among themselves. The waiter was 
a very respectable and intelligent young man, who spoke 
English tolerably, and wished to be better acquainted with 


— language. It was resolved that the sum raised 
should be devoted to the purchase of an English Bible 


bound in morocco, and that the surplus (about a guinea 
and a half) should also be presented to him. This appre- 
ciation of his services and proof of their desire for his 
welfare was received by him with much emotion, was 
alike creditable to the receiver and the donors. 

By a singular coincidence, the Hotel de Russie was 
at one and the same time, the head quarters of the 
Peace Committee and of the Prince of Prussia. The 
prince, who is, we believe, the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Prussian army, and a rigid disciplinarian, arrived on 
the 26th of August, from Coblents, to review the Frank- 
fort garrison. He brought in his train a brilliant retinue 
of officers, who, standing about in the court-yard of the 
hotel in their gay uniforms, gave it a very military ap- 
pearance. In one of the German papers there appeared, 
prior to the Congress, a joke respecting the Prince, to 


less | the effect that he was gone to inspect the army of the 


Rhine, but whether he would thence proceed to the 
Peace Congress the writer could not say. We did not, 
however, hear ofany interview having taken place between 
him and any members of the Committee, although in 
such close proximity; nor, indeed, did either his ap- 
pearance or proceedings while at Frankfort warrant 
the supposition that he was at all favourably inclined te 
the objects of that Assembly. 


Frankfort struck us as one of the most English-look- 
ing towns in Northern Germany, as well as one of the 
most cleanly, and its inhabitants amongst the most 
thriving and polite. Its superiority to Mayence and 
Cologne is marked. Although garrisoned by Austrian 
and Prussian troops, its constitution is free and founded 
on universal suffrage. The English and American 
visitors were uniformly treated with respect and kind- 
ness. The stir which was caused by the sittings of the 
Congress may be imagined from the fact that at the per- 
formance of the opera of Don Giovanni at the Theatre 
a good-humoured joke was introdaced in reference to it, 
which is stated to have provoked hearty laughter and ap- 
plause amongst the audience. Few of the visitors could 
have left without a feeling somewhat akin to regret, as 
well as of gratitude, to the gentlemen who had so satis- 
factorily catered for their comfort and relaxation. Let 
us hope that the feeling of goodwill and cordiality has 
been mutual. 
WORMS. 

An esteemed correspondent sends us the following 
brief account of a visit paid to the city of Worms by 
some of the deputation:—“ On Wednesday morning, 
some few of the Congress party might be seen wending 
their way to Mannheim, and from thence to the ancient 
city of Worms. The strange eventfyl scene in which 
Martin Luther took so distinguished a part will ever 
render the place hallowed to those who cherish the 
memory of the great and the good. To that place Luther 
would go, although there were as many devils in Worms 
as tiles on the houses. The aptness of the illustration 
is especially apparent in that and other of the old towns 
in Germany, for the high pitch of the roofs causes the 
tiles to be exceedingly numerous, so that if the devils 
were as numerous as the tiles their name might indeed 
be Legion. The Dom Kirche, or Cathedral, is still « 
fine and venerable edifice, and within the red stone walls 
to the north of the Dom was held the Diet of 1621, at 
which Luther appeared before Charles V. It was per- 
haps one of the very brightest events in Lather’s history? 
Never did he appear greater than when calm and colg 
lected, yet firm and decided, he stood before that august 
assembly and uttered the few but memorable words to 
which no translation can fully do justice :—‘ Hier stehe 
ich ich kann nicht andeit Gotte helfe mir! Amen! It 
was felt to be no small privilege to gase upon the very 
scene of the far-famed Diet of Worms. In other re- 
spects this old and now decayed place presents but few 
attractions to the tourist. 


THE RETURN JOURNEY. 
On Thursday morning, at six o'clock, the party left 
Frankfort by railway, and arrived at Cassel, opposite 
Mayence, about half-past eight o'clock. Here they 
found a special steamer in readiness to convey them down 
the Rhine. The rapidity of the current enables the 
steamers to perform the downward voyage to Cologne 
in about eight hours. We have already spoken of the 
unique scenery of the Rhine, which had not lost its 
interest in the eyes of the travellers, who still intently 
gazed upon the moving panorama which passed before 
them in their rapid progress. The day was cold, but 
fine. Most of the passengers were assembled on deck, 
and here and there little groups were formed discussing 
with much animation their various adventures, or indulg- 
ing in the strife of opinion on mere recondite subjects. 
At Boum the steamer stopped to take on board two of 
the priests connected with Cologne Cathedral, who came 
with an invitation to the party to visit that immense 
Gothie pile. The invitation was gratefully accepted by 
a formal vote, and shortly after, the steamer discharged 
its live cargo at the quay, amidst the wondering gaze of 
a crowd assembled to witness its arrival. The party dis- 
persed to their various hotels, to which they had been 
‘appointed for the night, and at 5 o’clock assembled in 
the Town Hall, where, after a few words of hearty 
greeting from one of the curés of the cathedral, they 
followed him in procession through its dirty streets to 
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the Dom Kirk. On entering the cathedral the procession 
formed itself into a circle, when 

The Rev. F. Vixt, one of the gentlemen who had 

come on board the steamer, thas addressed them. — 
Gentlemen, 1 take the liberty, as the representative 
of the central confederation for building purposes, to 
wéleome you in this great cathedral [applause]. We 
were, gentlemen, assembled at Frankfort for a high 
purpose, as members of a Peace Congress, called to- 
gether for the conservation of peace. We salute you as 
mediators of peace in our city fcheers). We have aleo, 
I may say, worked indirectly in the interest of this mag- 
nificent temple, for it is the monument of religion, of 
architecture, of peace, of patriotiem; it can only suc- 
ceed and be finished In the times, and on the ground, 
of peace. We invite you to see this work of art, that 
it may receive your admiration, and I think I may ex- 
press a hope that you may take with you the impressions 
which it conveys into your own country, and propegste 
the enthusiasm for this extraordinary church hear, 
hear). Our hope is, that it may be finished in a future 
not very remote, and that we may be able to pray 
within ite halls, “ Give peace, O Lord, in our days, for 
there is no other to fight for us but thee, oar Lord, from 
whom are all holy desires, right counsels, and just 
works: Give to thy servants that peace which the world 
cannot give—that our hearts may be addicted to thy 
commands, and the fear of enemies taken away, the 
times may be quiet under thy protection! Amen, peace 
be with you.” [Cheers.] 

Mr. Stunae advanced, and said he had been com- 
missioned, on behalf of the Peace Congress, to present 
a resolution to their distinguished friends, who had 
given them so hearty a welcome. The resolution said: 
“We beg to express our feelings of gratitude for this 
act of kindness, and the more readily, because this ex 
pression of your kindness is accompanied by approbation 
of the principles of peace, which we now represent” 
[loud cheers]. Perhaps he might be permitted to say, 
that he was sure all who were absent, as well as those 
who were present at the Peace Convention, concurred in 
the resolution which he bad just read, and that they 
would all return to their native country impressed with 
gratitude for their kind reception at Cologne [cheers!]. 

Mr. VIII said, they were very thankful for that ex- 
pression of their good feeling, and the paper which had 
just been pat into his hand would be filed in the 
archives of the Cathedral [lond cheers], along with the 
names of all the delegates and visitors [loud cheers]. 

An hour or two was then spent in inspecting its 
various attractions, under the guidance of the courteous 
priest. Cologne cathedral, although commenced in 1248, 
still remains inan unfinished state. The architectural 
elegance of the vast pile reminds the visitor of the chapel 
of Henry VII. at Westminster Abbey, but its stupendous, 
yet airy, proportions are probably without parallel. The 
choir is the only part of the edifice finished ; 161 feet high, 
and internally, from its size, height, and disposition of 
pillars, arches, chapels, and beautifully coloured windows 
(one of which was contributed by Queen Victoria), re- 
sembling a splendid vision. The cathedral is of the pute 
Gothic style of architecture, and {if finished would be 
the most beautiful structure of the kind in the world. 
Great effurts have been made, and are now making, to 
procure the funds necessary to carry out the original 
design—the Protestant King of Prussia having been 
especially zealous in the cause. A large number of 
workmen are employed in completing the structure. 
The numerous party ascended to the walk outside the 
roof of the cathedral to survey the extensive prospect 
visible from that elevation; and, as may be supposed, 
no little difficulty and delay was caused in effecting 

their descent. The celebrated shrine of “ the three 
Kings of Cologne,” containing, it is said, the bones of 
the three wise men who came from the East to worship 
the infant Jesus, was illuminated for the occasion. It 
is asserted that the shrine and lu various ornaments 
is worth six millions of francs, or £240,000, which is, 
doubtless, a gross exaggeration. Some incredulous 
people even hint that a number of the glittering objects 
which decorate the skulls are only bits of coloured 
crystals, and that there is more gilding than substantial 
gold in this structure. The effect of the cordial atten- 
tion of the priests of the Cathedral was somewhat 
marred by the apparition of the begging boxes at the 
doors, the holders of which seemed very unwilling to 
allow the English visitors to make their exit without 
contributing towards the building fund. The bulk of 
the party proceeded from thence to the Bourse Café, 
which had been engaged for the purpose of a public 
meeting. On arriving there, the room in which the 
meeting was to be held, was found to be occupied, as 
usual, by some of the citizens of Cologne, who, smoking 
their cigars and drinking their coffee, regarded with 
surprise the sudden invasion. After some delay, Mr. 
Burnet good humouredly explained that the place was 
taken under a mistake. 80 litle notion have the good 
citizens of Cologne of the nature of an English public 
meeting, that it was thought that the object in securing 
the room was for a quiet chit-chat over the refreshment 
which the place afforded! With this explanation of a 
somewhat ludicrous mistake, the party dispersed to 


theit several hotels, afterghaving, at the request of the 


| 


| priest, 


ee 
written their names on sheet of paper, to be 
deposited in the archives of the cathedral, 


At half-past five on Friday morning, the Rhenish 
railway station was the scene of great bustle and con- 
fusion preparatory te the departure of the expedition 
from Germany. At six, the train was in motion, but 
without its full compliment of passengers. A party 
of ill-fated individuals, who had slept at an hotel on 
the other side of the Rhine, were detained for forty 
minutes on the bridge of boats, by the communication 
being interrupted by the passage of some vessels down 
the stream, and had the mortification of finding the 
train gone on their arrival at the station, and of being 
under the necessity of going by an ordinary train to 
Malines, where they arrived in time to join their friends. 
The journey to Calais was not, on the whole, 80 
tedious as the previous one—the distance being broken 
by frequent stoppages, and the train being punctual. 
The party breakfasted at Aix-la-Chapelle (where one or 
two of the more zealous travellers preferred consuming 
the tithe in a visit to the tomb of Charlemagne), and 
dined at Malines. At the latter place, the interval of 
an hour enabled a large number to visit the cathedral, 
which contains one of Vandyke’s masterpieces, “ The 
Orutifixion,’’ and a beautifully-carved oak pulpit, besides 
other attractions. At Ghent, aleo, a short delay served 
to relieve the monotony of the journey. Aſter this, as 
darkness drew on, the oceupants of the moving mass of 
carriages seemed, for the most part, to resigu themselves 
to silence or sleep, until their arrival at a small French 
station, the name of which we were too drowsy to take a 
note of, when the sightof a refreshment-room seemed te 
impart a galvanic metion to the whole party, who rushed 
in eagerness to the saloon, and in a trice swept it of its 
contents. The train reached Calais at eleven o'clock; 
and what with the delay in getting supper, and in stow- 
ing away the luggage, the steamer did not leave her 
moorings at the pier until about half-past three. Thenight 
was fine, but cold, and the voyage to Dover afforded a 
happy contrast to the disagreeable incidents of the pre- 
vious trip across the Channel. Long before the opposite 
coast was gained the day broke, and revealed the white 
cliffs of Albion—a sight which provoked a faint cheer 
from some of the more enthusiastic of the party; 
by no means responded to by their jaded friends. 
At six o'clock the steamer was alongside the quay in 
Dover harbour. Then commenced the tedious and 
vexatious operation of examining the luggage of the 
travellers, which occupied a full hour and a half, and 
oecasioned no little grumbling. By half-past seven, the 
bulk of the party was seated in the special train, which 
conveyed them in two hours and a half to London- 
bridge station, where their dilapidated and fatigued 
appearance must have suggested to the idlers who 
were there gathered together, that a journey of some 
500 miles, novel as it may be, is not unattended 
with weariness and inconvenience. The minor objects 
of interest here are the Library; the University, over 
which the party were conducted by one ( the profes- 
sors, andwhere Dr. Pennington took the opportunity, 
in a Latin address, of appropriately acknowledging the 
compliment paid to him by the diploma conferred upon 
him in this university ; and the Church of St. Peter's, 
to the door of Which Jerome of Prague, the companion 
of Huss, attached his celebrated theses, at the same time 
expounding the doctrines of the Reformed faith to a mul- 
titude of hearers assembled in the adjoining churchyard. 
The greater attractions to the party were the Castle 
and the views of the Rhine and Necker valley, The 
Castle isa mighty ruin—the scene of some of the saddest 
deeds of carnage which history has chronicled—the 
platform from which may be viewed some of the most 
enchanting prospects which mortal eye has ever dwelt 
upon. Its almost impregnable position exposed it to 
frequent sieges and bombardments—the memorials of 
which may be traced on its battered walls. To see 
the projecting bulwarks and hanging gardens of this 
renowned fortress and palatial residence now invaded 
by a detachment of the friends of peace, who could 
mot fail to find in it one of the most striking exem- 
plifieations of the truth of their principles, was in itself 
a striking and suggestive spectacle. Some of the more 
adventurous of the party climbed the adjoining moun- 
tain overlooking the town, and from the lofty tower on 
its summit, were repaid for their toil by a most exten- 
sive prospect commanding the extensive valley of the 
Rhine, and interrupted only by the Vosger mountains 
of France, waving along the western horison. The 
extreme flatness of the land briogs into view innume- 
rable towns and villages scattered over the scene, the 
distant church towers seemingly growing out of a sea 
of verdure, while winding through the beauteous land- 
seape, the Rhine is seen at intervals glancing in the 
rays of the meridian sun. From this charming para- 
dise, the bulk of the visitors departed by the four 
o'clock train on their return to Frankfort, delighted 
with the opportunity of having made even a hurried 
acquaintance with one of the most charming retreats 
in Germany. Happily for the comfort of the party, 
the bulk of the University students, who bave obtained 


an unenviable notoriety for their riotous tendencies, 
were absent on their vaeatiom holiday. : 
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THE CONGRESS, 
The following is the address which, was read to 
the Con by Professor Cleveland, for which we 
were unable to find room in our last number: 


TO THE WORLD'S CONGRESS OF THE FRIENDS OF PEACE 
ASSEMBLED AT FRANK FORT-ON-THE-MAINE. 


Brethren and Friends,—The wadessignes are 1 
friends of peace enn- 


in 
sylvania, to yey to you their and well 
wlebes; to offer you thelr songratslotions ott 
of the good work; and, in their name, te bid you 


the pro- 
. has a 
be d in your halls, for she was founded in deeds of 
eee 
otherly love. The y tree, whose 

ber sons, has grown from a seed watered 
drop of blood. In 1682, William Penn first 
his followers on the fertile soil of his new home, 
colonists had been there before him, but the 
strife and violence with them, and theit domin 
pot endure, The simple children of the forest 
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the white men turning their thunder owe upon the 
until their settlements dwindled away, Bat with 
men, 


ti 


Penn there came humble and 
sword and spear were unknown. They had no 
but Christian truth and love, They raised n 
ments, for the protecting grace of their heavenly 
re ethan Se eee 
apread no y to the breese, y 
Almighty Champion, and his bander * tdem 
love, They rent the air with no roar of can 
they knew that the still small voice of « | 

‘on bie 


1 


was 
, for 


went farther, and penetrated more 
booming gun. They met the savage on 

ground, „ and, ac far a6 humen means 
went, without defence. 


bought the land 
buy it again from its wild in 

— 1 elms at W 
ing 


, by the banks of the 
through dense forests, 
and offered them 


*Maquon,” as his sav 
thren loved to call mam Penn, prono these 
memorable worde: —“ We meet on the broad pathway 
of good faith and good will. No advantage shall be 
taken on either side, but all shall be openness and lo- 
I ill not call you children, for parents sometimes chide 
their children too severely ; nor brothers onl;, for brothers 
differ, The friendship between me and you I will not 
compare to a chain, for that the rains may rust or the 
falling tree may break. We are the same as if one 
man's body were to be divided into two partse—we are 
all one flesh and blood!“ 

Under the broad canopy of heaven was this treaty 
made, but it was held more sacred than any ever con- 
cluded under palace roof. The “high —— 
parties were no subtle diplomatists, but a quiet, 
simple-minded Quaker on the one side and a savage 
chieftain on the other, yet both earnest and sincere 
their intentions and steadfast in their faith, It had no 
witnesses but the sky, the forest, and the flowing river 
the all-seeing eye of the Good Bpirit and the silent mon. 
tor in the heart of each one =, It was 

eur alike of the white 
ed by no royal or noble 


on no parchment, but on the 

manand the red. It was 

signet, but only by the of Obristian love, and yet 
never wag treaty better kept in letter and in spirit to the 
end. Years after, when other counsels re the 
Quaker commonwealth and strife came in, the Indian 
never ceased to respect the followers of William Peno ; 
end when cruel-minded men made the gentle Conestogs 
run red with the blood of the Christian Indians, they 
fled to Philadelphia—to the city of brotherly love—to 
seek shelter and protection among the men of peace. 

Nor were these the only sons of that bleesed 
the soll of Pennsylvania with their presence. Inte her 
mountain fastnesses, and among her fertile valleys, the 
Moravian went with his Bible and his plough, to teach 
the red man Christianity and the arts of eivilisation. 
2 faith and — 
fit to be the cradle, a 
of the Prince of Peace ; and there he raised his G 
bitten and Friedensbiitten 
habitations of peace, from wh 
and thanksgiving t rise united! 
and Indian tong Sadly have these happy soenes 
been desecrated eer times, but the g of its 
holy infaney still rests in the calm sunshine of prosperity, 
on the forest land of Penn. 

We say not these things bosstingly, brethren, for we 
— that we must — L 

eparture, as d commonwe om 
of the founder, We mention them, because they con- 
stitute a green spot in the dark and bloody bistory of 
the past, and because we can draw from them courage 
for the present effort, and a glowing hope for the future. 
Shey show what is the power of a ful and loving 
spi t. They prove, by an unalterable fact, that the love 
of humanity in Christ can disarm the savage, and bury 
the hatchet of the wild warrior of the woods. They put 
to shame the miserable sophistry of those who contend 
that war is a necessity of civiliged nations, and that a 
Christian le is too brutal to feel the force of the law 
of love, w tamed the stern rece that arms ovuld 
never conquer, but oply exterminate. 

We look to your deliberations, moreover, with an in- 
tense interest, because we think we see in a deeper 
significance than even this great idea of an universes! 
8 cae the nations. The time bas come 

hristianity is to be something more than what a a 
man of war once termeu it, ‘a devout imagination.” It 
is to become the practical law of the nations. The law 
of God, which is the law of love, may and must become 
law, not Bik of this or that land, oat 1 2 

umanity. teen weary centuries e away 
since the promise of 2 was given us, and the 
faint in heart have long despaired of its fulfilment, But 
we know that the truth, then proclaimed, is mighty to 
the pulling down of strongholds. We have faith to be- 
lieve that it will have its free course and be glorified 
among the nations, and that even now the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand. The great ospel of humanity, then 
first preached, must now established. We must fee), 
more and more, that we have all one Father, sad that 
one God has created us, We must feel-aad we 0 
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to feel—that we are all one flesh, as to our mate- 
—1— sufferings, and joys, aod all one —- 
estiny. 


regard ual relations and eternal 
The AES, man,—to preach and to establish 


doctrine is the mission of our age. Whatever 
— * the way of that, must be put aside. No matter 
how time-honoured,—not even if encrusted with the 
moss of centuries or built up by the toil and blood of mil- 
lions, —if it impedes the onward march of that great gos- 
pel of the poor, it is accursed and must perish from the 
way. We Diese you, brethren, and we God to 
prosper you, because you meet to further the spread of 
that gospel. You meet to declare that man is greater 
than all nationalities,—that the cause of humanity is 
—and that amo 
mily, there shou 


people of Pennsylvania would never forget that 

our founder based his laws on the cardinal ideas of 
= équality and fraternity, and that even amidst the 
anger and tamult of the rev s le our 


more P oe op vers by solemn 
ed doctrines on which 
unanswerable argument for 
er from the ends of 
bitants of every clime, 
to go out in love to all the great family 
that the people — 4 are our 
We can have no just cause of hostility with 
millions of any lend. Ate tor hot bone of 
flesh of out flesh? Kings may be oar 
u may turn from us with contempt, priests 
to us, bigots may raise up walls of 
al or sectarian prejudice to shut us out from their 
but they cannot cut us off from the deep 
ne oe suffering brethren. The sterling 
— of labour, humble workers everywhere, we can 
ove, and bless, and pray for, and open our arms to wel- 
to our shores. 
e trust, brethren, that you will not be easily dis- 
in the work you have before you. The 
none of those who now meet * — Congress 
LI: the full accomplishment of your 
Wars and ramours of wars will continue for 3 
season, and the hopes of some may wax faint, but the 
end must and will come. He hassaid it whose word is 
truth itself. The nations must soon see that their rela- 
tions can be arranged and preserved without a resort to 
war more speedily, satisfactorily, and cheaply, than with 
it. These lower considerations might be enough to 
establish peace, if there were no highet motives in opera- 
tion. Be earnest and untiring in yout efforts, therefore, 
aud they will be crowned with success. It may be that the 
fulfflment of our desires is nearer than some of you 
su] . It may be that the principle of federation, so 
succéséfally illustrated by the states of this Union, shall 
itself to the nationalities of Europe as a 
means of escape from their frequent bloody conflicts. 
We verily believe that there is no limit to the application 
of that principle except those that bound the human 
family itself. There is nothing chimerical to us in the 
belief that the time is not far distant when it will be the 
law of the nations, the bond of universal humanity ; and 
then shall your fervent prayer be answered, — 


When the war-dram throbs no longer, and the battle-flags are 


In the parliament of man, the federation of the world! ” 


And may God in his mercy hasten the time 

Written and subscribed in the city of Philadelphia, 
the third day of the sixth month, 1850. 

On behalf of the Central Committee of the Peace 
Society of the State of Pennsylvania, in the United 
States of America 

Gro. W. Taytor, President. 
Henry T. Cums, M. D., Secretary. 


Henry Grew. 

James Orrenson, Jun. 
Tuos. Merton. 

Henry 8. Patrerson, M.D, 
Wu. Linn Brown. 

Cu. D. CLEVELAND. 

James Mort, Cy. C. D.C. 


M. VISSCHBRS ON DUBLLING, 

We have been requested to give publicity to the fol- 
lowing letter from M. Visschers, of Brussels, in reference 
to the resolution which was adopted by the Congress on 
the subject of duelling :— 


„Monsun te Srcoretains,— Absent from the 
assembly at the moment when the honourable M. De 
— explained his proposition against duelling, I 
have only to — the m ‘of supporting it. hen 
M. le President call upon me, I should not like the 
cause of my absence to be misunderstood, It is near) 
fifteen 2 sinee, in one of my first writings in Bel. 
glam, that I combated the prejadice in favour of duel- 

, which at that time was very prevalent. Recently 
a orable instance has been given by two statesmen 
—the one a member of our Chamber of Representatives 
the other a member of the Opposition—of the effects o 
duelling; one of them having — death only by 
miracle. In 1836, the Belgian Legislature made a law 
to punish in various degres those who took part in any 
way in of combat. Public opinion had pre- 
viously sanctioned the law. The duel is no longer one 
of our custome; but à false shame at that time would 
not allow that one man should refuse what is called a 


‘ ad’ ’ 
a 


pamphlet, after having shown the anti-reli- 

gious anti-social character of duelling, I pro- 

posed to overthrow it by, above all, the force of ridi- 

cule; if I demanded a law, it was to secure, by 

pete of prevalatés 2 the repression of the 

uel which remains unpunished when the lawyer for the 

crown can only require the application of the ordinary 
ties against murder or wounding. 

1 quote this caricature which struck me :—A hus- 

band te a duel with the seducer of his wife: the 

falis mortally wounded. ‘ | die satisfied,’ says 

he, I have avenged mine house.’ 


„NM. le President Jaup, in his discourse, has shown 
us the great improvements which have taken place in 
our criminal justice, After | had for a length of 
time been proclaimed impracticable, these reforms took 
Place: one can no longer understand how the abuses 
* neve existed. : 

It is same with duelling. During the fourteen 
— law has existed in late, there has not 

a any duelling between people of the higher ranks ; 


at least; I cannot recall any instance of it. Neither in 
the army does it exist any more than among the gentry. 
This abominable practice prevails still in all the uni- 
versities of Germany. The consequences of it are 
rarely dangerous; but young men, serious and cur 
va ought not to seek to imitate the customs of th eir 
ancestors of the forests of Germany, or the gross an 
ners of the middle ages. In Belgium, I do not recol. 
lect that there has been, for twenty years, any due 
among the students, although formerly there were some 
unhappy éxamples of it. 
It is not, then, froma seruple of principle that 1 
have not mounted to the tribune. There is a Combat 
I never refase—it is that which leads men to render 
— 3 — great — which shine around 
umanity ts course; but reason and speech 
only arms that I ah to use. are The 
* Receive, &. Ave. Visscuenrs.” 
“ Frankfort S. M., Aug. 25, 1850. 


THE CONGRESS AND THE FRENCH, BELGIAN, AND 
PRUSSIAN GOVERNMENTS. 
In our last number we omitted to mention that, at 


peace ithe close of Friday's sitting of the Congress, the 


English and American delegates remained in the hall 
and passed the following resolution: — 


The delegates and visitors from Great Britain 

States of America to the Peace Congress of LAs~ m 

Ar —j and grateful n to 
1 an u 

various facilities afforded them — sents 60 oat af 


and especially for the of contin — 
Js special train, th 2 Seb —＋ ph — 


of 0. also destre to express their sense of 
883 Sh ts te oon hee aes 
the various o sal authorities. They record — aaa 


viction thet the ent interchange of such friend! a 
nications between different — is eminently calculated to 


maintain peace and good-will among the nations of the earth. 
It is intended to present this resolution to the three 
Governments respectively through the medium of the 
proper authorities. 


—— 


— 


A Romance wiruovr Ficrion. — About three 
ears ago, the Rev. R. S. M‘Clay, of Concord, Frank- 
in county, late, of Gettysburgh, received a call from 
the Board of Foreign Missions connected with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, to visit China, and 
preach the gospel to the benighted Celestials of the 
central flowery land. M'Clay was young, ardent, 
enthusiastic, and most willingly embraced the high 
and holy duty assigned him. In due time hé arrived 
in China, and was stationed at Fan Chua, some 700 
miles, in the interior, from Hong Kong. ‘There he 
studied the native language, and commenced his 
labour among the Celestials with the most flattering 
success, Still there was something wanting—a void 
in the heart to be filled; he sighed for that best 
solace to a man, either in weal or woe—a wife. 
How to get one was an intricate question to solve. 
There were no American ladies there from whom 
he could make a choice; as fot a Chinese 
wife, the laws of the land forbade it, neither 
did his inclination desire it. What, then, 
was to be done? A fertile imagination can 
accomplish wonders —a firm determination can 
surmount difficulties that would ‘‘o’er-top old 
Pelion.”” He wrote to the Board of Missions on the 
subject; he wrote in pathetic—we might perhaps 


say poetic—strains of his lonely condition for the 
want of one on whom he could bestow his 
affections, and who would be the partner of 


his Joye and sorrows through life, and ended 
by ing the board to send him a young 
lady who would be willing to become his wife— 
agreeably to his directions, which he sent in the 
form of a blank declaration, to be filled up by the 
lady accepting the proposition. This was a novel 
proposition, but the board was of opinion that it was 
a just one, and proceeded with due diligence to search 
for the object desired, and, strange to say, success 
crowned their efforts. Some time previous to re- 
ceiving Mr. M'Clay's letter, a young lady, Miss 
Henrietta Sperry, of Brooklyn, New York, made ap- 

lication to the board to be sent as a missionary to 

hina, but was refused on account of being un- 
married. To her the application of Mr. M‘Clay was 
shown ; she at once filled up the blank application, 
and a correspondence ensued, which ended in her 
leaving New York in company with a number of 
other missionaries, on the 12th of March last, in the 
ship Tartar, for Hong Kong, where she will be met 
by Mr. M‘Clay, and the nuptial ceremony will be 
solemnised. The lady’s personal attractions have 
been described to us by one who had the pleasure of 
seeing her previous to taking sail on her mission of 
love. She is described as being beautiful and 
nating in appearance, and essed of that charm 
loveliness which should n every female charac- 
ter—a well-cultivated mind, stored with the richest 
gifts of knowledge from the fountain of education, 
and a moral refinement which will bear with it the 
jewel of a bright inheritance beyond the confines of 
time. American Paper. 


Cotuision ann Loss or Live on tHe East 
LancasHing Rattway.—An accident of a lamentable 
nature occurred on Thursday morning on this line, 
at the Marsden station, near Colne, which terminated 
in the death of one passenger, and injury to several 
others, ‘The man who removed the truck on to the 
line,which caused the collision, is said not to have 
been a regular hand, but was doing duty for a sick 
porter. Hie is under the surveillance of the police, 
awaiting the result of the coroner's inquest. 


The coach that runs daily from Cambridge to 
London has been crowded with passengers since the 
dispute with the engine-drivers on the Eastern Coun- 
ties Railway, so that ostlers on the road n to 
think the good old times are come again.“ 

from Camb to H 


and travel to London by the Great Northern line. 


| FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


THE PRESIDENT'S PROVINCIAL TOUR. 


The President has completed his tour through the 
eastern d ent of the Republic and returned in 
Gace’ Ta the Widldnd tapas be sank, det, the sean 

urg. in the var towns he met, e most 
part, with an — — Lunne 
showed an ami 


dlique!“ and it is notable that in instance, 
as in those which occurred in Alsace, the contumea- 
cious pe er Py National 1 aa 
very emphati contrast the reception given 
e — authorities with that given 


th 
5 the Democratic masses. At Metz, which 
was reached on the 15th instan 7. 


arrangements were effective, an 
magnificent; but there were some exceptional de- 
monstrations. For the first time, President Baona- 
parte here took notice of some of these manifesta 
tions. The favourable reporter of the Times thus 
presents the incident :— 


“As he was about to enter the Prefecture, an officer of 
the National Guard stationed there, and who no doubt 
ia a great admirer of the President, cried out, ‘ Vive 
Na !’ This was a signal for I- to utter 
the counter-cry; and I understand many of the 
National Guard, amongst whom were several officers 

the same force, cried out in a most marked and signifi- 
cant manner, Vive la République!’ This, in fact, was 
so marked, both in tone and in the manner ef delivery, 
as to place it beyond all possibility of doubt that insult 
was intended. It appears the President felt this: he 
stopped for a moment, and looked fixedly at the shouters, 
uttered words to the following effect, or at least very 
nearly so—‘ Gentlemen, if you mean as a manifesta- 
tion, permit me to tell you it is entirely out of place; if 
it be a lesson you intend to give me, I accept such from 
noone.’ This he said in his usual quiet, cold, manner, 


The rebuke was not responded to.’ 
Some 15,000 regular troops and National Guards 
were reviewed on Monday, As thet defiled, 
many of the cavalry cried out, Vive n“ 
But the battalion to which the well-known 6 
Boichot belonged, and which forms part the 
garrison of Metz, moved on silently. 
The President has made the construction of artil- 
lery a special subject of study; so bis reception at 
the arsenal was moet enthusiastic, and ciies of 
„Vive Napoléon!“ exclusively were heard — 
the whole time he remained there. He conv 
on subjects connected with artillery, and, efter the 
manner of most distinguished personages, ‘' sur- 
prised the military men present by the extent of his 
professional information. A little before the troops 
filed off, each line broke up, and massed themselves 
in divisions. It was remarked that the National 
Guard of Metz encircled within its own ranks the 
National Guards of the rural districts, 2 
doubt in order that the ory of Vive la ub- 
lique!“ should be tho first and last manifestation 
roceeding from their legion. The dey before, the 
Bad . ecisely the same trick with the Nati 
Guard of TLionville, whom they * up within 
their own ranks as far as the Place 7 Préfecture, 
thus forcing them to appear as if joining in the 
“ Marseillaise.”” During the filing-of the pote 
Guard cried most loudly and 17 “Vive 
République!“ but the cry of “ Vive le President!“ 
also issued from the same renks. In the evening, 4 
rand ball was given in honour of Louis Napoleon. 
e managets conceived the ides of not allowing 
any but ladies to enter the ball-room before the 
President’s arrival: when he entered the room, at 
little after nine, he found himself surrounded b 
the pretty women of Metz, The gentlemen were 
then admitted, and dancing immediately com- 
menced. The President opened the ball, an 
remained there until eleven o'clock, On his depat- 
ture for Chalons-sar-Marne, on Tuesday morn ing, 
the demeanour of the immense crowd was good; 
1 of the N a Guard better than And 1 
resident Buonaparte’s progress etz to 
Paris was highly — anne | to him. At Verdun, 
the streets were tranef into a garden, and the 
enthusiasm of the people seemed greater and more 
sincere than in any other town, At Rheims, he 
replied to a flattering address with effective brevity : 
Our country wishes for nothing but order, renee, 
and liberty. Everywhere the number of the agitato 
is infinitely small, and the number of the good citizens 
infinitely great. ‘Entering this ancient city of 
where the ki , who also represented the interests 
the nation, came to be crowned, I wished that we 
in the same place, crown not a man, but an idea of union 
and conciliation, of which the triumph would restore 
repose in our country. 
me President entered Paris on Wednesday 
evening. 
The following remarks on the President's tour, by 


the Paris t ol the Morning Chronicle 
considerably modify the glowing colours of the de- 
scriptions we have chiefly followed hitherto :— 


I observe that some of your London oda 

telegraph gree at G — at in _ 2 
te e Gov 

— the journey, have come to the conclusion that 
the feeling of the people of France is universally royal, 
and that the country is on the eve of assuming a mo- 
narchical form of government. This is not the impres- 
sion here. Many who, only a few weeks ago, imagined 
thet the Republic was nearly at an end, are now oon, 
vinced, from the differes.t incidents which have occurred 
in the course of this journey, that it may last « con- 
siderable time longer. The mode in which the Kepubli- 
caus have chosen to give expression to their opinions at 
Dijon, La Croix, Rousse, Besangon, Mulhausen, Siras- 


burg, and other places, may not have done themselves 


716 


fhe Monconformist. 


(Serrempes 4, 


-_ 


— 


any great honour or improved their position in the 
opinion of the country ; but atill, in consequence of the 
demonstrations, or, more properly speaking, in spite of 
them, men who judge without prejudice or passion are 
now persuaded that the Republican party, and more 
especially the party opposed to the imperia aspirations 
attributed to Louis Napoleon, are much more numerous 
in France than they had previously supposed. The 
official people have, during this journey, #8 on other 
occasions, been empressés in their attentions ; rovincial 
curiosity has produced its customary effects ; the love of 
public shows and exhibitions has roused the people to 
an extraordinaray degree of excitement, which persons 
willing to be deceived have mistaken for enthusiasm ; 
but in opposition to all this factitious joy the real spirit 
of the people bas shown itself with universal open- 
ness, and the prevailing democratic feeling has on 
more than one oceasion broken out into acts of 
hostility, coarseness, and insolence. Nor is it 
alone on the part of the republicans that this spirit of 
opposition has been shown. The President has been 
received by the monarehical party with an indifference 
amounting almost to hostility, which has encouraged the 
bolder democrats in the more candid expressioh of their 
animosity. In short, notwithstanding the efforts of the 
local authorities to make the reception of Louis Napo- 
leon worthy of the head of the government, and notwith- 
standing the factitious enthusiasm produced on the mul- 
titudes by gay fétes, splendid balls, and great proces- 
sions, it is evident that he was everywhere coldly received 
727 a great — of the population, and that the very 
efforts of his friends to raise his popularity have hai a 
directly contrary effect. It has been remarked that 
when, under former reigns, Charles X., Louis Philippe, 
and the younger branches of the Orleans family, made 
ourneys similar to the present in several parts of 

rance, there never was an instance in which the official 
enthusiasm was checked by manifestations of hostility 
similar to those which have been recorded by the jour- 
nals within the last week. It has also been remarked 
that, notwithstanding the evident desire of Louis Napo- 
leon to stand well with the army, nothing has been said, 
even in the organs of the Elysée, with respect to the 
enthusiasm of the troops, and that only one instance is 
given in which they cried Vive le Président, when the 
crowd cried Vive la 127 Perhaps the silence of 
the troops may have been in consequence of specific 
orders to that effect, but in the meantime it is set down 
to a feeling of indifference, or even hostility. 


Revision or THe Constirution.—The desire for 
the revision of the constitution would appear to be 
ing amongst the Provincial Councils. The 
Couneil-General of the Dordogne, sitting at Peri- 
r adopted, by unanimity, a resolution demand- 
ng a revision of that fundamental code. The 
Council-General of the department of the Eure, 
sitting at Evreux, has also ad the same reso- 
lution by a considerable majority. The Council- 
General of the Calvados, sitting at Bien. has adorted 
a resolution to the same effect. M. Dupont de l' Eure 
has presented a protest against the revision of the 
constitution in the Council-General of that depart- 
ment. The Council-General of the department of 
Avezron has rejected a motion demanding a revision 
of the constitution. 


M. pz Lamartine has 4 4— upon the scene 
with suggestions touching the present crisis. Be- 
ginning with demonstrating the im bility of re- 
storing either monarchy or empire, he advocates the 
maintenance of the ublic. He looks upon a 
revision of the constitution in the light of a national 
necessity. He regards it as the mission of the new 
Constituent Assembly, to restore universal suffrage, 
but purged of abuses ; to re-establish two Chambers ; 
to replace the Council of State with an elective 
Senate; to declare the re-eligibility of the actual 
President; to prolong his term of office; and, 
finally, to pS pms a provisional executive. Louis 
Napoleon, whose term of power expires on the 
second Sunday in 1852, will, M. de Lamartine is 
persuaded, descend from his presidential chair on 
— day, and re-assume his station of a private 
citizen, 


The Evdénement mentions a report that the Duchess 
d' Orleans has written to M. Thiers to inform him 
that the Queen, her mother-in-law, and the other 
members of the family, are desirous of his presence 
at a conseil de famille, to be held at Claremont in the 
course of the present month. 


THE WIESBADEN OONFERENCE. 


Many accounts from Wiesbaden concur in stating 
that a complete schism in the Legitimist party has 
been caused by M. de Larochejaquelin’s letter. A 
letter in the Ordre thus describes the rupture— 


M. de Larochejaquelin, whose monarchical devotedness 
does not exclude a certain Republican frankness, and 
who has a strong feeling of his personal value, showed a 
pretension to play a principal part. After the arrival of 
the Prince he held a second rank. Apartments had 
been reserved by order of the Count de Chambord in the 
Hotel Duringer for M. Berryer and several other lead- 
ing members of the Legitimist y; but M. de La- 
rochejaquelin was overlooked. is tlemam aſter- 
wards wished, without waiting for the advice or the 
convenience of the Count de Chambord, to proceed to 
prescribe the conduct which the Legitimist party should 
adopt. He was given to understand that he showed 
himself too impatient. A short time after, the Count 
de Chambord formed a sort of privy council, with which 
he proceeded in long and private conferences to that 
examination on which M. de Larochejaquelin pretended 
prematurely to bring on a discussion. This privy council 
was composed of M. Berryer, General de Saint Priest, 
M. de Vatimesnil, M. Benoist d’Azy, and the Duke de 
Noailles. M. de Larochejaquelin did not form a part of 
it. That gentleman was deeply hurt at this 2— 
and abrupt! left Wiesbaden without taking leave of the 
Prince. After his departure, the Count de Chambord 
said before several persons, 1 regret for M. de La. 
rochejaquelin’s sake that he has left us inthis manner. 
I have dwelt on these facts because they explain the 
state of things declared by the Count de Chambord. The 
Prince has loudly declared himself, both by his acts and 
by his words, in favour of the prudent, circumepect, and 


conciliatory policy of M. Berryer, and against the ag- 


easive one of M. de Larochej+quelin and the Gazette 
45 France. Contrary to the opinion of the ultra Legiti- 
mists, the persons engaged in the conferences at Wies- 
baden asserted that before all it was necessary to defend 
and save material order. It was to that work that for 
the last two years MM. Berryer, de Vatimesnil, and 
Benoist d’Azy, have devoted themselves ; and their con- 
duct has met with the entire approbation of the Count 
de Chambord. 

The Count seems to be trying to play the same 
game with the working men which Louis Napoleon 
did before he obtained power. He is described, in 
the Opinion Publique, as taking great interest in the 
condition of the labouring class, To three members 
of the deputation from the working men of Paris, 

He spoke with the greatest emotion of the women and 
young girls who were ex d by their misery to fall into 
snares laid for them, and pointed out institutions which 
might be established for their assistance. He entered 
with great feeling into the situation of the workmen who 
were prevented them earning their bread honestly from 
want of employment. He also spoke of the means 
which might be adopted to give employment to liberated 
convicts, and to bring them back to the paths of honesty. 
He left the three delegates deeply impressed with 
titude for the solicitude evinced towards the working 
classes. 

The same journal gives an account of a dinner 
given by the Parisian deputation, at which the Mar- 

uis D’Epinay, the Count de Laferronays, the Prince 
e Montmorency, the Marquis Duplessis Belliére, 
and other noblemen, were placed here and there 
among the workmen. This was very clever, and 
would, no doubt, have its effect for the moment. At 
the dessert the Prince entered the room, and the 
company all rose, Having filled a glass he said, 
“with a deep and vibrating voice—Gentlemen, I 
ive you a toast: to France—to my dear country.” 
‘he toast was drunk with unbounded enthusiasm, 
especially by the working men, who are described as 
having been quite carried away by the spirit of the 
scene. Each one took away with him the glass in 
which he had drunk to the health of the Prince. 
They hoped that Providence and France would one 
day allow them to drink to the health of the Count 
de Chambord in the country of his ancestors, and 
they, therefore, desired to provide themselves with 
their glasses. M. de Salvandy had arrived at 
Wiesbaden in the 8 of M. Pageot, formerl 
French envoy to the United States. They were vot 
invited to dine with the Duke of Bordeaux, who 
placed M. de Salvandy at his right hand. 


THE WAR IN THE DUCHIES, 


Hostilities are still suspended. The position of 
the two armies remains the same. The news of the 
re-occupation of the towns of Toenning and Fried- 
rickstadt by the Holstein troops is now contradicted. 
The Duchies have received no other assistance from 
Germany than the private subsidies of men, money, 
and other necessaries; and, whilst on the one hand 
the Augsburg Universal Gazette speaks of a plan of 
the Bavarian Government to summon a congress of 
the German states, for the object of giving a mutual 
help to the Duchies, it is rumoured, on the other 
hand, by the German press, that, in consequence of 
the Vienna Cabinet having adhered to the London 
protocol, 3,000 Austrians composing the Voral 
corps, commanded by the Archduke Albrecht, an 
the tenth corps of the German Confederation, are 
destined, if nut already ordered, to enter Holstein, 
to eventually occupy the Duchy of Schleswig, and 
to destroy the army of the Duchies. But, if the 
Holsteiners are lacking assistance on the t of 
official Germany, a new destroyer of human life has 
just began its ravages in their ranks: viz. the 
Cholera Morbus. Fortunately for them, their adver- 
saries are suffering more severely from the presence 
of the same disease. 


Whilst hostilities are suspended between the two 
belligerent parties, and the fatal strokes of the cholera 
have followed those of the cannon and the bayonet, 
Lord Palmerston has thrown his diplomatic missile 
against the independence of the Duchies, viz., a note 
despatched to the Prussian Government, in which he 
calls upon Prussia, in the terms of her treaty with 
Denmark, to interfere with Holstein, and, without 
delay, to use all the means at her disposal to induce 
the Lieutenancy of the Duchies to respect the en- 
gagement which Prussia has contracted for Hulstein 
as well as for the other members of the confede- 
ration.“ But to this note the Prussian Cabinet has 
replied, “ That the invocation of the treaty referred 
to is a matter of surprise to the Prussian Cabinet. 
None knows better than the mediating power (Eng- 
land) that the simple peace was expressly accepted 
ig the supposition that events were to take their free 
course, and that the settlement of the differences 
between the Duchies and the King-duke was to be 
abandoned to the parties then in presence—the even- 
tualities of a decision by force of arms being ex- 
pressly taken into account.“ Another despatch has 
since received at Berlin from Lord Palmerston, 
inviting Prussia to sign the London protocol. An 
answer was in preparation, containing, of course, a 


refusal. 
AMERICA. 


Advices from New York are to the 20th ult. The 
most important item of political news is the an- 
nouncement that the differences between the United 
States and Portu have been settled, Portu 
consenting to pay in all cases except in that of the 
„General Armstrong,” and that is to be left to the 
arbitration of a disinterested power, probably Swe- 
den. The latest dates from gon oy are to the 
19th of August, The Senate, having passed the 
Utah Bill, the Texas Boundary Bill, the bill 
for establishing a territorial government in New 


Mexico, the bill for admitting California into 
the Union, and had taken up the Fugitive Slave 


* 


gra- tions. President 


Bill. Several amendments had been offered, but the 
measure was making slow progress. In the House 
of tatives, motions to suspend the standing 
orders and take up the territorial bills sent from the 
ate on the 20th or 23rd, were rejected. The 
Appropriation Bill was advancing very tardily. 
exas seems resolved to continue obstinate on the 
boundary and other territorial questions. A special 
and adventitious interest has been given to the 
question by the development to a sort of crisis of 
certain negotiations between the State of Texas and 
the Federal State, which commenced under the pre- 
sidency of General — 4 Rendered apprehensive 
by the movements of the New Mexicans towards 
taining a territorial government, Texas had memo- 
rialized General Taylor on the encouragement to 
those movements given by the federal officers left in 
charge of its military government since its conquest 
in the Mexican war: complaining that their political 
movements | pa uae the position of the legislative 
question, vernor Bell had at last intimated that 
he should march Texan and take possession 
for his own state, pending the legislative delibera- 
illmore had intimated that the 
disputed territory now held by the Federal State 
would be so held inviolate, and that any attempt by 
Texas to invade it would be by all the 
military and naval power of the Union. The Presi- 
dent’s message communicating these developments, 
and Mr. Secretary Webster's despatches, embodying 
the federal case, are much praised for their decision 
of tone and fine style. 


Cawapva.—Toronto papers of the 10th instant com- 
municate the prorogation of the Provincial Parlia- 
ment by Lord Elgin on that day. One hundred and 
seven bills were made law by the Queen's assent. 
The list includes acts for the transfer and manage- 
ment of the Provincial Post-office; to equalize 
assessments; to establish free banking; to impose 
twenty per cent. on foreign reprints of English copy- 
rights; to incorporate a company for the settlement 
and moral improvement of the coloured population ; 
to make the selection of juries by ballot ; and to give 
municipalities power to issue or withhold tavern- 
licences. The ceremony of p ation had some 
éclat given to it by the invited visit of the authorities 
of Buffalo with some two hundred citizens from that 
industrious centre of Yankee enterprise. The visit 
seems to have been very pleasant to both parties ; 
and accounts say with naiveté, that Lord n is 
growing popular again—he received several cheers, 
some of them from the Tory party. Accounts from 
Toronto deny, on — 2 the rumour that Lord 
Elgin was about to retire from the Governor-Gene- 
ralship of Canada. 


WEST INDIES, 


By recent accounts it appears that the Isthmus of 
Panama was very sickly from the heavy rains. 
Numbers of persons were dying from scarcity of food 
and the want of proper medical attendance. Another 
affray had taken p between the Indians and 
Americans, the latter having fired upon the former. 
The Indians afterwards armed themselves, and drove 
the Americans to a part of the town of Chagres en- 
tirely occupied by them. The intended road across 
the Isthmus of Panama from Navy Bay had been 
commenced by the American company, hundreds of 
labourers having arrived there from Carthagena and 
the surrounding country. 


Throughout the West Indies the Ist of August 
holidays in celebration of emancipation had passed 
off quietly. 

Dates from British Guiana are to the th ult. The 
subject of Coolie immigration had been the most 
prominent feature of public interest, and the Court 
of Policy was occupied with a bill for its renewal 
and better regulation. The feeling of the community 
appeared to be decidedly averse to the colony having 
any further connexion upon the old terms with these 
Asiatic labourers. The Demerara Royal Gazette 
affirms, that the Coolies have already proved a very 
dear bargain to the country, and that it is question- 
able whether the condition of the colony, as an ex- 
porting community, has been much improved by the 
costly experiment of 1845. It ap that the 
enormous sum of 947,816 dollars has expended 
since — hy supporting the introduction of lies 


from In 
INDIA AND CHINA. 


The suicide of Colonel King, commanding her 
Majesty’s 14th Light Dragoons, on the 6th of July, 
has excited a painfal sensation in India. The cir- 
cumstances which led to the rash act were as fol - 
lows :—A private of the regiment was sentenced, 
some time back, to receive corporal punishment, for 
charging the Colonel with cowardice, stating that 
he ran away at Chillanwallah. The prisoner was 
brought on parade for punishment in a state of pal- 

ble intoxication, having been allowed to get drunk 
n the guard-room of the 14th while under sentence; 
the punishment was, nevertheless, ed with. 
When freed from the triangles the prisoner, infuri- 
ated by pain and drink (he had drunk in the guard- 
room near two bottles of spirits), becoming, as might 
have been foreseen, outrageous and abusive, rushed 
up to the Colonel, and, in the presence of the whole 
regiment, repeated his former charge, for which he 
was again placed in confinement, and sentenced by 
a court-martial to transportation—which sentence 
the Commander-in-Chief refused, under the cir- 
cumstances of the case, to sanction; and ordered 
the man to return to his troop. The remarks of the 
Commander-in-Chief on this trial, added to what 
he formerly said at Lahore (“ that the men of the 
14th would go anywhere if properly led“), stung 
Colonel King so deeply as to induce him to commit 
suicide. 

The Affreedees have again closed the pass to Ko- 


— 


1850. } 


pe Nonrontormtst. 


 — oa 


— 


— 


hat, and sem inclined to be as troublesome as ever. 
A man of the Horse Artillery has been shot by one 
of them close to hie quarter guard. 

General Campbell has returned to the Punjaub, 
but a large party of officers still remain in Cashmere, 
where they are treated by Gholab Singh with the 
utmost kindness and attention. 

The south-west monsoon, so long delayed, had at 
last set in in earnest, and all apprehensions of 
ſumine in Western India were at an end. In Bengal 


the rains were injuriously 822 the indigo eu- 
tivation, and there were in the h- 
bourhood of Calou course of the in ed 


railway to Budram being described as at present a 
en of inundation better adapted to the operation of 
steam-boats than steam-carriages.” 

The Lahore Chronicle says, that the order retain- 
ing Scinde allowances for the troops beyond the 
Indus, at the time the Governor-General had ex- | 
pressed his anxious desire to assimilate the pay, is | 
the real ground of the feud known to exist between 
his and Sir Charles Napier.” | 

The Sikh prisoners at Allahabad still keep the au- 
thorities there in a state of disquiet. They have 
been detected in commenication with the ex-Ranee| 
(now in Nepaul). On the 26ch of June, a Cawnpore 
Brahmin, named Seetaram, was found inside che 
quarters inhabited by the prisoners, ten in number, 
notwithstanding all the precautions and vigilance | 
used to prevent every species of intercourse, No- 

was found on the man, though he ackriow- 
being in Sikh pay. The next day a court of 
inquiry was assembled, and sufficient was elicited to 
— that a deep. laid plot had been organized. The 
emedar and sentries in charge of the guard have 
been placed in arrest on a suspicion of collusion. 

From China the intelligence is of no great conse- 
quence. Governor Bonham had arrived at Shang- 
hai, but nothing more has transpired relative to the 
mission of her Krajenty’s aloop Reynard“ to Pekin, 
or rather to the Peiho. "the new Governor of 
Macao, Senhor Da Cunha, has arrived in China, to. 
gether with three small ships of war and about 1,000 
troops. Communications have passed between him 
and the Imperial Commissioner, but their precise’ 
nature has not transpired. It is rumoured that he 
is instructed to demand the absolute ceasion of the 

ula of Macao to the Portuguese and the with- 
drawal of all Chinese posts within a certain distance, 
together with the expence of the present expedi- 
tion. His force is, however, considered insufficient 
for energetic coercive measures should his demands 


be refused 
AUSTRALIA, 
Melbourne papers to the 16th of May have been 


— 


received in India. They bring intelligence of the & 


commencement of an open and determined agitation 
of the question of the severance of the Australian 
colonies from the mother country. The agitation 
has been originated by the Rev. Dr. Lang, a Presby- 
terian minister and old colonist, who, it will 

remembered, published lately in the English papers 
a strongly-written letter to the Colonial Secretary 
regatding the mis of their colonies by the 
Colonial-office. Dr. has delivered a long 


a cogent description for the adoption of that step, to 
which he believes Great Britain will assent, “on a 


a tga ion of the case.” While in Eng- 
litical 


eonsulted men of eminence in the po- 
world, and received from them asaesurances to 
that effect. His idea of forming a great political | 
league, in order to about the desired release, 
was cordially approved by the colonists, and 0 | 
iriformed him that England was now fully prepare 

for such & movement on the part of her colonies 


able 
: 


sen 
urgent colonies, | 


reue the 
utions :— 


in litical league for mutual 
—— re Lar 


objects set forth in the four following 
Ist. To unite 


Ray pte 
New South Wales 


or the Moreton 
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to pan “at 20 meg be 
that have s resulted from pr 
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Assuming that England will to the erection 
of the proposed republic, Dr. s scheme de- 
scends to the minor arrangements for its government, 
which he would commit to the hands of a president, 
with a salary of £3,000 per annum. general 
legislature would assist and control the president, | 
with fanctions it is designed to assimilate to those 
of the American chief magistrate. On all matters 
of internal legislation, education, religion, police, 
public works, and so forth, Dr. Lang recommends 
that the respective states of the federation should be 
left yfree. Dr. Lang entered into the details 
of scheme at great length, and every word was 
applauded to the echo. 

r. Lang ap to have been subsequently cast 
into prison arbitrarily for some matter of debt, to the 
great displeasure of the Melbourne ae were 
raising a subscription to procure his release. The 
particulars of the affair are not given in any of the 

that have reached India. 

m interest at Adelaide is in a flourishing 
state, and the totel proceeds of copper mines during 
the last 44 years are estimated at £592,262, Gold- 
washing has commenced with sufficient pr t of | 
success to stop emigration to California. Experi- 
ments have been made on the sands from the bed of 
the Unkaparinga, a stream south of Adelaide, with a 
newly-invented machine, capable of washing from 
26 to 80 tons per day. Two ounces of gold were 
obtained from 160ibs. of sand. Very ising in- | 
dicatioas of coal have been made on the south side 
of Kangaroo Island. . 


FORFIGN MISCELLANY. 


Stave Taabr bbc aun r 
news has reached Liverpool from Rio Janeiro (vid 
Bahia), dated July 18. It appears that the Chamber 
of Deputies has passed a law declaring the slave 
trade to be piracy, and seems altogether to be in 
earnest to terminate the inhuman traffic. Sickness 
was very prevalent all round Rio. 


Tun Tips or Emsenation ro CaniPornta is as 
at as ever by sea, and greater than ever by land. 

t appears, however, that the sickness and mortality 
have been truly terrific. Oue correspondent, writing 
trom Fort Saramie, says that he counted 645 newly. 
made graves on the trail to that place, and that many 
who were too ill to proceed were left by their com- 


panions to die. 
bh ae 1 -_ his suite, — 
ani y Captain Fanshaw, their interpreter, have 
n lionizing in Paris during the last ten days. On 
Thursday week they visited the ies and museum 
of the Louvre, They greatly all they saw, 
but what ed to please them most was the 
containing Chinese desigus and utensils. I. 
the Hotel Sinet, the distinguished strangers lodge iu 
apartments entirely separated from the rest of the 
hotel. They communicate with no one, and keep 
their curtains constantly closed. As their religion 
0S ae them to kill their own meat, the P t 
of ice, on the request of the English — 41 
— cohsented to allow animals to be slaughtered in 


Tae Lats Kino or Horta died insolvent. It 

is to the honour of the country that his property all 

oes to the of his debts. His paintings 
ave yielded at auction nearly £100,000. 


) 
Kossuth’s Lerrek ro Gewenit Cass. — Kutaya 
(Asia Minor), May the 26th, 1860.—Genetal,—I | 
is already ten months that I have the anguish of 
exile to endure. Nature has man’s mind with won- 
derfal elasticity endowed. It yields to many 
changes of fate, and gets accustomed even to adver- 
sity; But to one thing the patriot’s beart er 
learns to inure itself—to of exile. You 
remember yon patrician of Ahe: who, when | 
1 feigned high treason, that he might at 
least from the scaffold cast over the Rialto a gl 
once more. This fond desire I can éusily under. | 
von Venetian, 
and 


stünd. I can so the more, 
though exiled, knew his fatherland to be happy 
great: but I. sir, earry the dolour of millions, the 
ins of a down-trodden country, in my wounded | 
feast, without having even the sad consolation to 
think tat it could not otherwise be. Ob, had 
Divine Providence only from treason deigned me to 
preserve, I swear to the Almighty God the threat- 
ening billows of des have fallen like 


: 


tism woul 


foam from the rock of my brave people's breasts. 
‘lo have this drm conviction, sit, and, instead of the 
well · deser ved victory of freedom, to find oneself in 
exile, the fatherland in chains, a profound sorrow, a 
rief. Neithet have I the consolation to 
mi 


eless 
have — 


tigations 4 the hospitable | 
hearth of a great free people, contemplation of 
which, by the imposing view of freedom's wonderful 
powers, warms the despondent heart, making it in 
the destiny of mankind believe. It is not 
a coward lamentatlon which makes me all this, 
General, but the lively sense of e and 
thankful acknowledgments for your generous sym- | 


pathy. I wanted tosketch the darkness of my des- be 


tiny, that you might feel what benedt must bave 
of light, by which you, from 
the capital of free America, have heightened my 
night. It was in Broussa, General, that the notice 
of your imposing s has reached me; in yonder 
B where Hannibal bewailed his country’s 
— and foretold the full of its o rs. 
Henuibal, exiled like myself, but still unhep- 
ver news anes © ae esa 
ngratitude of his people, but I by the love of 
mne. Lee, General, your powerful speech 
was not only the inspiration of sympathy for un- 
od 


! 


‘ 


merited misfortune, so natural to noble, 
tion of the justice 

it was a leaf from the book of fate, unveiled o the 
world. On that day, General, you were sitdfig, ih 


| honest friend of freedom. Let me h 


i 


ueen, 
Berwick, to be 
co the 
to testify her sense o 
the engineer, Mr. Stephenson, by offerio 


og okey 


it.— 


cling | principal 


— 


the name of mankind, in tri 


great work, or not? 
an efficient instrument 
am now buried alive. 
accept the call to action, should I be deemed worth 
of it, or sabmit to the doom | 
it must be so. But, be it ene or the 
that your sentence will be falfilted. 
aged Europe, at the sun of Freedom's you 
America, will herself grow 2 I know 
that my people, who ved. 80 of 1 
will yet, motwiths ng their present degtadati 
* heavy in this balanve of fate; and I know that 
as long as one Hungarian lives, yout name, , 
will be counted the most cherished in ay 
native land, as the distinguished man, who, a worthy 
in of the generous sentiments of the great 
American people, has upon us poor Hungarians 
the consolation bestowed of a confident hope, at a 
moment when Europe's d t politics seemed our 
unmerited fate for ever to seal. Muy be pleased. 
General, to ateept the most fervent thanks of 8 
that, shou 

Mr. Ujhasy (my oldest and best f „and 
representative in the United States), in the interest 
of the holy cause to which you have so generously 
oy protection accorded, addressing himself to you 
or something which you might, in your wisdom, 
dge convenient and practicable, you will aot with- 
Id from us your powerful au und please to 
accept the &sstrance of my hi t osteem and most 

culiat vénetation. —L. Ane, Governor of 

ungary.— Te the Honourable the General Cass, 
Washington.—I hope you will excuse my bed 
English. I thought it my daty te address you in 
your own language. 

The Cape of Good Hope papers are writing his- 
tories of the Anti-Convict League; numerous 
instances of fidelity to the pledge are given, For 


aR 


example, a government servant,” while bei 


shaved was suddenly abandoned by the knight of the 
rag w, on the discovery by the latter that the psrry 
operated on was obnoxious to the pledge. Mr. 
Justice Menzies for a similar reason was refused a 
pair of inexpressibles by his tailor, and the judge re- 
siding at Wynberg was refused a seat in an omnibus 
on the same plea. 


La Patris tells a story of a dispute between an 
English traveller and a custom-house officer respect- 
ing the admissibility of M. Soyer’s magic stove. The 
officer contended that it was hardware ibited b 
law. The Eaglishman assured him that it was R 
kitohen; seeing them look inetedubous, “ he quietly 
fixed the stove—lighte! a brass lam uced from 
a kind of book one or two raw cotelettes ready egg: d 


and breaded, threw them inte a mi frying- 
pan, and served them up im about a Minute, to the 
great astonishment of the spectators. The officer 


was not proof on this demonstration, and the 
stove was allo to pass. 


The potato disease has appeared in Belgium, 
ticularly in the d „ the Ie. 
Hainault. In the neighbourh of Leuze the loss 
is estimated at 80 per cent. In some places the crop 
is not worth gathering in. 


The ish clergy, in imitation of theit Pied- 
montese ren, evinte 2 of a desire to em- 
barrass the Government by refusing religious tites 


to the possessots of chuteh property * 
t Alex - 


Cao continued to in Egypt. 
andria there wete dee Wy deaths Mi, at Caito 
done the number, and throughout the Delta it 
exists more ot less, 

Box Mor sr Loum Narotson.—The Jow nail de 
? Ain says :—“ A nuthber of dons thote of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, in passing h our pro- 
vi are in circulation. We will cite ene among 
others: A little before arriving at Lyons, a man was 
bathing near a little town, on seeing the Presi- 
dent in the steamet, he raised his head from the 
water and toated like a madman, ‘ Vivé la Répub- 
lique démocratique et sociale!" Scarcely had the 
cry been uttered, when the persons near, being 
greatly irritated, to chastice the demagogue. 
‘Stop,’ said the Prince, smiling, it is not astonish- 
ing that a sans cute should be a partizan of the 
democratic and social republic !* This mot disarmed 
the wrath of the bystanders, bather took another 
plunge, and nothing else was talked of than the 
gracious conduct of the Prince.” 

Genenat Hara has left Frankfort and arrived 
at Brussels ; on hie way, it is said, to land. 

Tun Lint or Customs now existing the 
kingdom of Poland and the other parts of the 
Russian empire, is to be sbolished on the let of 


January, 1661. 
—ſ 


. 


. e 
t minent dcientific 


Majesty's 
pleased 
skill of 

bim, 
Gtey, the honout of knighthood. 
gratefully and respectfalty declined 
eekly OAron tolo. 
Tas Poraro.— We have mache several inquiries 
(Aag. 81) among the furthers residing in the 


testimony 
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From its extensive circulation—far exceeding most o 
the journals of a similar character published in — 
—the Nonconformist presents à very desirable — — 
for advertisements, especially those relating to ’ 


ks. Articles of General Consumption, 
— A for Philanthropic and Religious Objects 
The terms are low :— . a 

For Eight Lines and under 2 

For every additional Two Lines . > 2 
Half a Column £1 | Column ececeses 


A Reduction is 
inserted. All Advertisements 
accompanied with a Post- office Order, 


for payment in London. 


— — 


or by a reference 


„„ We regret that, by mistake, a paragraph of 
the proceedings of the Peace Congress delegates, 
commencing “The minor objects,” &c., has 
been placed at the end of the narrative instead 
of being put under the head “ Heidelberg,” and 
was discovered too late to be rectified before 
post time. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“A Constant Reader.“ We will endeavour to supply 
the information in our next number. 
48. Cowling.” Our space is this week pre-occupied. 
“Amen.” Declined. 


Mr. Hzearp’s Casz.—The following additional con- 
tributions have been received: 


£s. d. 
Alderman Challis 100 
Rev. J. Burnett 2 8 OG 
J.P. Wilson, E66 22 0 
E. F. Wilson, pee eeeeeeeeee 2 2 0 
R. Ashton Esq., Darwen ...... 1 0 0 


We shall be glad to be the medium of conveying 
any further amounts which our friends may entrust to 
our care, in behalf of Mr. Heard. 


The sPonconformist. 
LONDON: WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 4, 1850. 


SUMMARY. 

Tue week's intelligence presents few topics of 
any political significance, but one or two events 
which mark its calendar are destined to have no 
small influence upon the future well-being of the 
country. We may, therefore, pass by the occur- 
rence of several parliamentary vacancies in quar- 
ters almost inaccessible to popular influence, 
and the secession of Viscount Fielding, a distin- 
guished Puseyite, from the Established Church, 
in the presence of such suggestive events as the 
completion of the sub-marine telegraph between 
En land and France, and the opening of the great 
railway viaduct across the Tweed, under royal 
auspices—the former adding a fresh link to the 
bond of union between the two most influential 
nations of Europe—the latter increasing the ties 
which unite the northern with the southern 
half of Great Britain. These important events 
are a fitting corollary to the Frankfort Peace Con- 
gress. The object of the latter may at present 
appear Utopian, as did a few the reali- 
zation of the former. But the cameleon of the 
one is a positive advance towards the completion 
of the other; and while worldly-wise journalists are 
holding up to ridicule the labours of the peace 
missionary, their own columns are recording events 
which are layin * — — for his Nr 
success. Not the least gratifyi ign of “ 
good time coming ” is the r to which 
the Queen and her consort are devoting their high 
influence; the one in promoting the facilities of 
communication by railways—the other by means 
of an Industrial Exhibition for all nations, 


It is not often that we feel complacent, beyond 
a habitual sense that the execution of justice upon 
an offender is a service to the whole community, 
with the administration of criminal law. ‘Terrible 
crimes excite so much of horror at their ts, as 
to push aside satisfaction at their punishment— 
minor offences fall into the indifferent regard of 
routine. Buta sentence like that passed on the 
officers of the “ Orion” calls almost for congratu- 
lation. Their fault was of a itude correspon- 
dent to its appalling result. y neglected an 
every-day duty—and the consequences were even 
more than is comprehended in the loss of so many 
lives. Such sins of omission may be of common 
occurrence—such consequent catastrophes can be 
but rare ; but the latter, not the former, considera- 
tion must be weighed in awarding the penalty. 
Severity is necessary for the safety of the public, 
and will doubtless prove salutary to the profession. 
It will sharpen the owners of maritime convey- 
ances in the selection of commanders, and correct 
the marvellous tendency of seamen to recklessness 


of their own lives, and of the hundreds entrusted to 
their care. 


A dissension that might have occasioned a 
catastrophe scarcely less — than that just 
dismissed, has been going on these two or three 
weeks past. The engine-drivers of the Eastern 
Counties Railway, strongly dissatisfied with the 

een tly-appointed superintendent, 
resigned when refused. 
pany contrived to fill up 


"| aggerated 


: the vacancies, and so brought the seceders first to 
parley, and then unconditionally to submit and 
sue for reinstatement. There can be no doubt that 
the men had strong cause of complaint, and as 
little that they acted with the precipitancy of ex- 
strength. They thought themselves 
essential to the working of the line, and reckoned 
on the known readiness of directors to sacrifice all 
to dividends. The directors, on the other hand, 
had as certainly permitted their employed to fall 
into irregularities ; pulled them up with sudden 
and arbitrary severity; and refused, with the 
hauteur of purse-pride, conference and rectifi- 
cation. The incident tells a third way—against 
the unnatural system which unites capital and 
labour by weekly — 1 — alone; a bond of 
only partially mutual interest, liable to be broken 
the first moment that passion weakeris the sense of 
self-interest in either party, greatly to the damage 
of both. Were engine-drivers shareholders, they 
would keep good time, take care of their iron 
steeds, seek to swell dividends, and abstain from 
strikes as suicidal ; while directors would cease to 
snub a body that could spoil their re-election. 


British India is giving new proof of the costliness 
of conquest, and the troublesomeness of a stand- 
ing army. From amidst rumours of plots among 
native princes, and threats of resumed insurrection 
and hostilities, we may take the more intelligible 
and melancholy episode of the Fourteenth - 
goons, narrated in its proper place. Regiments 
get to blows about imputed cowardice at Chillan- 
wallah, with which one taunts the other; and a 

rivate drives his colonel to madness and suicide 

by repeating the taunt, under shadow of the 
highest authority. ‘The Commander-in-Chief may 
be as peevish as he is valiant, and more tyrannical 
than military despots need be—the insubordina- 
tion of the Foarteenth may be unparalleled in the 
army—but men will scarcely disbelieve that this 
accidental glimpse reveals a normal condition of 
things. A standing army in a hot country is quite 
incompatible with peace. Loose the rein of dis- 
cipline, and brigades will quarrel about the ne 
of their shakos, till called out again to fight the 
turbans. 


The effects of the death of the citizen-king of 
France upon the future destinies of his country are 
not yet visible. Gradually the rival claimants for 
the supreme power are assuming a more decided 
and antagonistic attitude. The plans of the Orleanist 
section of the monarchical party are scarcely deve- 
loped, so that at present Louis Napoleon and the 
Count de Chambord divide the field between them. 
The latter has broken up his little court at Wies- 
baden, to which his Legitimist friends flocked in 
great numbers, with the understood determination 
that his claims to the crown of France are to be 
put forward with more prominence and resolution 
than has hitherto been the case. His claims consist 
in his Bourbon descent and a certain captivating 
style of address united with considerable tact— 
qualities which, two centuries ago, would have 
gained no little popularity, but in these days 
of revolutionary upturning will go but a little wa 
to recommend him to a nation capable of self- 

vernment. On the otherhand, President Napoleon 

as been urging his pretensions throughout the 

country in propria persona, but his ial success 
has been chequered by many significant rebuffs. 
Rural mayors and Catholic priests have evinced a 
blind zeal for his cause, but the more intelligent 
class have, for the most part, exhibited a provoking 
indifference to his imperial aspirations. On the 
whole, judging from recent events, the French 
people would appear to be satisfied to give their 
present constitution a fair trial, and, in respect to 
the rival claimants for their suffrages, to be disposed 
to exclaim—*‘ A plague on both your houses.“ 
But we have yet to see what results are to arise 
from the cry now being raised in many of the 
Councils-General for a revision of the Consti- 
tution. 


The other noteworthy events in foreign politics, 
are—the adhesion of Austria to the protocol guaran- 
teeing the integrity of the Danish monarchy—the 

ing of a law by the Brazilian Chamber of 

uties, declaring the slave-trade to be piracy— 
and the firm stand made by the new Government 
of the United States against the insolent preten- 
sions of Texas. 


From recent advices from Australia, it appears 
that Dr. Lang, whose efforts to promote emigration 
to that colony will be fresh in the recollection of 
our readers, has, with considerable success, com- 
menced an agitation at Melbourne with the view 
of effecting a ful separation between that 
colony and the mother country. The details of 
his project are published elsewhere. At Melbourne 
the scheme has been very favourably received. 
How it will be regarded in other parts of that con- 
tinent remains to be seen. Great as are the 
grievances of which Australia has reason to com- 
plain, we can scarcely suppose that it is yet in a 
position to take so extreme a step as that recom- 
mended by Dr. Lang, unless, indeed, the provisions 
of the new Australian Colonies Bill, which passed 


last session, should be specially obnoxious to the 
colonists, 


— 
— 0 


TRANSPLANTATION NOT REPRO- 
DUCTION. 


THE growth of our Australian colonies will form 
a striking chapter in the history of this nineteenth 
century—for they are of scarcely older origin, 
Living men beheld the ships whic conveyed the 
first settlers. It then required a rare foresight and 
a bold imagination to prognosticate what is now 
common-place remark—that those vessels were 
freighted with the seeds of a new empire; indeed, 
of society in a new hemisphere. The soil was un- 
known, and the seed was unpromising to the worst 
degree. The foundations of almost all states were 
laid beneath the darkness of unrecorded antiquity, 
or the obscuring clouds of obscurity and meanness, 
Herdsmen too fierce for submission to patriarchal 
rule, hunters weary of the tameness of life in tents, 
are the half-fabulous authors of Oriental mon- 
archies. Fugitives from misfortune and justice 
are said to have associated with the lupine pro- 
enitors of Rome in rearing it from the mud of 
tium. The fathers of the Western world were 
not all pilgrims of religion and liberty, nor even the 
hardy sons of unscrupulous enterprise. But 
these men who, sixty years ago, sailed for the 
islands and shores of the Southern Asia, were 
neither escaped from persecution nor followin 
hope. They were exiles in the hardest sense—their 
argosy was a prison—they landed in fetters, and 
worked under a taskmaster and a guard. They 
were shot down there as the refuse and the 
annoyance of the country that had given them 
birth, and was compelled to find a new outlet 
for them by the revolt of her older colonies—left 
there without thought of their destiny, or care for 
more than their sustenance and subordination. 
Nor did the site on which they were deposited 
ther appear so rich as it has since revealed in the 
materials of wealth and the elements of prosperity. 
It lay completely out of the beaten way of the 
world’s business. ‘The surrounding ocean was un- 
tracked, save by adventurous whalers. The adja- 
cent lands were totally unexplored, or known only 
as possessed by aborigines with whom it were better 
to be unacquainted. The nearest point within the 
circuit of civilization was beyond the hope of fre- 
quent communication. The very ground was 
suspected to be impregnated with tropical 
fires, as well as seen to be clothed with 
tropical beauty. Yet here were deposited the 
offscouring of this island — itself long deemed 
the corner of the world—fermented, proved 
fecundite, corrected the worst of the evils 
it inevitably developed, and received continual 
accretions. In little more than fifty years, a 
country peopled by a few ship-loads of convicts 
has come to possess a population of nearly three 
hundred and fifty 222 over several 
states—half of which wonderful increment has 
taken place within the last ten years. 


It is within this last period that those distant 
settlements may be said to have risen to the rank 
of colonies, and to have excited that regard in the 
mother country which is natural in the cir- 
cumstances of both. Commercially they were even 
r of noticeable importance. Their imports 

ad risen to the amount of £3,376,673 in one year, 
and their exports to £1,846,428. Politically, they 
could not but be of value to a country governed 
by a class, for whom provision must somehow be 
made, and glorifying itselfin unbounded dominion. 
But a certain point was reached—the first stage of 
national development accomplished. Imports be- 
gan to decline and exports to increase in the same 
ratio—that is, the country was providing for itself, 
and becoming less dependent on, and more im- 
portant to, others; offering to them the produce 
of her fields and mines, — only caring to receive 
back such as it would not be worth her while to 
make or grow. Wool and copper, in enormous 
quantities—the 1 of duplex wealth, symbols 
of the two great divisions of human industry— 
coming here with reports of boundless pastures, 
and inexhaustible mines, induced a rapid tise of 
emigration thitherward. Statesmen truned their 
eyes in seriousness to an enviable sphere for the 
exercise of their legislative and administrative 
3 the governing of states which they 

ad hitherto despised, and would now embarrass 
with their help. Speculators saw in its unbought 
territories a safe field for their chicane. Lackland 
sons and disinherited heirs, impatient of the degra- 
dation of dependence, felt the spirit of youth 
seconded by the prospects of fame and power. 
Broken-down farmers, ruined tradesmen, were 
dazzled by the short and sure road it presented to 
freeholds and to fortune. Aspiring, thrifty artizans, 
sick of helpless submission to the oscillations of 
a huge commercial system beyond comprehension 
or control, panted for the certainty of employment, 
of independence, and of country life and renovated 
constitutions, promised in pamphlets and pano- 
ramas. Even to the dull ear and heavy heart of 
rustic poverty there came strange stories from 
transported cousins—guilty of poaching or sheep- 
stealing—of high wages and unlimited mutton. 
To tens of thousands it became a land of promise 
—& more generous country than that of their 
nativity, which still they might remember with 


— — 
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honour and affection ; and whose loved scenes they 
might repeat, with warmer colouring, on that other 
side the globe. 

And there, new feelings would spring up. The 
children of the original settlers would be discon- 
tent with the heritage of their fathers’ shame. 
They would even come to resent as an insult the 
presence among them of a race from whose last 
generation many of them — The landed 
proprietor or copper- company director, whose 
father was a transported burglar, was not likely to 
be pleased with the contiguity of such gentry; and 
more recent comers, of untainted descent, would 
join in the opposition to the continued infusion 
into their society of such bad blood. Disregard to 
their complaints would infallibly suggest reflections 
on their ability to stand alone, and hold their own 
against the world; of their right to self-govern- 
ment, and of the absurdity of importing constitu- 
tions and rulers. Superciliousness here wonld pro- 
voke angry retort and resolution there. So it might 
be expected, and so it has turned out. Remon- 
strances have been received with every arrival 
against the policy of our colonial office—now, a 
threatening attitude is taken up. The colonial 
office and the colonies have long been put in 
antagonism—now, they are presented as an alter- 
native ; and we are asked, reasonably enough, to 
surrender one or the other. The British people 
must take care that they have a voice in the de- 
cision—that Downing-street be not permitted to 
refuse its own surrender, and the colonies to accept 
that refusal as the irrational rejoinder of their 
mother country. 


There is one party, at least, that is bent on savin 
the colonies to England, and reproducing 2 
in the colonies. The Canterbury Settlement 
is a device of a very complex character —at once 
the establishment in New Zealand of a counterpart 
to England in the middle ages, and the realization 
ofa Church of the future. The intending settlers 
have been collected from various rural parishes— 
chosen, it seems, chiefly for their good looks and 
their good manners, They were preached to at 
St. Paul's on Sunday—they were feasted at Graves- 
end the next day—and by this time are fairly off, 
in several ships of unprecedented comfort. Every 
settler, it seems, is to be at once a lord of the 
soil and a son of the Church. The land is lotted 
out for their purchase—at no cheap rate, it is 
said—and a spire is to be the first and most 
conspicuous feature of their encampment. A 
bishop goes with them—a man of undoubted 
talent and equal zeal—who would not suffer the 
delay of his consecration to prevent his super- 
intendence of their exodus. He goes with them— 
promising to teach them to write Greek iambics and 
to bleed sheep ; himself oultivating with his own 
hands his little fields, Cincinnatus-like—a pastor 
ina double sense. This is very pretty—more, so 
far it is very good. The spiritual teacher takes 
nothing from the sacredness of his office, and adds 
to the usefulness of the man, when he teaches the 
humanities and bucolics as well as the gospels, and 
enforces all by the example of a well-ordered, 
self-supported home. But the scheme is indicative 
of a desire which now succeeds to the neglect so 
long and mischievously prevalent—that of export- 
ing to our colonies, ready cast and cut, patterned 
on the arbitrary models of existing or imaginary 
institutions, systems of government in Church and 
State, modes of life and education, which had better 
far be left to that invention of which necessity is 
the parent. It is well that emigrants should be 
helped, and even organized—that religious men 
and secular bodies should attend to the subject as 
one characterising these times; but it is unlikely 
that emigration will ever be greatly different to 
what it is—an undertaking in which a man to be 
successful should be unsolicited and individually 
energetic—willing to rough it himself, so that his 
children may have a better lot. To such men let 
the task of governing themselves be left, and the 
right conceded. Let them take with them, if they 
will, the forms, as well as the ideas, of their nation, 


as they take slips and seeds of trees and flowers | Pe™ 


that delight them now—and such as they would 
leave behind, were better left. Institutions, like 
cities, will only be transplanted in name, and wither 
in their strange soil—nations, like ideas and races, 
— reproduce themselves, renewing the vigour 
an 


beauty of their youth to the end of time. 
THE LAWS OF LIFE, WEALTH, AND 
MORALS. 

THE history of human knowledge is that of the 
gradual substitution in the human mind of the 
recognition of law for the vague idea of accident 
orchance. That every existence or event is an 
effect of some pre-acting cause, and that every 
effect must have an adequate cause, is an axiom 
easy to understand, but one that it took long time 
to establish, and that may take yet longer fully to 
apply. Its first — — is the dawn of intelli- 
— herald streak of light on the eastern 

orizon of the intellectual night —its perfect com- 


prehension, if, indeed, that be not reserved for the 
anticipated triumphs of a higher state of being 


than the present, will constitute the noonday, or 


the more glorious and solemn eventide, of 
philosophy. We are now, it may be, midway in 
this inviting and ennobling career. We have got 
above the childish ignorance which instinctively 
attributed every phenomena of nature, every in- 
cident of life, and every movement in society, to 
itself, or toa cause but one step removed. We 
are no longer content to regard anything of which 
we can be the spectators or the subjects as an 
isolated entity or occurrence. We have become 
impatient to refer every object to its class, to rank 
every fact in its appropriate series, and to trace 
the generation of each, step by step, back to the 
remotest influence. The physical world was the 
first, egg to be subjugated to this august 
dominion. From the star to the sand-grain, from 
the cedar of Lebanon to the moss upon the wall, 
from the fragments of antediluvian monsters to the 
meanest insect descried,—all objects, organic or in- 
organic, it was perceived, were the agents and the 
creatures of powers—the winds and waters, sub- 
terranean fires and ethereal essences—which made 
them what they were; and which themselves had 
an appointed mode of action, from which devia- 
tion was im ible, but which it might be impos- 
sible to understand. The deities and demons of 
ancient belief were resolved into the poetical im- 
rsonations of these mysterious but no longer 
idolized powers, or were dismissed by the stern 
hand of science, to the hades of exploded folly. 
Next, the eye of Philosophy was turned within, 
and a new world of wonder answered to the ques- 
tioning, introspective gaze. Her inquiries were 
— and her curiosity heightened, by the un- 
substantial nature and varying aspect of the phe- 
nomena with which she had now to deal. e 
intellect and the passions were themselves the 
subject of their own scrutiny, and seemed by per- 
petual restlessness to elude investigation. The 
senses were counted, distinguished, and deno- 
micated—but not so easily were to be separated 
and described the faculties, propensities, or call 
them what you will, that make up the mysterious 
soul. Hypotheses were started, theories framed, 
systems promulged and established ; but, like the 
meaner empires of the sword, these dynasties of 
intellect rose and fell in melancholy succession. In 
modern times, the method—the inductive, intro- 
duced by Bacon—so successfully employed upon 
the outer world, has been brought to bear upon 
the inner; with what result it remains to be seen 
—for who does not feel that has listened to the 
disciples of Locke and of Kant, that a . 
hilosophy of mind has yet to be constructed 
The morals of mankind— and evil, right and 
wrong, the sanctions of duty, the Godward and 
the human virtues, the rewards of rectitude, and 
the penalties of disobedience—this was a branch 
of knowledge too essential, it would seem, to 
human welfare, to be left to unaided reason; 
revelation has interposed with its heavenly light, 
and constituted the ministers of religion the 
masters of ethical science. Still another great pro- 
vince had to be invaded. Society, with its infinitely 
varied conditions—births, marriages, and deaths; 
wealth and poverty; agriculture and commerce ; 
virtue and crime; its periods of repletion and of 
want, of health and disease ; its classes of decorous 
and criminal; its poor laws and police; its vast 
gregate and infinite multiplication of individual 
— and interests—all these had been 
neglected by the historian, the philosopher, and 
the statesman, for the projects of ambition, the 
imagining of ideal governments, and the meeting 
of extraordinary exigencies. Adam Smith may be 
deemed the father of that social science which, 
busying itself at first with the laws which govern 
the creation of wealth, is now entering on the 
higher topic of its distribution, and embracing all 
the interests of man. Statesmen of every rank, 
liticians of every party, have imbibed the spirit, 
— they a | read the lessons, of this 
new philosophy. ey all admit that the material 
and moral condition of the people at different 
iods and in different parts—the ebb and flow of 
populations, of pauperism, and of crime—have 
some ‘connexion with each other and with other 
things, perhaps with the primitive facts of human 
nature ; that their laws, if made and administered 
in ignorance of this, can only work for mischief ; 
but if the transcript, the wise interpretation, of 
this, may avert or mitigate calamities which now 
surprise and desolate—as the mariner, having no 
control over the storm-cloud which he descries 
with dismay upon his track, may yet turn aside and 
see it sweep past, its lightnings a harmless fringe 
upon “ the trailing garments of the night. 


Governments have, therefore, aided the philoso- 
pher of late by collecting for him facts, accurately 
taken and tabulated, on which to erect his instru- 
ments of observation. The office of the Registrar- 
General is the Greenwich Observatory of social 
science; and from it, and similar establishments, 
valuable reports are continually emanating. Seve- 
ral such have been some time before us—and now 
that the suspension of law-making gives us time 
and space to reflect on the principles of legislation 


life, wealth, or morals; and we trust our readers 
will not suffer this somewhat dry exordium to 
deter them from pursuing the subject in our 
company. 


GALVANISM AND GUTTA PERCHA. 


WE have now lying before us a couple of inches 
of rounded gutta percha, thick as our little finger, 
penetrated by a piece of copper wire about a tenth 
of that thickness. Twenty-five miles of this sub- 
‘stance were, on Wednesday last, laid down between 
Dover and the nearest point on the opposite coast 
of France, and constitute the submarine tele- 


graph. 
There is nothing very wonderful in the accom- 
plishment of this last triumph of science and 
skill. It is only one of a series of achievements 
which seem to grow naturally out of each other. 
Given, a power which will make itself felt at any 
distance, if courteously offered a metal thread for 
its transit, and with no measurable loss of time, 
what remains but to supply the mechanical details ? 
which often, indeed, are perplexing, but are sure 
to be overcome—for not a power of nature has 
been discovered, and its applicability to our uses 
proved, but has been harnessed to ordinary ser- 
vice, or is now being put in traces. For ages 
electricity slept in the amber—it is not a hundred 
ears since Franklin drew it from the clouds; still 
ess since Galvani marked it playing in the dis- 
jecta membra of his wife’s frogs; later still that 
the power of the electric current to magnetise 
iron was detected; yet to how many purposes 
does it already submit its lightning wy and 
who does not expect to see it — like a mid- 
night sun over every city, and superseding the 
steam-engine on road and river ? 


Gutta percha is one of those minor utilities 
which seem necessary to the effectiveness of the 
randest discoveries. Itself but very recently re- 
eased from long imprisonment in the jungles of 
the Indian Archipelago, it enables ua, after playing 
a variety of serviceable and pretty parts, to over- 
come the great difficulty of guarding the electric 
current in its passage through air or water from 
destructive influences and accidents. At once 
ductile and impervious, it readily submits to be 
moulded into any shape, or drawn out to all ne- 
cessary lengths, and promises to resist either the 
continual wear or the tumultuous beating of the 
waves in which it is sunk. The tempest must tear 
up the very bed of the sea before this tubing will 
yield up its trust—and until then, m may 
run to and fro regardless of the contention over- 
head. Gutta percha rose in the rank of utilities 
when it proved itself the best conductor of sound 
—it approximates to grandeur now that it aids to 
— opposite sides of the Channel within speaking 
istance. 


That they are so, is a fact redolent of pride, 
pleasure, and promise. We cannot but be elated 
with the thought that we are one ste © great 
stride—nearer to the re-union of this island with 
its parent land; to the obliteration of that 
disparting flood which is supposed to have forced 
its way between us;—that we can now literal! 
communicate with our friends in Cis-Alpine G 
as easily as if in transpontine London. Imagina- 
tion is authorized to take its loftiest flight from 
this new of reality—challenged by sober fact 
to the wildest speculation. The channel crossed! 
why not the Atlantic? Why not put a galvanic- 
gutta-percha girdle round the globe ? 

What news shall travel along this buried path? 
Shall tidings of treason, revolution, and threats of 
war, hurry hither and thither? or shall we not 
consecrate it, quiet and ethereal as are its work- 
ings, to the appropriate purposes of amicable in- 
tercourse and friendly greeting? 


Tun New Sraur Acr.—The new Stamp Act will 
come into operation on the 11th of October, 
the provisions are several of a new character wi 
reference to the stamp duties. The allowance of one 
and a half per cent. to sellers of receipt stamps is 
now and the former allowance of seven and 
a half per cent. made. The stamp duties es 
various statutes are repealed by the new law, an 
the duties are to be under the management of the 
Inland Revenue s. The stamp duties 
on leases for one year, and on bargains and sales, are 


wholly repealed. With — to money received 
ex for stamp duty, it that 
seciving, manay kur Comp Gotan, ond mleagyee- 


ving money 
priating it, are to be 
amount in the Court of Exchequer, which court is 
empowered to enforce payment in asummary manner, 
For securing the payment of stamp duties penalties 
are imposed, with a proviso that they may be remitted 
if it be proved that the omission to stamp within 
twelve months arose from “ accident, inadvertency, 
or urgent necessity.” Documents in courts have 
been rejected on acccunt of not having a sufficient 
stamp and for remedy an additional stamp may now 


The Liverpool Dock Committee have appointed 
Captain Henrichson, whose wife and children were 
murdered by Gleeson Wilson, to a mastership in one 


we mean occasionally to discuss them—the laws of 


of the docks, 


* 
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AFFAIRS OF JAMAICA. 
(From our Correspondent.) 


$—CULTIVATION OF SUGAR 

. 

CANDLER AND ALEXANDER—THE ANNIVERSARY OF 
EMANCIPATION—POPULAR EDUCATION. 

Since my last letter we have endared a distressing 
drought; and again watched with gladness the returning 
rains, laxuriant vegetation, and renewed freshness and 
health in the flocks and herds. The recently burnt 
mountains, over several of which blazing fires were often 
running in fearful fury, now lift up their heads and 
smile with freshened life. Not long since hundreds of 
cattle were perishiag for want of water, and the turkey 
buszard (commonly called the John Crow,“) was 
everywhere revelling in carrion. Multitudes of people 
then had to travel many miles daily to fetch their scanty 
supplies of the indispensable element—scanty, I say, 
because the length of the journey commonly rendered it 
impossible for them to bring away a sufficiency of water for 
their families, And in not a few cases the bearing of water 


on the Sabbath became 4 work of necessity,” where the | 


heart shrunk from the task. The Churches of Christ 
generally watch closely over the condaet of their members 
in each instances; but there are cases in which, how- 
ever, it is to be deplored, discipline cannot be ex- 
ercised. 

Pimento appears to have suffered the most extensively 
from the drought, and those parishes which not long 
since enjoyed some elevation from its advanced price in 
the market, are now depressed by the failure in produc- 
tion. But the effect of that advance was instantly 
apparent in the great efforts put forth by many who long 


since had left their pimento properties to be overrun with | 


brushwood. In an insredibly short time after the news 
arrived of a rise in value of the spice, large traets of 


land were here and there cleared out on the mountain | 


sides, and, as if by magic, the beautiful myrtle groves 
started forth from their graves, and revealed an army, 
ready at a call, to help man in the battle of life. Many 
of these properties are so situated that good hopes are 
entertained even now of a remuneration sufficient to jus- 
tify the enterprise manifested. Some of your leaders 
may wonder how, after poverty has preyed so heavily on 
us, such sudden changes could take place. The clearance 
of such tracts involves an outlay of money; and if these 
proprietors have found it impossible, for so long, to make 
use of their possessions, how is it that so sutdenly they 
achieve so mutch? In one instance I was witness to the 
modus operandi ; and was assured this was no uncommon 
case, but rather a sample of general procedure. A 
gentleman entered a store, and, having spoken to the 
merchant, informed him that some miles distant was 
an extensive property of pimento and coffee lying 
in ruins; the owner of which was willing to arrange 
with him to take the produce in remuneration, 
if he would, upon speculation, clear it out and 
set it in order. A visit was at once planned, 
and an unders'anding come toin consequence; so that 
the labourers were speedily employed on the necessary 
work, the merchant paying their wages, and taking, ac- 
cording to his bargain, the crop for compensation. On 
this principle it must be some time, perhaps two or three 
years, before these owners of a little property receive any 
pecuniary returns. But it is to them a considerable ad- 
vantage thus far to recover what otherwise was irre- 
trievably lost. In such instances you have one form of 
proof that poverty has already proved the death of 
apathy, and the West Indians will not lightly let a 
chance pass them of securing a livelihood. 

As to sugar estates, matters are not yet indicative 
of much improvement. And it does not appear possible 
for absentee proprietors, come what improvements there 
may, to secure that measure of common honesty in 
thelt attorneys, overseers, and book-keepers, which will 
yield the array of so-called perquisites to the rightful 
owner. Whence came it, I should like to know, that a 
few weeks since a drunken overseer, who had lost his 
way, came, spiendidly moanted, to my door, late at 
night, to ask for a bed; having just sense enough left to 
express his fear of losing the large sums of money which 
he showed he had with him. This gentleman had just 
received his discharge, and in this plight, on a Saturday 
night, was hunting for a resting-place. He had hardly 
leſt my gate when he rolled from his horse, and had I 
not sent him assistance, and a guide, would doubtless 
have remained there till morning light in the road. The 
known habits of overseers in general, and this one in 
particular, render it impossible to believe that the salary 
of an overseer merely could accumulate to such an extent 

upon the hands. 

There are some proprietors, however, who in the 
management of their own properties succeed thoroughly ; 
and there are others who really cannot. Generally they 
want either a full and fair “ free-trade,” or else pro- 
tection ;" and few among them are politicians enough 
to gay which. One of them recently assured me posi- 
tively that slavery could be triumphantly combated if 
the planters were under no restrictions. But the Eng- 
lish hop-growers are protected against the introduc- 
tion of the quassia (or bitter-wood) ; and other interests 
are protested from competition with the product 
of our gigantic cotton-tree, which now throws all its 
fruits to the wind. Nor are other instances wanting to 


show, did your space permit, that protection still ties 

down the planters’ hands from competition, and free- 

trade (falsely so called) gives special energy to those 

piratical agencies against which British policy alone pre- 

vents his successful contention. 

Nevertheless, even amongst the planters, there is a 

goodly number who sincerely oppose slavery on the 

ground of its immorality ; and amongst the merchants, 

a still larger proportion. Few hope that the English 

Government will look at the cruelty and wickedness of | 
the system, and act in that view of it; so that there is 
a diversity in the schemes of amelioration they propose 
to themselves. Some are professed Free-traders, and 
the rest are Protectionists; and yet the difference be- 
tween them is a mere shadow—a matter of mere theory 
as tothe same issue. Whichever can be had in ex- 
change for the present partial policy, will be equally 
welcomed by both parties. 

You are aware that we have been favoured with the 
vieit- of Messrs. Candler and Alexander. Everywhere 
these friends have scattered beneficial influences, and 
displayed tact and impartiality in getting at the real 
truth of things. Their movements were too quick for 
grass to grow beneath their feet; but in all their foot- 
steps, or nearly so, new Anti-slavery and Temperance 
agencies have started into life, and fresh powers have 
been infused into educational efforts. Nor have these 
gentlemen failed to gain the respect] of those who once 
abhorred the name of Friends.“ Large meetings 
have signalized their progress, and everywhere the 
utmost respect was shown towards themselves, as well as 
no trifling sympathy with their objects. 


away, and the freed man seems as disinclined as ever to 
forget what he calls his birth-day.“ Around us the 
watch-night was universally observed, and all night 
long the air was full of the sounds of joy. The drum 
and the dance, with laughter, mirth, and song, kept 
some apparently joyful in their revels until break of 
day, with rum and coffee for their refreshments. And 
then, ere the sun was in the horizon, the pigs were 
telling aloud their griefs, whilst those they had ever 
esteemed their friends were preparing them for 
slaughter. But these were not the only sounds. On 
the night-wind, the well-known hymn came breathing 
along in sober, cheerful tune; now from the ridge of 
hills behind, and now from the village in the glen 
before. All around it was a confused noise, not of the 
battle of the warrior, nor where garments were rolled 
in blood, but of joy—living, heart-felt joy; and in many 
instances blended with gratitude to Him who ‘‘ relieved 
the oppressed, and heard the sighing of the prisoner. 
I asked one on the following morning if he did not think 
that there were many good masters in the times of 
slavery. “‘ No, sir!“ he said, with haste and earnestness; 
„% no massa like free! We have as good a massa as 
anybody, but he no massa like myself. Me is the best 
massa, sir! It was of little use to remind him of hard 
times, or anything else, to damp his mind upon the 
subject. He was sure there was nothing like free!” 

Amidst such people it isa great pity that education 
should be retarded by the withdrawal of voluntary 
efforts; and our House of Assembly is deeply determined 
to have some direct legislation on the subject. The 
only difficulty is, how to agree upon the scheme. I am 
aware that another bill is concocting, the terms of which, 
I believe, are to provide for all denominations in propor- 
tion to their numbers; that is, a church of a given 
number of attendants may receive so much towards one 
school, and a larger church and congregation so much 
proportionally for two schools, if it choose to have two 
schools ; leaving, in every case, about half the necessary 
funds to be raised, either by payments from the children, 
or voluntary contributions. This is the best information 
yet forthcoming upon the subject. When it shall come 
in more substantial form, you shall have early inti- 
mation. P. H. C. 

Jericho, Jamaica, August 3, 1850. 

P. S.—At some of the August Meetings,“ collections 
have been made for the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society. The sums contributed are perhaps 
small, but indicative of correct sentiment. 


— —-— 


A Smroutak Rovnp or Perrormances.—The pe- 
destrian Mountjoy has been performing some extra- 
ordinary feats, showing both strength and suppleness 
of limb, He first walked half-a-mile in 43 minutes; 
then back warde the same distance in 64 minutes. 
He then ran the distance of half-a-mile in 4 minutes; 
hopped on his right leg 200 yards in three-quarters 
of a minute; ran 200 yards in the same time as near 
as possible; picked up 40 eggs, one yard apart each, 
with his mouth, not allowing his knees to touch the 
ground, in 103 minutes. These he dropped into a 
bucket of water without breaking any, and he then 
cleared 80 steeple chaee hurdles in the almost incre- 
dible time of 84 minutes. He concluded his feats by 
shooting three pigeons as they flew out of a trap at a 
distance of 20 yards. The whole of the above was 
performed in 43 minutes. 

The Honourable Mr. Neville has had excavations 
made at Hadstock by which the remains of a Roman 
villa have been brought to light. 


Out-door relief has been discontinued in all the 
unions of the county of Clare. 


The twelfth anniversary of freedom has now passed | 


A DINNER AT THE PALACE, 


The Bristol Times gives the following description 
of a dinner in the presence of Royalty, the accuracy 
of which it vouches ;— 


“M , an officer of great intelligence, 
and associated in a work of much interest, connected 
with the ancient Scripture History of India, arrived 
a short time since in this country, and his arrival, 
together with some observations on the work in 
which he was engaged, appeared in the London 
papers. A few days after, he was surpri to 
receive at his hotel, through the Lord Chamberlain, 
an invitation, or, perhaps, we should rather call ic a 
command, to dine at the Palace at Windsor—an 
honour which surprised him, as he was only just 
arrived from India, and had never been presented at 
Court. He determined, of course, to comply with 
the august and agreeable command, and as the invi- 
tation intimated he was to come in Court dress, or 
words tantamount to that, he proceeded to his tailor, 
who fitted him out in the usual adornment, befitting 
him for the high company amongst wl.om he was 
about to appear. At the castle he presented himself 
on the following day, and was received by the tall 
magnificent footmen in scarlet liveries, one or two of 
whom stood on each landing, and, silent as mutes, 
but more gorgeous, pointed their fingers in the direc. 
tion he was to take. Following up the grand stair- 
case, the course this line of brilliant finger-posts 
pointed out, he entered one ante-room, where he was 
received by some high officer, and mutely directed to 
another, and at length found himself in one where 
some gentlemen similarly attired as himself were 
waiting in a group. He had little trouble, as soon 
as he had compored his senses, after the unusual 
scene through which he had passed, in perceivin 
that they, like himself, were invited to dinner; and 
he presently recognised one of them, an eminent 
historian, with whom he had been acquainted. 
Here they remained conversing for a few minutes, 
when suddenly the folding-doors at one end of the 
room were thrown open, and, preceded by the Grand 
Chamberlain with his rod of office, her Majesty, 
leaning on Prince Albert, appeared, and, without 
pausing to take any notice of her guests, passed 
quite through the room in which they were, and out 
through corresponding doors which led to the dining 
or banqueting room on the other side, the company, 
among whom was M ——, falling in the rear, and 
silently following. They took their seats, Prince 
Albert next to her Majesty, and the other guests 
down the table, which was not large, as the dinner 
party was a limited one. There was no general con- 
versation—the guests spoke in subdued tones to 
each other, her Majesty spoke to none, and the 
Prince only let fall a few words to some one near 
him, until at length the few words gradually grew 
fewer. This, however, was not so awkward as a 
silent dinner party might seem under other circum- 
stances, as the magnificent band of the Coldstream 
Guards, in an adjoining apartment, were playing the 
finest airs—an J good music is, any day, better than 
indifferent conversation. Nevertheless, it was a 
chilling scene, and as soup, fish, and flesh were 
handed round by the tall fellows’ in crimson, some, 
no doubt, thought they would prefer, as a general 
rule, less grandeur and more cordiality. 

Dinner concluded, her Majesty remained a short 
time, then arose, and, again preceded by the officers 
of State, returned to the drawing-room—as I suppose 
we may call it—never having spoken all the time to 
her company. The Prince’s mood, however, became 
more hearty as soon as her Majesty had left, and he 
led in a general and lively conversation on antiqua- 
rian subjects, in which he displayed large reading 


and great intelligence. ile they Were thus 
pleasantly and intellectually en it was an- 
nounced that her Majesty expec their presence 


to coffee, and they proceeded to the drawing-room, 
where the Queen, with her ladies in waiting, was. 
Here matters again relapsed into the same splendid 
state silence as in the early part of the dinner. 
Coffee was handed round, and each t mutely 
sipped his cup, regarding Majesty, if one might so 
speak, from a distance. While M was 
wondering when the signal to depart would be 
iven, the Grand Chamberlain advanced, and in- 
ormed him that her Majesty had given orders that 
he should be presented ; he, therefore, came forward 
to where her Majesty was seated in the same room, 
and, with as much form as though he hed not met 
her at dinner, he knelt, and touched with his lips 
the hand that was offered, and, this ceremony gone 
through, again retired, fully expecting that this was 
the end of a stately but somewhat stupid day. But 
it was not so; for a quarter of an hour subsequently 
he was informed that her Majesty, who retired to a 
kind of recess, about as deep as an embayed window, 
wished to converse with him. He accordingly 
1 himself before his Sovereign, who no 
onger in formal state, immediately entered with 
vivacity and intelligence into conversation on the 
particular and interesting, and in many respects 
learned, subject in which he had been engaged, 
showing in all her inquiries and observations a well- 
stored, clear, and cultivated mind. When her 
Majesty had conversed for some time, and suffi- 
ciently informed herself, she rose, and M—— ——, 
retired, and soon after he and the other guests 
departed. > 

This, to us, appears strange; but, if her Majesty 
had not the prerogative of speaking and bei 
spoken to only when she wished, the multitude of 
her company and receptions would be laborious and 
wearisome,” 


— ů—ů—s——ᷓ— 


The Bishop of Exeter is said to have employed a 
shorthand-writer to report Mr. Gorham’s sermons. 


— 


——— 
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Tun Peace Conoress.—How the world would 
stagnate, were it not for the follies of the hair- 
brained and the enthusiastic! Happily, they now 
and then make the sides of the grave and wise to 
shake with wholesome laughter; even though the 
aforesaid gravity and wisdom quick subside into 
compassion—profoundest pity of the Utopians. How 
many laughs has wisdom enjoyed at the cost of 
speculative folly! There was one Hervey, who 
avouched a discovery of the circulation of the blood. 
And the world laughed, and then rebuked him; and 
finally—for his outrageous nonsense—punished him 
by depriving him of his tice. ere was one 
Jenner, who, having speculated upon the hands of 
certain dairy-maids, theorized upon vaccine virus, 
and declared that in the cow he had found a remedy 
for small-pox. And the world shouted, and the 
wags were especially droll, fortelling, in their excess 
of witty fancies, the growth of cows’ horns from the 
heads of vaccinated babies. When it was declared 
that our streets should be illuminated by ignited 
coal. gas- the gas to flow under our feet—the world 
laughed, and then, checked in its merriment, stoutly 
maintained that some night, London, from end to 
end, would be blown up. Winsor, the gas-man, was 
only a more tremendous Guy Fawkes, When the 
experimental steam-boat was first essayed at 
Blackwall, and went stern foremost, the river 
rang with laughter. There never was such a 
waterman’s holiday. When Stephenson was ex- 
amined by the parliamentary sages upon a rail- 
way project, by which desperate people were 
to travel at the rate of, aye, fifteen miles an 
hour, the Quarterly Review laughed a sardonic 
laugh, asking, with a killing irony, ‘‘ Would not 
men as soon be shot out of a gun as travel by such 
means? And when, last week, the Peace Con- 
gress met at Frankfo't, did not the wise ones laugh 
at the tinkering pacificators—the simple ones in 
broad-brim and drab? They met in St. Paul's 
Church (did they pay twopence ?) and tiger Haynau 
listened to them, and was not there and then changed 
toa lamb; neither was a single piece of cannon 
turned, by the eloquence of the talkers, into honey. 
The wise world has laughed at the circulation of the 
blood—at gas—at steamboats—at railways. Why 
should not the world enjoy its horse-collar grin at 
the preachers of peace? Why should not arbitra- 
tion (until an accepted principle) be quite as ridi- 
culous (until triumphant) as vaccination? If Jen- 
ner was a quack, why should not the dove—the 
symbol of peace—be pronounced a most fabulous 
goose? Meanwhile, and only a few hours after the 
departure of the Peace Congress from Frankfort, 
England and France are tied together by the elec- 
tric wire, and the lightning carries messages between 
the nations-—the natural enemies! An electric wire 
from Dover to Cape Grisnez! What a line of com- 
ment on the laughers !— Punch, 


Henry Vincent at Reapinc.—Mr. Vincent has 
delivered the first four lectures on the Common- 
wealth”’’ to crowded audiences, in the New Hall, 
Reading. The town is growing in attachment to 
earnest liberal opinions. All allusions to the sepa- 
ration of Church and State, and Financial or Parlia- 
mentary Reform, were received with great cheering. 
The two concluding lectures are to be delivered next 
Monday and Tuesday. 


Meetinos AT Portsza Ax Gosport.—On Monday 
and Tuesday last—notwithstanding the riotous state 
of the town, occasioned by the conflicts between Her 
Majesty's peace-preservers, the loyal soldiers and 
sailors—Mr. Vincent delivered the last two lectures 
on „the Commonwealth to very large and enthu- 
siastic meetings. Nearly two hundred course- 
tickets were sold before the meetings commenced, 
On Tuesday night Mr. Vincent addressed a famous 
meeting in the sleepy town of Gosport, and for once 
strong radical sentiments awakened an earnest at- 
tention in the minds of the people. A second 
meeting will be held on Friday night. 


Annvrr Intropuction To WorpswortH.—“ Why, 
you see this wuz the way I cummed to know Wads- 
wuth,” the Lakers thus pronounce the Laureate’s 
name, “so as I shan’t forget en agen in a hurry. 
When I wuz guard of the Whitehaven mail,“ here 
he refreshed himself with a blast, five years agone 
and more, as we wuz a slappin along, and just com- 
ing to a sharpish turn—you knows the carner nigh 
the bridge, two miles this side Keswick—what 
should we see’’—here he put the horn to his mouth 
again for another flourish, but his wife, with 
screwed-up eyes, snatched it out- what should we 
see but sumthin’ uncommon tall and grand tooling 
along a little pony shay, as cool as murder. I give 
you my — 1 and honour, gentlemen,” said he, 
turning round to us quite impressively, “ I never 
had oceasion but this once to tune up this blessed 
harn as a warning, and hang me if 1 didn’t miss it. 
‘Oh, Lord, here's a smash, said 1; and afore the 
words wuz out of my mouth, crash went the shay 
al] to smitherins right through a dry wall, and slap 
went the driver over into a plantation—arms out, 
and great coat a-flying. We thought for sure ‘twas 
all over with en; but presently he picked himself u 
uncommon tall again, and says he, I'll have this 
matter thoroughly investigated.’ With this he 
walked off towards the public. ‘And Bill,’ said 
coachee to I, very down-like, for "twas a bad piece 
of business, who de think that is? Well, who 
be't Jem“ says I. Why, who but the powit, 
Wadswuth.“ And now, gentlemen,” said he, turn- 
ing round.“ when you next goes to Keswick, just 
by the bridge, about two mile out, you'll see two 
yards of the wall down to this day, and that's where 
we spilt the powit !'’— Frazer's Magazine. 


Rertitz Dancers at Mosut.—It is most refreshing 
during the burning heats of July to walk with bare 
feet on the marble pavement of the room, or on the 


flags of the court. Even the fastidious sons and 
daughters of Europe agree during this period to 
eschew the use of stockings, and sometimes of shoes. 
One great drawback, however, to this pleasure is the 
abundance of scorpions and centipedes during the 
hot weather: you put your hand to the latch of your 
door, and a black and dangerous scorpion creeps out 
of the * to exact vengeance for his disturbed 

and comfort. As you lie on your sofa, and 
stretch forth your fingers to grasp the beads which 
are a constant appendage to every residence in the 
East, your hand falls upon an ———— looking 
centipede, who has been quietly contemplating you 
for the last half hour. One evening I was seated 
barefoot in the middle of the court, and had just 
called for a chiboque, regardless of a black round 
mass that lay near one of my feet; the servant 
came with the pipe in his hand, uttered an exclama- 
tion, and hastily withdrawing his slipper, he inflicted 
two or three vigorous blows on the ground. Asto- 
nished at the action, I looked in the direction of his 
attack, and beheld the crushed and battered form of 
a black scorpion, about five inches long. This inci- 
dent made me more careful of going barefoot ever 
after.— Notes from Nineveh. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Wednesday, September 4, Two o'clock, 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


France.— Yesterday the President was to leave 
on a visit to Cherbourg, on which occasion there 
was to be asham naval fight, in which more than 
forty ships of war would take part.——The intelli- 

ence received up to the present date from the 
epartments shows that, with a very trifling excep- 
tion, a desire is expressed by the most important 
Councils-General for the revision of the constitution 
in some form or other; and that, whatever may be 
the difference of opinion as to the period and manner 
of its revision, the desire is nearly unanimous for 
some reform.——On Monday afternoon a man com- 
mitted suicide by throwing himself from the top of 
the Column of the Place Vendome. A young lady 
who was passing at the moment narrowly escaped 
being crushed by his fall.——-There were rumours 
of a change of Ministry. MM. Baroche and d' Haut- 
ul, who decline to follow the President in the new 
ine of a more decided and personal policy, inaugu- 
rated since the return from Lyons and Strasbourg, 
are, itis said, to retire, in order to be replaced by 
Ministers in the nearer confidence of Louis Napoleon. 
M. de Persigny, designated by report as the head of 
the new Cabinet, has been sent for from Berlin. 

Kino Orno left Athens on the 17th ult., for 
Trieste, on a visit to Munich. The Queen was 
sworn in as Regent during his absence. His journey 
excites political speculation, and there are even 
surmises that he will never return. On the 27th of 
August he arrived at Ischl, where there was a 
gathering of diplomatists from Austria, Russia, Ba- 
varia, and Naples. 


Parvussia AND Austria.—The Kolner Zeitung pub- 
lishes a summary of the diplomatic notes which have 
lately been exchanged between Prussia and Austria 
on the subject of the re-construction of the Federal 
Diet. The Austrian note, which directly moots this 
question, is dated the 14th ult., and differs, in its 
latter part only, from the invitations which Austria 
previously addressed to the other German Govern- 
ments. This latter invitation, says the note, is 
specially addressed to Prussia, and it is hoped that 
country will eagerly respond to it. Prussian in- 
fluence in Germany is great—the greater is her 
responsibility. Her conduct will determine the fate 
of Germany and her own position in Europe. The 
reply of Prussia and her refusal to join in the Aus- 
trian scheme is contained in a memorial, which is 
dated the 28th ult. It contains a protest against the 
intended reconstruction of the Federal Diet, and 
disputes the legality of such a proceeding. 


Leortmist Inrricuges AT Wiessapsen.—The Siécle 

ublishes a somewhat remarkable letter from Wies 

en relative to the proceedings of the Legitimists 
there. The following are extracts :-— 


M. Salvandy was presented on Sunday night to the 
Count de Chambord; the assembly wasnumerous. The 
next morning M. Salvandy was received at a private 
audience, in the afternoon he accompanied the 
Pretender to Bieberich, who that day dined with the 
Duke of Nassau. 

M. de Salvandy was not a mere visitor; he represented 
at the little court of Wiesbaden, Orleanism and M. 
Guisot, Each distinguished man among the old monar- 
chical parties had here his ambassador. M. Molé was 
represented by his son-in-law, M. de Champlatreux; M. 
Gaizot by M. de Salvandy ; and M. Thiers corresponded 
with M. Berryer. 

Our part, as of Orleans, has terminated, as King 
Louis Philippe often observed; we, for the future, can 
only be Bourbons. This tardy conversion was not 
adopted by every one. The Queen of the Belgians, 
the Duchess d’Orleans, and the Prince de Joinville, 
are, above all, much opposed to every attempt at 
reconciliation. On the occasion of his last voyage 
to St. Leonard’s, M. Guisot was desired by the 
ex-king to see the Duchess d’Orleans, en- 
deavour to make her understand that taking the more 
enlarged view of the interests of the Count de Paris 
they ought to bring about a union with the Count de 
Chambord. M. Guizot assented to the stion, and 
demanded an audience of the Duchess d Orleans. The 
Duchess instantly received him, but five minutes had 
not elapsed after M. Guisot had fulfilled his commission, 
when Mme. de Lobau suddenly entered the room, and 
thus broke up the conference. M. Guizot wished again 
to take up the subject, but the Duchess suddenly 
stopped the ambassador, exclaiming, “ Mme, le Mare- 


chale does not like to listen to political conversation. 
| If you wish it, we can renew the interview at another 


time.” M. Guizot, having been so sadly received, did 
oy — of asking for a second audience, but returned 


In the same journey, M. Guizot was entrusted 
Louis Philippe with a note, which, in se phe the deat 
of the latter, would probably be regarded as his political 
testament. In this document were laid down the bases 
and the conditions of the fusion between the two fami- 
lies; and I am enabled to assure you, in, 
tive manner, that M. de Salvandy 
with this note of M. Gui got in 2 What were 
1 I MI . and Are 
rot I am ignoran present; bat 
that I shall obtain a knowledge of them at this place 
within a few days. 

The council of the Count de Chambord red, above 
all, on the part of the Orleans family, the formal 
nition of the Pretender as the legitimate head of t 
House of Bourbon. This recognition was to be effected 
by means of a collective letter, or by individual letters, 
addressed to the Count de Chambord, in which he as- 
sumes the name of Henry V., as the Count de Provence 
assumed the name of Louis XVIII. during the period of 
his emigration. Louis Philippe, the Duke de Nemours, 
the Duke d’Aumale, and the Duke de Montpensier, were 
disposed to subscribe to these conditions, vided that 
on the other side of the Rhine they would accept the 
bases of the document of M. Guisot. But, as I ob- 
served just now, the Prince de Joinville and the 
Duchesse d’Orleans, encouraged by the Queen of the 
Belgians, obstinately refused any compromise, and thus 
held in check the party of the fusionists, 

But whether the fusion takes place or does not take 
1 M. Salvandy succeeds or fails in his em- 

y—the council of the Count de Chambord is deter- 

mined for action. I know, from an undoubted soutce 
that a sum of two millions is disposable for the wants 
the party. * 
The Count of Chambord took leave of his followers 
on the 29th ult., and left Wiesbaden for Frohedorf 
on the following day. Before the Legitimist camp 
broke up, it was agreed that M. Berryer should be 
regarded as the authentic leader of the party in par- 
liament. 


Sronsstox.— The Rev. Mr. Bathurst, late Fellow 
of Merton College, Oxford, has been received into 
the Roman Catholic Church. Mr. Bathurst resigns 
the valuable benefice of Kibworth Beauchamp, in 
Leicestershire. 


Tae Untverstry Commisstons, — Last night's 
Gazette announces the appointment of the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Norwich; the Very Rev. 
Archibald Campbell Tait, D.C.L., Dean of Carlisle; 
the Rev. Francis Jeune, D. C. L., Master of Pem- 
broke College, in the University of Oxford; the 
Rev. Henry George Liddell, M.A., Head Master of 
St. Peter's College, Westminster; John Lucius 
Dampier, Ksq., M. A., Vice- Warden of the Stanna- 
ries of Cornwall; the Rev. Baden Powell, M.A., 
Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University of 
Oxford; and the Rev. George Henry Sachaverell 
Johnson, M.A., of Queen’s College, in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford; to be her ag owe be Commissioners 
for inquiring into the state, discipline, studies, and 
revenues of the University and Colleges of Ox- 
ford. Also the appointment of the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Chester; the Very 
Rev. George Peacock, D.D., Dean of Ely; Sir 
John Frederick William Herschel), Bart. ; Sir John 
Romilly, Knight, her Majesty's Attorney-General ; 
and the Rev. Adam Sedgwick, M.A., Woodwardian 
Professor of Geology in the University of Cambridge; 
to be her Majesty’s Commissioners for inquiring into 
the state, discipline, studies, and revenues of the 
University and Colleges of Cambridge. 


Deats or tue Riout How. C. W. W. Wryx, M. P. 
— We regret to announce the death, in his 75th year, 
of the Right Hon. Charles Watkin Williams Wynn, 
M.P. for Montgomeryshire, which melancholy event 
took place on Monday, at hali-past 4 o'clock, at his 
residence in Grafton-street. He was the oldest 
member of the House of Commons, having sat for 
Montgomeryshire since 1797, and for about a year 
previously for Old Sarum. 


Satz or O'Connor's ALLoTwsents in Oxrorp- 
sHins.—On Saturday the allotments at Minster 
Lovell (one of Feargus O'Connor's celebrated land 
schemes) were brought to the hammer, at Oxford, by 
order of the m ees, who have a claim of £5,000 
upon the whole of the estate, which, as described in 
the catalogue, comprises 297 acres of superior land 
(the superiority of the land may be inferred from the 
fact that seven acres and a half, with a good shed 
upon it, realized £190 only), and 82 excellent cot- 
tages of three, four, and more rooms each. Very few 
persons seemed inclined to * tor out of the 
85 lots oniy 6 were really sold. Several were bought 
in, and for the great majority there were no bidders. 
A solicitor attended on the part of Mr. F. O'Connor, 
One lot, consisting of a cottage and four acres of 
land, with a rent-charge of 28s., and a land-tax of 
4s. per year, realized £250. Another cottage, with 
two acres, and about the same proportionate out- 
goings, fetched £125. 


“ Robert Tweed,” Neyland, writes :—* I sball thank you 
if you will inform me by whose order a publication so 
very repugnant tomy views asthe Noncon/ormist, has 
been sent to me. It is an offensive act, into which I 
must inquire.”— We have only to say in reply, that the 

aper was not sent by us, and that the style of his 
mpertinent letter shows how much need there is that 
he should be enlightened as to what constitute the 
manners of a gentieman. 


CORN EXCHANGE, MARK-LAN E, Weponaspar, Sept. 4. 
We bave this week a fair supply of Foreign Oates, mostly 

Archangel, but of other grain very short. Every article is 

held firmly to- lay, but the business doing is limited. 

| Arrivals thie week :—Wheat—English, 1,010 grs.; Foreign 


English, ¢ —English, 60 gre. ; . 
3, rs 70 ellen 14,000 qrs, Flour 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO THE NORTH. 


In our last number we noted the arrival of the 
Queen and Prince Albert at Howard Castle, which 
they reached at 6p.m.,on Tuesday. At the railway 
station, the Karl of Carlisle was in waiting ; and 
with a hod¢-cuard of the Second Dragoon Guards 
(Queen's Bays) escorted her Majesty to the baronial 
seat of Castle foward : many of the neighbouring | 
gentry, and especially some lady equestrians, giving ) 
a picturesque variety to the escort. The Queen en- 
tered Castle Howard much fatigued, and immediately | 
retired to the state apartments. The select dinner- 
party included about thirty guests, who had been 
invited by the Earl of Carlisle to share the Honour 
of the occasion. 

The Queen was out early on Wednesday morning, 
surteying the architecture of the castle and the ex- 
ceeding beauties of the landscape. 

At noon, the Queen witnessed a game of cricket | 
by the Castle Howard Club, and is said to have 
criticised the play with zest. After luncheon, 
Prince Albert, with characteristic inclination, in- 
speoted a herd of short-horns for which the park is 
celebrated. A catalogue of the herd exhibits the 
pedigree of each with a eare and particularity 
worthy of the College of Heralds, and with a regatd 
for * blood“ which one might expect among all 
the Howards.“ In the afternoon, a more extended 
exploration of the landscape scenéry Was prosécuted. 


— 


Everywhere groups of entry or yeomen were en- 
countered, who showed a deferential but warm 
loyalty. 


Farewell to the inmates of Castle Howard was 
Hidden on Thursday morning about ten o'clock. 
The journey northwards was more pleasant than it 
was last year, when autumnal mists obscured the 
landscape. York was rapidly passed, and the green 
meadows and pastures became changed for a scene 
of coal-pits, steam-chimneys, rubbish-heaps, and 
masses of burning cinders, thestrong glare of whose 
flame shone out even in broad day-light. At last the 
heights of Gateshead were reached ; the train went 
thundering over the High Level Bridge, and, amid 
the ringing cheers of thousands, entered the new 
station at Newcastle. 


The bridge has often been described, but few descrip- 
tions can convey the sensations of those who pass over 
it for the first time; and not the least feeling is that of 
surprise, since high as it is, the precipitous banks of the 
river on both sides, crowded as they are with a dense 
mass of habitations, entirely hide it from view till the 
train is actually upon it. Then the sudden view of shires’ 
masts under the feet, and the pigmy appearance of men 
and horses as they move slowly along the quaint old 
bridge a little lower down, give the passenger some idea 
of the dizzy elevation to which he is raised. Fven the 
lower level which has been added to the railway bridge 
for the purposes of ordinary traffic is high above the 
lower streets of the two towns, and saves to a con- 
siderable extent the steep bills by which the town is 
approached, The station whose opening her Majest 
graced by her presen:e, though somewhat curtailed ot 
the august proportions of its original design, in conse- 
quence of the evil times on which ra‘lway enterprises 
have of late fallen, is still unequalledin the country, and 


and in its ully curved form one of the most 
elegant. At ite south abatment it is joined by the 
emhankment from Tweedmouth, forty feet high; 
the hridge traverses twenty-eight arches, each sixty 
feet in span—omne-half of the number being dry 
arches, Before crossing the Tweed, the Queen 
alighted to view the magnificent panorama. An 
address from the inhabitants of Berwick was pre- 
sented. 

From Berwick the rushing locomotive soon 
brought the train, along the sea-shore and through 
the fertife Lothians, to the ancient capital of Scot- 
land. As the evidences of a great town became 
frequent, the steam was shut off; and, gliding 
tound the base of Arthur's Seat, the train was 
brought to, at a private station close to the Queen’s 
Patk, and erected expressly for the Queen’s accom- 
tiodation on her way to Holyrood. ‘“ Thete were 
ho triamphal arches and very few flags, no salutes 
fired ; and, in fact, if privacy was not secured, the 
pomp of a public demonstration was not attempted,.”’ 

ut the platform, and the vestibule leading from it 
to the toyal carriages waiting on the Abbey Hill- 
road close to Parson’s Green, were fitted up with 
diversified and tasteful elegance; exotics lending 
their brilliancy to the scene, and their perfume to 
the air; which trembled to the shouts of the count- 
less thousands assembled on the heights, and at 
every point commanding the view of Holyrood 
House, as Queen Victoria entered the palace of her 
ancestors. 


On Friday morning; the Queen and Prince Albert 
ascended to the summit of Arthur's Seat, with their 
two eldet children. Leaving their carriages at Dun- 
kapie, they elimed the steep ascent of the celebrated 
hill on foot, the Queen leaning on the arm of Prince 
Albert, and followed by the royal children, under 
the charge of the Marchioness of Douro and Colonel 
Gordon. There were hundreds of people on the 
hill at the time, by whom the Royal visitors were 
respectfally ealuted, but the known desire of her 
Majesty that her movements while in Edinburgh 
shoald be as private as possible, prevented any 
cheefihg or obstrusive demonstration of loyalty. 
The Royal party having remained for some time on 
the hill, enjoying the magnificent prospect from its 
summit, returned to the palace. The Daily News 
gives the following description of Holyrood 
Palace :— 

The Royal Palace of Scotland is by no means an 
attractive residence for the sovereign. In acity abound- 
ing with the finest sites in Europe, the worst probably 
that could be found has been selected for Holyrood. It 
stands in the very lowest part of the town, the hills from 
whence the most superb views of sea and land are 
afforded, and upon which a great part of Edinburgh 
stands, rising around it, tod bounding the prospect. 
Another objection to itis that it has for its immediate 
neighbours the most densely populated and distressed 
parts of the city. Neither has Holyrood any thing palatial 
ih its appearance. It is alow quadrangular stone- building, 
by no means extensive, and looking far more like a hos- 
pital or range of almshouses than a palace. 

The great event of Friday was the laying of the 
foundation-stone of the new National Gallery, on 
the mound under the Castle, by Prince Albert. The 


will be viewed as a triumph of architectaral genius. It 
forms an enormous segment of a circle, sweeping round 
with an elegant curve that sets off its proportions to the 
greatest advantage. The roof, which is entirely of iron, 
is composed of three arches, supported by light elegant 
figures, and connected one with another by upright side- 
windows, which throw into the building an abundance 
of light; and while the beauty and architectural en- 
semble are strictly preserved, every convenience and 
comfort for the passengers has been studied to the 
utmost extent. 

From an early hour the inhabitants of Newcastle 
were astir in anticipation of her Majesty's arrival. The 
bells of the churches rang merry peals as early as six 
o'clock in the morning; and from eleven o'clock till two 
the banks and other public othees in the town were 
closed, while great numbers of the trades made it a 
complete holiday, ‘The fires in the different factories 
were, by order of the Mayor, extinguished, that the 
town might be free from smoke during her Majesty's 


visit. Whole forcats were dismantied to garnish with 
their boughs the entrance to the station, to hide the 
naked parts; and to veil the unsightliness of the yet 
unfinished work, connecting bare walls and half-finished 
cornices into one mass of green vegetation, was not the 


least imposing of the effects produced on this occasion. 
A the entrance into the sation the treble-arched roof, 


on the Side facing the bridge, presented three bas-reliéf 
paintings, done in imitation of stone, each of the colus- 
sal magnitude of twelve feet. The centre compartinent 
Was oor toed by a gigantic representation of the royal 
arms, On the right side was a colossal figure of her 
Majesty, surrounded by emblematical figures, each 
bearing some aopropriae offering, Ou either side of 


the long curved station, galleries were erected capable 
holten at least 10,000 peopie. Outside, the station 
Was bes euved by thousands of people ; while all around, 
flags, haun rs, and all the usual dis; lays of joy, wated 
from the height, 

The arrival of the train was announced by a salvo 
of artillery trom the old keep; echoed and re echoed 
by shouting thousands, The Queen alighted, and 
was received by Earl Grey; who presented the 
Mayor of Newcastle and the Mayor of Gateshead 
with addresses of their corporations, A short stay 
was mate in apartments prepared for the Queen's 
re'reshment ; and then the journey was resumed, 
unt yeyous dethonstrations as emphatic as belure. 

At Alnmeuth, Sur Ge orge Grey was the medium 
lor presenting an address, Passing Alnwick, catch- 
ing a glimpse through the woods of Chillingham of 

art of the Earl of ‘lankerville’s castle, and sighting 

Jamborough Castle and the Holy Island, with its 
abbey ruins and wave- washed stronghold, the train 
at ength glied round the entrance into Berwick, 
pus-ed over the new vinduet, and entered that Por- 
tivn ol **the debateable land.“ 

The viaduct is one of the largest in the kingdom, 


grand gallery on the west side of the mound was 
occupied by the different public bodies. It was an 
immense erection, 162 feet in length, and estimated 
to contain about 1,300 persons. An immense con- 
course of spectators was present. 


The objects to which the building is to be dedicated, 
aie twofold; viz., fir-t, the erection of a National Gal- 
lery, where great works of art, become public property, 
may be collected and exhibited; secondly, the formation 
of a Royal Academy, where young artists may be in- 
structed in their profession, and the more advanced have 
an opportunity of annually displaying and comparin 
their powers, Both are to be under the same roof, an 
to be parallel with each other along the extent of a 
structure running southward from the Institution to- 
wards the Free Church College, and standing separate 
from the former edifice, while harmonizing with it in 
general character. There are to be two four-columned 
lonic porticoes at either end, and a large transverse 
portico of six columns in the centre ou either side, to 
break the otherwise monotonous effect of an extent of 
dead wall considerably longer than the institution, and 
plainly decorated with pilasters, The light is to be 
entirely from above, the rooms within to be shaped in 
octagons and squares, and the estimated cost of con- 
struction is £40,000, of which the Government find 
£25,000, and the Royal Scottish Society £15,000. If 
the edifice, when completec, at all resembles a Jesign 
of it published by the architect, it will prove a very 
“reat architectural acquisition to the city of Edinburgh. 


The Rev. Dr. Lee, Principal of the University, 
stood forwarl and offered up a fervent prayer for 
the suecess of the proposed edifice. The Lost Jus- 
tice-General then advanced, and, taking up the 
trowel, presented it to the Prince with an appro- 
priate address, ‘lhe usual masonic rites having been 
duly complied with by his Royal Highness, who was 
assisted by his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, Sir 
George Clerk, Sir John Watson Gordon, and Sir 
William Gibson Craig. His Royal Higness, Prince 
Albert, addressing the Lord Justice General and 
those more immediately around him, said :— 


Gentlemen, Now that the ceremony is concluded, you 
must allow me to express to you how much satisfaction 
it has given me to have had it in my power to comply 
with your invitation, aud to lay the foundation-stone of 
this important national institution, and that this shoul: 
have coincided with the moment when Her Majesty the 
Queen has come among you, and has given you a further 
proof of her attachment to this country by again taking 
up her abode, if for a short time only, in the ancient 
palace of her anceetoré in this capital, where she has been 


received with such unequivocal demonstrations of loyalty 
and affection. The building of which we have just 
begun the foundation is a temple to be erected to the fine 
arts—the fine arts, which have so important an influence 
upon the development of the mind and feeling of a people, 


a, 


and which are so generally taken as the type of the de 
and character of that development that it is on the 
fragments of the works of art come down to us 
from bygone nations that we are wont to form our 
estimate of the state of their civilization, manners, 
customs, and religion. Let us hope that the impulse 
given to the culture of the fine arts in this country, and 
the daily increasing attention bestowed upon it by the 
people at large, will not only tend to refine and elevate 
the national tastes, but will also lead to the production 
of works which, if left behind us as mémorials of our 
age, willgive to after generations an adequate idea of 
our advanced state of civilization. It must be an ad- 
ditional source of gratification to me to find that part of 
the funds rendered available for the support of this un- 
dertaking should be the ancient grant, which, at the 
union of the two kingdoms, was secured toward the en- 
couragement of the fisheries and manufactures of Scot- 
land, as it affords a most pleasing proof that these im- 
portant branches of industry have arrived at that stage 
of manhood and prosperity that—no longer requiring 
the aid of a fostering Government—they can maintain 
themselves independently, relying upon their own vigour 
and activity, and can now, in their turn, lend assistance 
and support to their younger and weaker sisters, the fine 
arts, Gentlemen, the history of this grant exhibits to 
us the picture of a most healthy hational progtéss : the 
ruder arts connected with the necessaries of Hfe frat 
gaining strength; then édutation and seience super- 
vening and diréeting further exertions; and, lastly, the 
arts, which only adorn life, becoming longed for dy a 
prosperous and educated people. May nothing disturb 
this progress, and may, by God's blessing, that peace 
and prosperity be preserved to the nation, which will 
insure to it a long continuance of moral and intellectual 
enjoyment. 

This concluded the céremony, and his Royal 
Highness almost immediately after returned to the 
1 followed by the acclamations of the multi- 
tude. 


At half-past 8 o'clock on Saturday morning the 
guns of the Castle, firing a Royal salute, announeed 
that her Majesty and suite had resumed their journey 
north wards. Notwithstanding the early hour at 
which the departure took place, vast nambers of the 
inhabitants of Edinburgh attended to pay a parting 
tfibute of loyalty to their sovereign. The train, 
passing Stirling and Perth on its way, reached 
Cupar Angus about half-past 11 o'clock. Thence 
the Royal party were conveyed in four carriages 
to Balmoral, where they arrived at half-past five 
o'clock. 


i. * 


IRELAND. 


Tun New Univenrsity.—The Dublin Evening Post 
announces definitely, that the statutes which consti- 
tute * the Queen's University in Ireland” have re- 
ceived her 1 Ae sanction, and are now in full 
operation. The Earl of Clarendon has been ap- 
pointed Chancellor, and a Senate is constituted, 
consisting of seventeen eminent individuals of dif- 
ferent denominations, who represent generally the 
various departments of literature and science, medi- 
cine and law. The Chancellor and Senate appoint 
examiners, and grant degrees in art, medicine, and 
law, to the students in the three Queen’s Colleges of 
Belfast, Cork, and Galway. 


Tux Councit or tus Tenant Leacvue have pub- 
lished the weekly report of their proceedings, with 
an address organizing the movement. They have 
resolved to take steps for systematically ex- 
tending the principles and influence of the Tenant 
League, by holding sittings of the Council succes- 
sively and at short intervals in various parts of the 
country; and, if the friends of tenant-right in each 
district approve it, by holding public county meet- 
ings at the same time and place. 


Natives Manuractuass.—A movement has for 
some time past been making its way in Ireland, for 
the promotion and encouragement of native manu- 
factures; and committees with this object have been 
established in several of the principal provincial 
towns, especially in the South, 


Haxgvest Prosrects.—The latest reports respect- 
ing the harvestare highly favourable, and that it is 
not presuming too much to anticipate the certainty 
of an abundant harvest. The accounts of the potato 
blight are every day becoming more rare, and, 
although there is no doubt that a portion of the crop 
is unfit for use, the quantity that will remain for 
consumption far exceeds the expectations of all who, 
but afew weeks since, entertained such dreary views 
with regard tothe prospects of the ensuing year. 
North and south pauperism is rapidly diminishing, 
and other symptoms of improvement among all 
classes are gradually manifesting themselves. 


Tue Roman Carkolie Synon.—There was a re- 
petition on Thursday of the public religious ceremo- 
nies which appear to form the prelude o the private 
deliberations of the Synod now assembled in Lhurles. 
The attendance, both of clergy and laity, was much 
more numerous than that of the previous week. Dr. 
M‘Hale was the preacher. The subject which he 
selected was chutch authority, and from the style 
in which he treated it, it is obvious enough that the 
synod is prepared to take a high tone in its de- 
cisions. Indeed, it may, from some ages in the 
sermon, be safely concluded that the bishops, if they 
have not already adopted some very positive resolu- 
tions on the subject of education, at least intend 
doing so. It is stated that the proceedings of the 
Synod are not expected to terminate before next 

onday week, on which day the Primate, Arch- 
bishop Cullen, if his health permit, will, it ™ 
thought, preach the closing sermon, 
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Four hundred members have already joined the 


Liverpool Freehold Land Society. 
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THE DEATH OF LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


The immediate cause of the death of King Louis 
Philippe was acute | geen which caused a con- 
siderable effusion. puncture made after death on 
the diseased side caused an abundant flow of fluid, 
which proved the correctness of the opinion of the 
physicians. Without this accident, Louis Philippe 
might have survived for six weeks or two months the 
organic change which was long ago observed to have 
taken place. Paris Constitutionnel. 

Two French journals contribute some particulars, 
derived from some private sources, of the ex-King’s 
last moments. 

The Journal des Débéte—* On Saturday, the 24th, 
the King felt a presentiment of the gravity of the 
disesse, which, without having attacked any of the 
essential organs of life, as we have already men- 
tioned, insensibly undermined it; for his complaint 
has hever been anything more than a gradual de- 
cline of strength—a sort of consumption rather moral 
than ph , or, as it has been called, an impossi- 
bility of living. During the day, the august invalid 
was, at hie own request, carried out er the por- 
tioo of the chateau at the time when the sun was 
shining brilliantly on it. The King, whose weak- 
ness much increased since the previous evening, 
felt a benefit from this movement; and was able, 
but without partaking of it, to be present at dinner 
with his family. The night was passed in a very 
agitated manner; and it was considered necessary to 
make the King acquainted with the real state of his 
casé, and to remove from his mind the little hope 
which might have remained to him. It was the 
Queen herself who undertook this distressing 
mission, worthy of her piety, and also, how- 
ever painful it might be, of her tenderness, 
The King received the warning of his approaching 
end with the firmness of a philosopher, but he 
wished to have a confirmation of his danger from 
the mouth of his physician himself. M. Gueneau 
de Mussy was introduced, and the King asked his 
opinion. The doctor gave a hesitating and troubled 
reply. ‘I understand, my dear doetor,’ said his 


Majesty, smiling, you bring me my notice to quit.’ 


Some minutes after, General Dumas came into the 
room, and the King dictated to him, with a remark- 
able lucidity of mind, a last page to his memoirs, 
whieh terminated a recital that had been interrupted 
for the last four months. The King then sent for 
his chaplain, the Abbé Guelle, On the Abbé ap- 

roaching him, ‘I am calm,’ said the King, ‘I am 
in the full enjoyment of my faculties; and, conse- 
quently, I am perfecily disposed to converse with 
= Their interview lasted some time. His 

ajesty replied from memory to the prayers of the 
Abbé. When the interview was finished, and after 
the King had fulfilled with a noble and simple firm. 
ness all the duties of a Christian, Amélie,’ he said, 
‘ate satisfied?’ directing, at the same time, 
tow the Queen a look in which was blended the 
satisfaction of having accomplished a duty and a 
feeling of confiding and of delicate affection. During 
the succeeding night the King had scarcely any rest 
but his calmness never forsook him; and when in 
the morning death appeared, it found the dying man 

* 


The Ordre— The King, to the last moment, re- 
tained a calmness, a presence of mind, and a strength 
of soul, which inspi all — with tender and 
respectful admi „At half-past seven his breath- 
ing became more oppressed, and in half an hour 
afterwards he expir The Queen, in a transport 
of „ strained within her arms the lifeless body of 
her husband; she then tock a last embrace, and 
rising with sublime resignation, and turning towards 
her children, who were all assembled round the 
death-bed, and who all, by a simultaneous move- 
ment, drew round her, she said to them, ‘ Promise 
me to remain always united in remembrance of your 
father, as you have been during his lifetime.’ ‘ We 
will be for * as we have always been for him,’ 
was the reply; and this affecting scene was closed 
by embraces and by tears. 

It is said that the King of the Belgians has been 
222 testamentary executor and trustee of his 
father-in-law, the deceased King. Thus the duty 
will devolve on Leopold of maintaining that union 
of interests, and harmony of action, among the sur- 
vi members of the House of Orleans, which was 
latterly the chief care of the ex-King. 

One of the last acts of Louis Philippe is highly 
creditable to him. It is well known that he had 
claimed from the Republic, as his personal property, 
the Standish Museum ; and that the question, having 
been referred to the Council of State, was decided in 
his favour, Last week he made a present of the 
museum to the State. 


THE FUNERAL. 


The mortal remains of Louis Philippe were interred 
on Monday in the Roman Catholic Chapel of St, 
Charles Borromeo, at Weybridge, Surrey. A con- 
siderable number of persons from London were 
present. 

The eortége proceeded from Claremont th: ugh 
Esher and Hersham to Weybridge, where it arrived 
at about 12. The chief mourners were the Duke de 
Nemours, the Prince de Joinville,the Duke d’Aumale, 
and the Comte de Paris. The procession consisted 
of a hearse drawn by eight horses, a mourning coach 
with six horses, and eleven coaches with two horses 
each. Immediately after the procession left Clare- 
mont, Queen Amélie, accompanied by the Duchess 
de Nemours and other members of the royal family, 
left in two mourning coaches drawn by four, and 
— mourning coach drawn by two horses, for Wey- 

nage, 

Upon arriving at the private entrance to the chapel, 


which was entirely hung with black, the coffin was 


taken out of the hearse and was borne on the 
shoulders of ten men to the chapel, followed by the 
Comte de Paris, the Duke de Nemours, the Prince 
de Joinville, and the Duke d’Aumale, followed b 
upwards of 100 mourners. The chapel, a very small 
one, was hung with black. A small gallery was 
prepared for the reception of the Queen and the 
other female members of the family who were pre- 
sent at the ceremony. When the coffin had been 
placed on the rests, low mass was said, the priests 
officiating being L’ Abbé Crabot (chaplain to the late 
King), L’ Abbe Guelle, Dr. Whitty, L’ Abbé Toursel, 
L’ Vasseur, L’ Abbé Nerincky, and L’ Abbé Coqueteau. 
The coffin was then removed into the vault beneath the 
chapel, where a tomb had been erected besring the fol- 
lowing inscription :—‘Deposite jacent sub hoc lapide 
donec in patriam avitos inter cineres Deo adjuvante 
transſerantur Reliquie Ludovici Philippe Primi 
Francorum regis Claromontii in Britannia defuncti 
die Augusti XXVI Anno domini M. D. C. C. C. L 
ZEtatis LXXVI Requiescat in pace.“ The whole 
of the artungements were remarkable for an entire 
absence of ostentation. 


— eel 
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COURT, OFFICIAL, AND PERSONAL 
NEWS. 


The Doxe of Wettreoton has been appointed 
Ranger and Keeper of St. James’s Park and Hyde 
Park, in the room of the late Duke of Cambridge. 


Baron Baunnow, the Russian Minister, has left 
England for St. Petersburgh ; his absence, however, 
will only be for six weeks. 

Lorp Joux Rvussett has arrived at Taymouth 
Castle, Perthshire, on a visit to the Marquis of 
Breadalbane. 

We are happy to learn that the ety Lord 
Lyndhurst found it necessary to undergo for the 
recovery of his sight has proved most successful ; 
and, should his bodily health permit, he will, early 
in the next session, be found at his post in the House 
of Lords hearing appeals. — Times. | 

The Gazette of Friday contains the Speaker's 
notice of a writ, to issue on the 13th of September, 
for the election of a member for Poole, in the room 
of Mr. George Richard Robinson, deceased. 


— — 


LAW, POLICE, ASSIZE, Se. 


TRIAL OF THE OFFICERS OF THE onlo N STEAMER. 


The first day's proceedings of the trial of Mr. 
Thomas Henderson, the captain of the Orion,” 
Mr. George Langlands, the first mate of that vessel, 
and Mr. John Williams, the second mate, for the 
shipwreck of the“ Orion in June last, off Port- 
patrick, commenced in Edinburgh on Thursday last, 
before the High Court of Justiciary. On the table 
in front of the judges’ bench were placed a model of 
the * Orion,“ and charts of the coast of Wigtown- 
shire. Special defences were lodged for the captuin 
and second mate, but none for the first mate. In 
these the captain alleged that he had gone below to 
take a little rest, leaving the vessel in charge of a 
competent officer; and that after this the accident 
arose, from causes which he could not control. The 
second mate set forth that he had steered the vessel 
to the best of his judgment, and that the accident 
had arisen from the deficient state of the ship’s com- 
passes or other machinery ; and that he, therefore, 
was not liable. The prisoners pleaded * Not Guilty.” 
The following are portions of the evidence given ;— 
David Walker, seaman, came on to steer between 
ten and twelve. It was a fine night, but a little 
cloudy. There was a hase hanging over the land 
towards the Mull of Galloway. They made the Mull 
a little before twelve. There was a light there, whieh 
he saw through the fog. Left the helm near Dunman 
Head, which is between the Mull of Galloway and 
Portpatrick. At that time he thought they were 
unusually near inshore, It was in George Lang- 
land's (the first mate's) watch that he had charge of 
the helm, Could not see in front of the vessel when 
steering. When he was steering there were two on 
the look-out from the paddle-bridge. There was no 
look-out at the bows. In steering, they steered by 
the compass when hazy. They took their courses 
from the officer in charge of the watch. The land 
was visible all the way between Dunman-head and 
the Mull of Galloway. John Kelly, a seaman, took 
the helm from Walker, the former witness. The 
night was calm, and observed no fog. The vessel 
was to the south of Dunman-head when he took the 
helm, at ten minutes past 12 o’cloek. The vessel was 
close to land at the time; particularly so. Never 
was so close before. The captain came on deck 
about ten minutes after witness took the helm, and 
looked atthe compass. The captain remained on 
deck about five minutes after. The captain gave 
witness no course while he was on deck; but the 
second mate gave witness a course after the captain 
went forward, The second mate had changed the 
course before the captain came on deck N. W. 3 West. 
The second mate changed it again before the captain 
came up, telling him to keep her N. by W., which 
was mose in shore. He changed it again to North 
half-west, a point nearer shore. All this was before 
the captain came on deck. The captain examined 
the compass, but said nothing. The captain 
said something to the second mate, but the 
witness could not say what. Did not see 
the captain again before the vessel struck. The 
wheel was about a third over when the vessel struck. 
The vessel went straight over when she struck. 
Witness did not let go the helm. Dunean Camp- 
bell, a seaman on board the Orion,“ eorroborated 


the evidence previously given of the vessel being 


60 close to the shore, and said that he shouted out, 
“Hard a starboard,” from the sense of the feeling 
of danger. Several persons belonging to Port- 
patrick were next examined, Their evidence went 
to show that they had seen the vessel passing close 
to Portpatrick just before the wreck. They thought 
she was coming into the harbour, as she was 80 close 
to the shure, and as they had never seen any large 
vessel so close in before. They expected her to 
strike on the rocks from the course she was steering, 
and ran out of their houses to give the alarm in the 
event of their fears being realized. On finding she 
had struck, they put off a boat for the wreek to 
render assistance. Captain Edward Hawee, R. N., 
said it was neither safe nor proper to have the life- 
boat covered, as was the case in the Orion. I¢ 
was also more safe to have plugs in the holes of the 
bout, or fastened by a lanyard, and also to pane ie 

oars in the boat. In the naval service, when a v 

was running 8 the e@ ast, it was the duty of the 

captain to be on deck along with the second mate, 

The latter evidence was strongly corroborated by 

many other witnesses, and the first day's inquiry 

terminated. 

The trial was resumed on Friday, when, after 
some additional but unimportant evidence, the case 
for the prosecution closed. 

The declaration of Captain Henderson, taken at 
Portpatrick, before Mr. Alexander M‘Neel, sheriff. 
substitute of Wigtonehire, on the 19th of June, was 
read. It stated, that at the time the vessel struck 
he was lying ona sofa in his own cabin on deck 
asleep. Did not consider it his duty, in the state 
of the weather and position of the ship, to be on 
deck at the time. He was in a state of fatigue, an 
required rest. Was aroused by the shock, ah 
rushed on deck, and discovered that the vessel had 
struck on a rock. Saw the land, and knew where 
they were. Thought that the accident happened 
7 the miscalculation of the second officer, 
of the distance of the ship from the land. After 
the accident he exerted himself as much as ible 
to save the lives of the passengers, and as far as a 
man and a sailor could do he thought he had done 
his duty. One of the boats, the starboard lifeboat 
on being let down, got under the paddie- wheel and 
was swamped by the vessel sinking. The declara- 
tion of John Williams, the second mate, taken also 
at Portpatrick, was then read. He stated that he 
was on the deck a few minutes after midnight, to 
take his turn of the watch. The mastet remained 
on deck till half-past twelve, and on leaving said 
John, if it becomes any way thick or hasy, m 
gi ve me a call. When the vessel was off the pier of 
Portpatrick it suddenly became thick. Could see 
the pier quite distinctly at first, but when declarant 
saw the fog coming on he gave orders to John 
Kelly, who was at the helm, to keep the vessel north 
by west a half-point from off the land. Was going 
to call the master,according to his instructions, when 
the vessel struck. 

The Solicitor-General, having withdrawn the 
charge against the first mate, Langlands, the jury 
returned a verdict of Not Guilty” against him. 

Exculpatory evidence for Captain Henderson was 
then given, which was favourable to his character 
and abilities. The witnesses, however, only suc- 
ceeded in proving that this was the opinion and 
practice of several of the Clyde and Mersey captains 
of steamers, that he was not responsible for what 
took place when he was down below, Officers of the 
navy, masters of merchantmen, captains of steamers, 
sailing between London and the Frith of Forth, 
concurred in declaring that on such a N as the 
greater part of that from Liverpool to Glasgow it 
was the captain’s duty to be constantly on deck. 
The evidence respecting the condition in which the 
boats of the Orion“ were found when the ship 
struck, also goes to prove the existence of culpable, 
customary, and systematic negligence, The boats 
were not in à condition for immediate use; the pl 
to the holes in their bottoms could not be found; 
the covers of the life-boats were so stiff that they 
could not be removed by ordinary means ; the boats 
had been allowed to lumber the deck so long without 
being moved, that it was scarcely possible to hoist 
them out. 

The proceedings of the day closed with an address 
for the Crown by the Solicitor-General. 

On Saturday the trial was resumed, when Mr, 
Craufurd, advocate, addressed the jury at great 
length for the master of the Orion“ steamer, Thos. 
Henderson. 

The Lord Justice Clerk then summed up, when 
the jury retired for about half an hour, and returned 
into court with a verdict, finding, by a ma — * 
Thomas Henderson (the captain) Guilty of —— 
neglect of duty, and John Williams (the second 
mate) unanimously Guilty, 

The Lord Justice Clerk then, in an impressive ad- 
drese, sentenced John Williams, the second mate, to 
seven years’ transportation, and Thomas Henderson, 
the captain, to eighteen months’ imprisonment. 


— = 


THANKsGIvIxNG Mopet Lopotxd- nos. — Under 
principally collected om the day of thankagiving for 
prin y co on t or 
deliverance from the cholera, the Committee — the 
Improvement of the Labouring Classes have pur- 
chased a piece of ground in Portpool-lane, Gray’s- 
inn-lane, for the purpose of building a model lodg- 
ing-house for twenty families and about 130 single 
women. The building will cost about £10,000, and 
the Baths and Washhouses for St. Andrew's will 
adjoin it. 

The Manchester subscriptions for a monument to 
the memory of Sir Rebert Peel amount to £5,060; 
of which £4,000 has been paid in. 
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A Week at Killarney. By Mr. and Mrs. S. C. HALL. 
London : Virtue and Co. 
Tuts attractive and delightful book is a revision 
of part of the authors’ well-known work on 
„Ireland,“ and is issued by the publisher as a 
„Companion to Killarney.” Surely never had 
Guide-book more art charms, or literary merits ; 
but these have not led to the sacrifice of matters 
of utility and the details so important to the 
tourist. Everything has been done which could 
render the volume the indispensable companion of 
the visitor to the scenes of mingled beauty and 
grandeur which it depicts; and nothing is wanting 
to complete its interest and elegance as a book for 
the drawing-room table—a pleasant and realizing 
remembrancer of the glories of the summer tour, 
or a home substitute unusually successful, however 
short of the reality, for the enjoyment of the Lakes 
themselves, It is illustra y fine engravings 
on steel, after Creswick and Bartlett; which, among 
other scenes of wonderful exquisiteness, introduce 
us to the solitary grandeur of Gougane Barra, the 
indescribable beauty of Glengariff, the magnifi- 
cence of the Reeks, the savage sublimity of — 
loe Gap, and the unimagined loveliness of the 
Lakes as seen from various points of their shores. 
Seen in these plates alone,a very impressive image 
of Killarney fills the mind, which will ever after 
seem to be familiar with these wild and beautiful 
scenes. There are, also, numberless woodcuts, of 
as great excellence in execution as they are charm- 
ing or amusing in their subjects; and they add 
— to the reader's satisfied delight and 
to the traveller’s information. In order to secure 
the value of the work as a Guide-book, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hall have visited Killarney in the spring of 
the present year; and by “ personal examination 
and inquiry, along the whee of the several routes 
from London to Killarney,” have collected a mass 
of information most valuable to the tourist, marked 
by recentness, accuracy, and carefulness of detail. 
These are appended to the body of the work as 
“Guide-notes,” and tell all that can possibly be 
desired concerning the routes to Dublin, the 
different roads thence to Killarney, the convey- 
ances, the distances, the fares, the hotels, the 
guides, and the innumerable incidentals of the 
tour. And we fancy that not a few will be excited 
to take this ip and will even turn aside from 
other purposed journeys for the summer, when 
they become acquainted with the ease and cheap- 
ness with which they can enjoy these chief beauties 
of our fair sister island. It will be the desired 
and best reward of the authors if they induce En- 
— to cross the Channel, for they rejoice in 
elieving that “ for every new visitor Ireland will 
obtain a new FRIEND.” 

If we could transfer any of the illustrationscoſ 
this volume, it would be a pleasant thing to invite 
the reader to accompany us in an imaginary tour» 
under the guidance of the entertaining and intelli 
gent authors. As it is, we shall but indicate the 
route, and then take one glance at the scenery, 
and hear something of Irish character and Irish 
legends, The road for those who wish to make 
their visit enjoyable in the highest degree, must be 
from Dublin to “the beautiful city” of Cork; thence 
to Macroom, to lonely romantic Gougane Barra, 
which it would be loss indeed to miss,—then on- 
wards thiongh the wild stern of Keim-an- 
eigh, gloomy, desolate, and awe-inspiring,—thence 
emerging on a road which soon brings in view 
the noble Bay of Bantry, which, having visited 
Bantry town, must be crossed to beautiful Glen- 
gariff—“ the artist cannot do it justice, and the 
— must be laid aside in despair,“— and then, 

y Kenmare to the yet more unutterable glories 
—mountains, lakes, cascades, and foliage—of 
Killarney. 

The following extract supposes that the tourist 
has taken his seat in a boat, and having crossed 
the Upper Lake—which Sir Walter Scott said was 
“ the grandest sight he had ever seen, except Loch 
Lomond "—he enters“ the Long Range :”— 

“The mountains, between which lies ‘the Gap of 
Dunloe,’ are directly behind him; to the leit are the 
‘tails’ of the Purple Mountain; to the right is rugged 
Cromagloun ; all about him the mountains rise from the 
lake, and seem as if they would shut him in for ever. 
To convey an idea of the rude magnificence of this scene 
is impossible. Presently, its savage grandeur is passed; 
and we enter the realm of Beauty. The stream carries 
— rapidly homeward. It is running through the Long 

2 , and the men have merely to guide the boat. 

‘The channel is full of interest and beauty; the 
water is clear and rapid; and on either side it is amply 
wooded; ‘patrician trees’ happily mingling with ‘ ple- 
beian underwood,’ through which glimpses of the huge 
mountains are occasionally caught. About midway, in 
the Long Range, we reach the far-famed Eagle's Nea 
the most perfect, glorious, and exciting of all the Kil- 
larney echoes. The rock (for in comparison with the 
mountains that look down upon it, it is nothing more 
although, when at its base, it appears of prodigious 
height) derives its name from the fact that, for centuries 
it has been the favoured residence of the royal birds, by 
whose descendants it is still inhabited; their eyry being 
secured by nature against all human trespassers. The 
rock ia of . ae form, exactly 1,103 feet high, 


thickly clothed with evergreens, but bare towards th 
summit; where the nest of the bird is pointed out, in : 


small crevice nearly concealed by stunted shrubs. We 
put into a little creek on the opposite side of the river ; 
but remained in our boat, having been recommended to 
do so. Our expectations of the coming treat had been 
highly raised, and we were in breathless ere | to en- 
joy it. The bugle-player, Spillane—of whose skill and 
attention we gladly add our —— to that of every 
traveller who has preceded us—landed, advanced a few 
steps, and placed the instrument to his lips: the effect 
was MAGICAL—the word conveys a r idea of its 
effect. First he played a single note—it was caught up 
and repeated, loudly, softly—again loudly, again softly, 
and then as if by a hundred instruments, each a thou 
sand times more musical than that which gave its rivals 
birth, twirling and twisting around the mountain, run- 
ning up from its foot to its summit, then 1 above 
it, and at length dying away in the distance until it was 
heard as a mere whisper, barely audible, far away. Then 
Spillane blew a few notes—ti-ra-la-ti-ra-la: a multitude 
of voices, seemingly from a multitude of hills, at once 
sent forth a reply; sometimes pausing fur a second, as 
if waiting for some tardy comrade to join in the marvel- 
lous chorus, then mingling together in a strain of sub- 
lime grandeur and delicate sweetness utterly indescriba- 
ble. Again Spillane sent forth his summons to the 
mountains, and blew, for perhaps a minute, a variety of 
sounds; the effect was indeed that of ‘ enchanting 
ravishment’—giving 


* Resounding grace to all Heaven's harmonies.’ 


“It is impossible for language to convey even a re- 
mote idea of the exceeding delight communicated by this 
development of a most wonderful property of nature ; 
sure we are that we shall be guilty of no exaggeration if 
we say, that this single incident, among so many of vast 
attraction, will be sufficient recompense to the tourist 
who may visit these beautiful lakes. When Spillane 
hd exhausted his ability to minister to our enjoyment— 
and the day was declining before we had expressed our- 
selves content, preparations were made for firing off the 
cannon. As soon as they were completed, the match 
was applied. In an instant, every mountain for miles 
round us seemed instinct with angry life, and replied in 
voices of thunder to the insignificant and miserable 
sound that bad roused them from their slumbers. The 
imagination was excited to absolute terror; the gnomes 
of the mountains were about to issue forth and 
punish the mortals who had dared to rouse them 
from their solitade ; and it was easy for a moment, to 
fancy every creek and crevice peopled with ‘airy things.’ 
The sonnd was multiplied a thousand-fold, and with in- 
finite variety; at first it was repeated with a terrific 
growl, then a fearful crash; both were caught up and 
returned by the surrounding hills, mingling together 
now in perfect harmony, now in utter discordance ; 
awhile those that were nearest became silent, awaiting 
the on-coming of those that were distant; then joining 
together in one mighty sound, louder and louder; then 
dropping to a gentle lull, as if the winds only created 
them ; then breaking forth again into a combined roar 
that would seem to have been heard hundreds of miles 
away. It is not only by these louder sounds the echoes 
of the hills are awakened; the clapping of a hand will 
call them forth; almost a whisper will be repeated—far 
et a — — again. The most elo- 
quent poet of our age has happily expressed the idea we 
desire to convey :— 

‘A solitary wolf dog, ranging on 

Through the bleak concave, es this wondrous chime 
Of airy voices loek d in unison,— 

Faint—far off—near—deep—solemn and sublime. 


Much amusement is to be got from the legends 
of the lakes; we must make room for one or two 
—not told with the length and effect which the 
guides give them, but in a compressed version: — 


“They told us —— How St. Patrick never came into 
Kerry; but only looked into it, holding his hands out 
to it, and saying, ‘I bless all beyond the Reeks. 
How Macgillicuddy of the Reeks was a boy or gilly to 
Mac Carthy Mor; and he went into Connaught to seek 
his fortune; and he fell in love with a young lady, and 
she with him; and he boasted to her father that he had 
more ricks than the father’s land could grow hay enough 
to cover with hay-bands; so the father sent a messenger 
into Kerry to know the truth of his riches, and whether 
the young stranger had the grate fortune he spoke about. 
And, to sure, the daughter gave the messenger a 
hint; so he thravelled to Kerry, and saw young Mac- 
gillieuddy’s father ating his dinner on his knees, with 
heaps of rats all about the cabin he lived in; so he goes 
back and tells the fair maid's father, that the Macgilli- 
cuddy had more live cattle about him than he could 
count, and was ating off a table he wouldn't part with 
for half Connaught. 8», in coorse, the boy got the 

irl.——How the blessed abbot of Innisfallen walked 

or two hundred years about the little island that wasn’t 
a mile round. And the . it was this: —He was 
praying one morning early, before the sun was up; and 

e heard a little bird singing so sweetly out of a holly 
tree, that he rose from his knees and followed it, listen- 
ing to the music it was making; and the little bird flew 
from bush to bush, singing the while, and the holy 
fatber following; for so sweet and happy was the son 
of the little bird, that he thought he could listen to it 
for ever; so where it flew he went; and when it changed 
its place, he was again after it; the little bird singing all 
the while, and the holy father listening with his ears 
and his heart. At length the abbot thought it was 
nearing vesper time; and he blessed the little bird, and 
left it. When he stepped back to his convent, what 
should he see and hear but strange faces and strange 
voices ; the tongue of the Sassenach in lieu of the whole- 
some Irish. And the monks asked him what right had 
he to wear the habit of the holy Augustines? And so 
he told them his name, that he was their abbot, and 
that he had been since daybreak following the music 
of the little bird that was singing sweetly among the 
branches of the holly tree. And they made answer, that 
two hundred years * the holy abbot had left the con- 
vent, and was never heard of afterwards—and that now 
the heretic and the stranger was ould Ireland's king. 
So the holy father said, ‘Give me absolution some of ye, 
for my time is come; and they gave him absoluti un: 
and just as the breath was leaving him, they heard at 
the lattice-window the sweetest song that ever bird sung; 
and they looked out and saw it, with the sun shining on 
its wings that were white as snow; and while they were 
watching it there came another bird; and they sun 
together for a while out of the holly-tree, and then bot 


flew up into the sky; and they turned to the holy father 
—and he was dead.“ 


It is to be hoped that this captivating and in- 
structive book will answer the praiseworthy intent 
of increasing the number of autumn visitors to 
Ireland; and to all other readers we warmly com- 
mend it, as containing descriptive sketches ex- 
cellent for their sprightliness, nature, and breezy 
freshness — with delicious illustrations in rich 
variety. It is a very handsome volume; certainly 
we should have expected its cost to be double its 
marvellously low price. 


Life, Poetry, and Letters, of Ebenezer Elliott, the 
Corn-Law Rhymer. By his Son-in-law, Joun 
Watkins. London: Mortimer. 


We had great expectations excited by this title, 
They were sustained by our first glance at the 
volume. We saw it to be dedicated, by permission 

anted just before his lamentable death, to Sir 

bert Peel—linking the memories of the anti- 
corn-law poet and the anti-corn-law statesman, 
We saw that Mr. Watkins had written this life, as 
he states, at Ebenezer Elliott’s own request; that 
he wanted not for materials; and that the let- 
ters of the poet are “ very numerous.” We there- 
fore hoped to find this a satisfactory and living 
— * But we have been terribly disap- 
inted; and it is with extreme regret that we 
ave to condemn a work which, both for the sub- 
ject’s and the author's sakes, we were predis 
to be pleased with and to praise. There would be 
implicit falsehood in any other sentence than— 
that this is a poor piece of biography to be written 
of such a man as Elliott: bad as to the writer's 
idea and principle of memoir writing, and bad in 
execution. 

The work first contains the autobiography writ- 
ten by Elliott for Mr.Tait, and already published in 
the Atheneum. There are also a few letters; and the 
reason given for so small a selection is, that Elliott 
“ was in the habit of copying himself in his epis- 
tolary correspondence.” Of these letters the editor 
says truly, that they are the “most valuable portion 
of the contents of the volume.” Deducting these 

rts of the work, the remainder is all “ John 
Watkins.” It consists of that gentleman’s opinions 
and criticisms on Elliott’s poetry—discussions on 
poets and poetry in general—a brief dissertation 
on “ the relative value or uses of genius and learn- 
ing,“ —“ the beauties of Elliot,”—and some slight 
threads of narrative by which these matters are 
strung together. Mr. Watkins's opinions on things 
in general, and Elliottin particular, may or may 
not be very just,—but they are not at all what is 
expected or wanted in a biography. The volume 
contains almost nothing of biography proper of 
which Mr. Watkins is the writer; and adds scarcely 
a trifle to that knowledge of “the poet of the 
poor” which is already widely and familiarly pos- 
sessed by the public. It seems that Elliott greatly 
esteemed Mr. Watkins,and thought highlyof his crit- 
icisms and of his prose style. Several letters express 
that opinion; and it would really appear that no 
opportunity has been lost of letting the reader 
know it. e are sure there must be something 
solid and excellent in one who enjoyed the t's 
confidence,—and we also find something of fresh- 
ness and facility in Mr. Watkins's style; but it is 
impossible to refrain from remonstrance respecting 
its false elevation, its innumerable conceits—ap- 
parently produced by a laborious attempt to 
fine, and exhibiting no little vanity and self-trust. 

We repeat that we are mortified to have to say 
this; but we fear each reader of this book will too 
surely with us that itis a disappointi 
— which will struggle ae ae ag | if at all, 
onl reserving the autobi in a per- 
en. A — sad eddie a tow head ‘letters. As 
our readers must have seen the chief part of the 
former in different journals, or extracts in our own 
columns, we give them a specimen of the latter: 

TO FRANCIS FISHER. 

“Dear Francis,—. . Your last letter, though 
it informs me that we shall probably meet no more on 
this side the unutterable deep, is the best I ever re- 
ceived from you; and your almost unconscious praise of 
your father is the sweetest hyma of the affections I ever 
read. Since I received it, I think of you more frequently 
for you are become scarce. In the mornings, when I 
am saddest (it is in the morning that people hang them- 
selves), you come to my assistance. I live over again 

our visits—your holdings forth—the little sermons! 

urely those were happy hours, and my house at Upper- 
thorpe, on your account, a happy place. I often think 
of our wanderings to the Rivilin, and how we always 
paused when we reached Walkly Bank, to take in to our 
souls the sudden burst of glorious pros on the right 
and leit, beneath and before us, over e -loving Stan- 
nington to what a Hebrew bard might call The moors 
of God.’ Iam glad that 2 have got to Dorchester, 
and that you like your little flock. The fame of you 
will soon go forth. By-and-bye, you will address larger 
congregations; and in a few years (weeds only grow 
fast) obtain a salary that will decently maintain you. 
Then if, in the meantime, you have sufficient self-denial 
to remain unmarried, aud will marry “ you marry) ® 
healthy lady of forty or upwards (as I have before ad- 
vised you to do), you will be a happy man. Such a 
partner will not be too old and hard for new impressions, 
and she will always be ready and happy to bless God 
with you. But, whatever you do, don’t marry an old 
eat of a widow. If you do, she will lock your bedroom 
door when she goes out, and put the key in her pocket, 
lest you steal your own things. 

TO JOHN WATKIN 


8. 
„Dear Sir,—I thank you for your beautiful letter of 
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the Ist inst. Your fine descriptions of the localities of 
Battersea make me ashamed of those of Great Hough- 
ton; and lest you should form extrav t expectations 
relative to my present residence, I will briefly de- 
scribe it to you. It is found fault with by architects, 
landscape gardeners, and other such cattle, because 
the kitchen-garden is seen from the windows ; 
but to a cottager, whose motto, copied from the 
squire’s, is, ‘Beware of poachers,’ 
round which be has so often travelled, is an object of 
importance. My impugners would be right if my house 
were a villa or mansion ; but it is asimple, gable-ended, 
old English farm-cottage, with its garden, orchard, 
croft, and field (about 10 acres in all), a plain dwelling 
for a plain, retired old man—just such a place as a 
sensible bachelor of £300 a year, with his black hair 
turning grey, would like to live in for the shooting sea- 
son. The orchard, from behind the house, breaks over 
a steep bank in front of it, mingling with the kitchen- 
garden; and immediately before the porch is «a flower- 
garden or lawn, The high ground on which the house 
stands commands varied and extensive prospects, but I 
am happy to say, they are not all visible from the house 
itself; and I think of excluding some that are visible, 
for the greatest defect of the place is want of seclusion. 
I have, as yet, no walk in my grounds where I can 
saunter unobserved to collect and enjoy my thoughts in 
he cool of the evening. 

„ Poets, you seem to think, are not swans. But 
neither are they birds of any kind. They are fish; and 
I think they have a right to complain that they are not 
cased in shell, like lobsters. Unable to provide meat 
and cluthing for themselves—the only article they can 
command for outside and inside wear being water—they 
must be fish of some sort. In my opinion, it is wrong 
to pension them off on anything but water. I don’t say, 
Drown them; but I say, Throw them into their proper 
element! If they sink and rise no more, so much the 
better for them and the other fish, or such of them as 
can eat bones. 

Elliott tells the following anecdote of O’Connell, 
which is quite new to us :— 

“* [Scene.—An immense hall. 
sand persons, some of them ladies. Opposition packed 
in a corner, some twenty persons, and among them a 
woman. On the platform Mr. O'Connell and other 
speakers. | 

„O'Connell (rises amid tremendous applause): ‘ I 
would scorn to ask for Ireland a privilege that I would 
not grant to all the world’ [shouts from Paddy 
outside]. 

Woman: ‘Get ye gone—you’re paid. Go home— 
us does not want ye’ (tumult). 

„O'Connell: Pray, ma am, are you married >’ 

„Woman: Tes.“ 

“ O'Connell: ‘ No balrns?“ 

“ Woman: ‘ Yes, seven.’ 

„O'Connell: What! married, and seven bairns 
and do you like dear bread? God bless you, and send 

ou six twins in three years! (laughter, and — of 

ndkerchiefs.] Oh, it delights me to ree a meeting like 
this attended by the flower of the crehation. Surely the 
fairest of witches ye are, or who could see them and not 
g° into hydrostatics? There is but one other conthrey 
the world that could show a sight like this’ [laughter, 
and shouts from Patrick outside} * 


And thus the opposition was laughed down. 
Mr. Watkins has told the story of Elliott’s last 
days better than is the general manner of the book, 
though even this portion has blemishes of the most 
provoking sort. 
Historical Analysis * Christian Civilization. By 
Proresson De VERIcOUR, Queen's College, 
Cork. London: John Chapman. 


THIs work is an epitome of the history of 
Europe, which it is the design of the author to 
view in its relations to the “ new morality and 
sublime principles” of Christianity; by the outward 
or secret workings of which the world has found in 
the religion of Jesus, for eighteen centuries, “ at 
once the instrument and — . wer of human 
activity.” Iraeing the history o pean nations 
in such a spirit and with such a purpose, the 
author has sought “to place the science of History 
upon its ais basis, viz., the doctrine of 
and is is a great and worthy design ; 
satisfactorily executed, it would be a most welcome 
contribution to the Philosophy of History; but 
we have experienced great disappointment in the 
present work, and with much regret state our 
opinion that it is entirely, almost mischievously, 
a failure. We concede everything that can be de- 
manded for the author’s good intentions, sincerity 
of inquiry, and singleness of aim; but we can 
discover in his work no traces of the comprehensive 
grasp which seizes facts in their wholeness and 
wide relations, nor of the mental clearness and 
scientific accuracy needful to such a great and 
noble work. We do not mean to deny that there 
is learning, research, and valuable thought; but 
the general result is a strange compound of 
pened and enlightenment, true premises and 

conclusions, splendid details and an inhar- 
monious whole. In lucid and eloquent narrative 
of the history the author often greatly excels ; in 
the perception of immediate causes and conse- 
) roo is often acute and penetrating ; but in the 

ine he develops, and its applications, mani- 
fests feebleness and inefficiency. 


We honour the writer’s adherence to Christian 
ideas, such as he apprehends and believes—but bis 
conception of Christianity and its mission is narrow 
and defective in the extreme. He says:— 

Its end and ob we repeat are to br the 
whole world — — common = to ae one 
common * of fraternity, by feelings of universal 
sympathy, most divergent and the most remote 


Tui is not merely faulty, it is absolutely false. 


Audience, three thou- 


the cabbages, all pe 


Not that Christianity does not do what the author 
asserts—not that it is no object of Christianity to 
accomplish it; but to assert that this is “its end and 

ect the one design of its introduction into the 
world, the one work which is the grand consumma- 
tion of the labours and teachings of Jesus, the final 
int to which all its influences and efforts strive— 
is to falsify the only record of the object and work 
of Jesus, to reject the only testimony to the ulti- 
mate design of the gospel, to exalt that which is 
partial and instrumental into the place of the 
grand, all-absorbing whole, and to substitute the 
temporal moral renovation of society for the 
spiritual and egernal object of Christianity as a 
religion—the life of man in God, the glory of God 
in man. By such a conception of Christianity it 
is impossible that the author can measure the 
Christian civilization ; by such a light it is impos- 
sible that he should perceive its true characteristics, 
its inherent spirit, and its tendencies. “The light 
that is in him is darkness.” Yet it is to this only 
that he reduces Christianity’s aim and operation. 
He ever speaks of it as a morality, and looks only 
for its “civilizing and renovating spirit.” He deplores 
the ecclesiastical organization of the Christian 
Church,” as the origin of controversies which “ do 
not affect, in any way, the divine principles” of our 
religion; but “ bear chiefly on the hierarchy, and 
on some acts of the worship which by some are 
understood to be of a nearly symbolical nature, 
and by others attended with a mysterious power.” 
While we admit the influence, from the first mighty 
and penetrating, of the Christian morality on the 
civilization of nations, it appears to us to be alto- 
gether against fact to treat that influence as 
mightier than the distinctively spiritual beliefs and 
directly God-ward aims which, in various forms, 
have been the fixed and prominent presentations 
of Christianity to the masses, and the deepest 
powers in the formation of the character—the soul 
and strength of the life and labours—of those in- 
dividual minds which indisputably have put the 
broadest stamp on the civilization of Europe. It 
is altogether against fact to treat the diffused, out- 
ward, and general influences of Christianity as 
more powerful in European history than those 
which were peculiar to, and the product of, its 
church development. 

Nor do the author’s faults consist only in these 
errors, as they seem to us, of conception of the 
Christianity whose principles he professes to take 
as his guiding light, of observation of the channels 
of its power, and appreciation of the elements of 
its success. He also manifests prejudices which 
vitiate his opinions, and weave false impressions 
around the mind of an inquiring reader. To take 
a single instance, when summing up the character 
of Luther, with an expressed hope and desire to 
depict it “with a dispassionate and enlightened 
love of truth,” he suspiciously uses the phrase, 
“we may admire his occasional zeal for religion ;” 
and then adding praise of his “ incorruptible in- 
tegrity,” (and that, too, after having spoken of his 
“alternate violence and dissimulation,”) his cou- 
rage and other qualities, expresses regret for “ his 
unrivalled vanity ; his intolerance, never surpassed 
in the Church of Rome; his intense jealousy of all 
rivals; his ideas often coarse ; his language offen- 
sively vulgar.” Js this “ enlightened ”— and 
“ truth”—as the final judgment on Luther? 

We are somewhat p by the author's notes 
on the catalogue of historical works which he has 
inserted. e are not surprised that D’Aubigne’s 
work is condemned as full of “ blind Protestant 
fanaticism”—certainly it is not calm history; but 
while Neander is passed over in silence, and Plank 
is “ Protestant, but impartial,” Millman is “ pro- 
found,” and Charles Butler’s History of the Catho- 
lics “ excellent.” 

The work is dedicated to M. Guizot, and in 
many of its opinions and general views is mark- 
edly Guizot-ish. We are sorry we cannot say 
more in its praise; we opened it with interest and 
hope, we close it with weariness and disappoint- 
ment. 


Wuere uw tus Emureson or Austria ‘To BE 
Crownep?— The coronation of the Emperor of 
Austria presents great difficulties. The question is, 
whether he is to be crowned in the separate pro- 
vinces, as was formerly customary, or once for all 
at Vienna as Emperor of the united Austrian crown 
lands. Should the latter measure be decided on, a 
second difficulty arises—what Crown is to be em- 
ployed? An ial-Austrian Crown does not 
exist, and the ducal coronet will not answer the 
purpose. This question,” says the correspondent 
of the Times, which at first sight may seem of 
secondary importance, is in reality one of vital im- 
portance, as it will up to à certain point settle the 
delicate question centralization or federation. 
How this knotty point may be decided is indifferent 
to many who look forward with anxious impatience 
to the coronation, as it is expected that a general 
amnesty will be granted when it takes place, which, 
if I am well informed, is not likely to be the case 
this year. 

Ratway Iwreciticence.—Mr, Punch is authorized 

n „in his strongest manner, a malicious re- 
— 21 Brou — been engaged to work all 
on the Eastern 


Railway, vice 
hands, discharged.— Punch. 


LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


Ortux anp 1 Errzcrs.—The effects of opium 
on the human system depend very much upon the 
quantity end frequent use, as well as the age, tem- 

ent, habits, idiosyncrasy, &c., of the individual. 
ts first and most common effect is to excite the 
intellect, stimulate the imagination, and exalt the 
feelings into a state of great activity and buoyancy, 
producing unusual vivacity and liancy in con- 
versation, and at the same time the most profound 
state of perfect self-complacency. All idea of labour, 
care, and anxiety vanish at once from the mind. 
Then follow a succession of gorgeous dreams, or a 
continued state of ecstasy, almost indescribable. Mr. 
Tiffany, in his late work on the Canton Chinese, 
thus happily attempts to sketch this state of the 
opium smoker: —“ Khe victim inhales his allotted 
quantity, and his senses swim around him, he feels 
of subtle nature, he floats from earth as if on pinions. 
He would leave his humble station, his honest toil, 
his comfortable home; he would be great. He runs 
with ease the paths of distinction; he distances 
rivals; wealth and power wait upon him, the mighty 
take him by the hand. His dress is costly, his fare 
sumptuous, his home a palace, and he revels in the 
leasures he has read of and believed to be a fiction. 
usic sounds through his lofty halle, sages assemble 
to do him honour, women of the brightest beauty 
throng around him, he is no longer poor, lowly, and 
despised; but a demigod. The feast is spread, the 
sparkling cup filled to the brim with hot wine, and 
he rises to welcome one whom he has left far behind 
in the path of glory, to tender to him triumphant 
courtesy. And as he advances a step, he reels and 
staggers wildly, and competitors, guests, minstrels, 
magnificence, all fade from his vision, and the grey, 
oold reality of dawn breaks upon his heated brain, 
and he knows that all was naught, and that ho is 
the same nameless creature that he has ever been. 
A cold shudder agitates his fraine; weak and worth- 
less, he seeks the air, but finds no relief. He cannot 
turn his thoughts to his calling, he is unfit for exer- 
tion, his days pass in sloth and in bitter remorse. 
And when night comes in gloom, he seeks again the 
sorceress into whose power he has sunk, and whose 
finger mocks while it beckons him on.“ There 
seems to be wonderful power in the use of this drug 
to attract and captivate. It holds out a temptation 
far more powerful than that of any other intoxicatin 
ent. Such is the testimony of experience — 
— in the matter. is fascination does 
not arise merely from that passion in human nature 
for excitement—that yearning after stimulus, and 
that horror of ennui, which crowd the Parisian 
theatre, the English gin-palace, and the American 
bar-room ; but from having experienced or heard of 
that peculiar state of por which can be produced 
only by this drug, and which has not inappropriately, 
in some respects, been termed the Chinese heaven. 
Comparing the effects of ardent spirits with opium, 
after enumerating several points of resemblance, it 
has been remarked—* There is no slavery on earth 
to be compared with the bondage into which opium 
casts its victim. There is scarcely one known in- 
stance of escape from its toils, when once they have 
fairly envelopeda man. The factis too notorious to 
be questioned for one moment, that there is in opium, 
when once indulged in, a fatal fascination which 
needs almost superhuman powers of self-denial, and 
also capacity for the endurance of pain, to over- 
come. It is the after or secondary effects of this 
drug which have such a destructive influence on the 
constitution, Its 2 — destroys the natural 
appetite—deranges the digestive 114 
the circulation, and vitiates the quality of the blood 
—d the spirits, and ually weakens the 
of the ILA as well as the 


Tus Hepoexoe.—Few animals sink into a more 
profound during their state of hybernation 
than the hedg O the approach of winter, it 
seeks itsretreat—some hole under the roots of a 
tree, or similar situation— where it makes a soft nest 
of moss and leaves, in _ it — a a. to 
attach a t quantity of the material to ite spines. 
We 44 taken from their winter 
dormitory which resembled a ball of matted leaves, 


these entirely env the rolled-up animal, which 
formed, as it were, ving centre. It is not till 
the spring has fairly set in this animal awakes 


from its trance, comes abroad; it then wanders 
in search of its mate. a ee 
in June; they are usually from to five in 
number, about two inches 


spines, as 


et 
course of — dane the spines have acquired 
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the rain, 
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pass hboaring copse for food 
every night after dark; but by some accident one 
evening the garden-door was closed earlier than 
usual; her return at the c time was con- 
sequently prevented, and the poor creature was dis- 


tacle he did show me I shall never forget. 


726 


Ste Moncontormist. 


[Stern. 
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eovered the next morning lying dead close to the 
door, having expired through maternal anxiety, com- 
bined with her violent and unsuccessful efforts to 
the fatal barrier, The young were afterwards 
dead, starved for want of food.— Knight's Pic- 

torial Half Hours, 

A Pao Sxeton.—During the first six weeks, 
the sound of the felon’s chains, mixed with what I 
took for horrid execrations or despairing laughter, 
was never out of my ears. When I went into the 
infirmary, which stood between the gaol and prison 
walls, gallowses were occasionally put in order by 
fhe aide of my windows, and afterwards set up over 
the prison gates, where they remained visible. The 
keeper one Aug. with an air of mystery, took me into 
the upper ward, ſor the purpose, he said, of gratifying 
me with a view of the country from the roof. Some - 
thing prevented his showing me this, but the spec- 
It was a 
stout country girl, sitting in an absorbed manner, 
her eyes fixed on the fire. She was handsome, and 
had a little hectic spot in either cheek, the effect of 
some gnawing emotion. He told me in a whisper, 
that she was there for the murder of her bastard 
child. Icould have knocked the fellow down for 
his unfeelingness in making a show of her; but, 
efter all, she did not see us. She heeded us not. 
There was no object before her, but what produced 
the spot in her cheek. The gallows on which she 
was executed must have been brought out within 
her hearing; but perhaps she heard that as little. 
To relieve the reader's feelings, I will here give him 
another instance of the delicacy of my friend the 
under-gaoler. He used always to carry up her food 
to this poor girl himself; because, as he said, he did 
not think it a fit task for younger men. Leigh Hunt's 
Autobiography. 

ApvocaTine ron Hire.—Mr. Ward once, while at 
the bar, was repaid by thanks that were somewhat 
ill-timed. He had defended a prisoner at York, for 
horse. stesling, at that time a capital offence, and one 
in which, if many horses happened to have been 
lately missing, the law was, according to the policy 
of the day, not unfrequently allowed to take its 
course, © speech was then permitted for the 
defence; but, by a cross examination, now cautious, 
now puzzling, now insinuating, and by occasional 
observations thrown out in the course of it, according 
to the then most approved fashion, he managed to 
miake such an impression on the jury that they ac- 
quitted his client, After the assizes, he had to 
travel by a stage-coach on his way home. The first 

rson he saw seated just opposite to him was he 

whom he had made such exertions. The acquitted 
felon grasped both his hands with fervour, “ I’se 
mooch obloige to you, Coonsellor Ward,” said he; 
“ I’se mooch obloige to you, but,“ winking his eye, 
he added. I doot I was guilty though ! "’—Memoir 
of R. Plumer Ward, 
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GLEANINGS. 


Mr. Leoni Levi has addressed to Prince Albert a 
series of propositions for the establishment of a National 
and International Code of Commerce amongst all civi- 
Used countries. 


The Hobart Town Britannia, of the 14th of March, 
days, We regret excecdingly to learn from an authen- 
tic source that Mr. O'Brien is suffering severely, both 


mentally and personally, from his banishment to Maria 
Island.“ 


Pnoxoonarnv.— A lazy boy out in Indiana spells 
Andrew Jackson thus: &ru Jaxn. 


Workmen are now employed in erecting a scaffold 
of considerable strength round the marble arch at Buck- 
Ingham Palace, prepara‘ory to taking it to pieces. 


A newspr is now printed in China, called the 
Pekin Monitor. It is in the Chinese language, and is 
the first paper ever published in the celestial ewpire. 


Lincolnshire journals report very unfavourably of 
the wheat and potato crops; the former being afflicted 
with rust and mildew. 


For the first time since the Reformation a number 
of Franciscan monks are about to establish a mission in 
England, at Bristol. 

Tus Porasm Farm, at Hethel, has been sold to 
Bir J. P. Boileau, Bart., for £3,100, about twenty-eight 
yeass’ purchase. 

An officer of a crack cavalry ment, in writin 
te the Duke of Wellington, addressed his grace Fee! 
Martial the Duke of Wellington.” The Duke was die- 
gusted, and immediately issued the Educational Order 
—U Service Gaszetie. 

The Baptists have in the Island of Jamaica thirty- 
five thousand church members ; the Methodists — 


four thousand. The number of chi 
N at forty a of children in schools is 


8 gold chain and seal, of the value of £140, is to 
1 2 * — ration st Bolton for the use of 
ing. 0 

5 1 — bn alone x e chain has been pur 
he Standard holds up the proceedi f th 
Wesleyan Conference as a4 1 
seeking for u revival of ey —— Hg those who are 


A writer in the Church and State G 
e Ch 8 sazette read the 
following inscription in a village churchyard a few days 


“ beneath the shadow of a buildin i 
g wherein 
see holiest and bravest of our martyrs spoke in — 


simplicity :"’— 
Step, traveller: cast an eye where this 
ground I under lie: 
, vy happeved to me, which | —— over 


Berwick-on-T weed fortress is about to be di : 
: 141 walls converted into building sites, — 


of 
other visitors whom we may expeet at the 

next year will be — chorus, 
b+ up of many Liedetafel — rivalling in num; 


der the never - to- be - forgotten Cologne gatherin (an 
assemblage of more than 2,000 voices), the intention of 
which Is to give performances in London. 


A respectable farmer stated to us (Waterford 
News) this week that he is acquainted with farmers who 
have labourers employed at the munificent sum of seven- 


to work for their diet alone. 


The Gateshead Observer gives an instance of 2 
lady’s blender: —“ Mother Church seized a ‘spoon’ in 
Sunderland, the other day, in the belief that it was sil- 
ver, but it proved to be German.” 


The Opinion Publique solemnly points the moral 
of a coincidence :—“ Is it known who at this moment in- 
habits the small house at Bromptonfoceupied some few 
months since by M. Guizot? It is M. Ledru-Rollin. 
Thus, M. Ledru-Rollin, an exile, succeeds at Brompton 
in his house of exile M. Guizot, whom he succeeded at 
Paris two years before in the government.” 


Hints to Promoters or Picnics.—Two ingredi- 
ents are absolutely necessary—a smart humourist and a 
good butt. A picnic party without these would be like 
a pantomime without a clown and pantaloon. Avoid 
engaged pairs. They sneak off into secluded spots to 
bill and eoo, and contribute nothing to the common 
stock of fan. Beware of bores, One bore is capable of 
turning the gayest troop of merrymakers that ever 
started to enjoy a 1 champetre into a grievous set of 
mourners.--New York Paper. 


A book on Europe, as geen by a Candyman,“ has 
just been published in America by one Mr. Jervis, the 
son or husband of the celebrated “ candy” manufac- 
turer. Describing what he saw in Kensington-gardens, 
he remarks, ‘‘ On the intensely green and velvety Eng- 
lish grass, you see the square-built-exercised-chest- 
developed unsoci ble - prejudiced - good-looking-substan- 
tial-slow-and-sure-untasteful-no-humbug-French-hating- 
com ſort-loving- Times-reading Englishman, walking 
through an avenue of English oaks and elm trees, which 
his great grandfather has possibly made love under 
many years ago.” Our readers will think with us, that 
Mr. Jervis ought not to have neglected bis candy to dabble 
in literature.— Weekly News. 


Barnum, ever on the watch for “ novelties,” ad- 
vertises, as being exhibited at his Museum, “ the 
exciting spectacle of a negro turning white, a wonderful 
mutation of nature never before witpessed in the 
memory of man!“ A quack advertiser declares that 
this wonderful mutation” is effected by the use of his 


„ medicated soap 


A Frioutrvt Contincency.—A farmer from the 
neighbourhood of Galston took his wife to see the won- 
ders of the microscope, which happened to be exhibiting 
in Kilmarnock. The various curiosities seemed to 
please the good woman very well, till the animalcule 
contained in a drop of water came to be shown off. 
These seemed to poor Janet not so very pleasant a sight 
as the others. Sbe sat patiently, however, till the 
“water tigers, magnified to the size of twelve feet, 
appeared on the sheet, fighting with their usual ferocity. 
Janet now rose in great trepidation, and cried to her 
husband, For gude-sake, come awa, John.” Sit 
still, woman,” said John, and see the show.“ See 
the show |—zude keep us a’ man, what wad come o' us 
if the awiu’-like brutes wad break out o' the water?“ 


Aoczs ory Pustic Men.—Duke of Wellington, 81; 
Lord Lyndhurst, 78; Mr. Joseph Hume, 73; Lord 
Brougham, 72; Lord Denman, 71; Lord Campbell, 71; 
Lord Gough, 71; Marquis of Lansdowne, 70; Lord Cot- 
tenham, 69; Earl of Aberdeen, 66; Viscount Palmer- 
ston, 66; Right Hon. H. Goulburn, 66; Viscount Har- 
dinge, 65; Sir Robert Inglis, 64; Duke of Richmond, 
59; Sir James Graham, 58; Lord John Russell, 58; 
Right Hon. C. S. Lefevre, Speaker of the House of 
Commons, 56; Right Hon. Richard L. Shiel, 56; Sir 
Frederick Thesiger, 56; Sir Francis Baring, First Lord 
of the Admiralty, 54; Sir Fitzroy Kelly, 54; Marquis 
of Normanby, BS ; Right Hon. H. Labouchere, 52; 
Lord Stanley, 61; Sir George Grey, 51; Right Hon. I. 
B. Macaulay, 51; Earl of Clarendon, 50; Right Hon. 
Sir Charles Wood, 50; Right Hon. Fox Maule, 49; 
Lord Ashley, 49; Mr. J. A. Roebuck, 49; Earl of Car- 
lisle, 48; Marquis of Clanricarde, 48; Earl Grey, 48; 
Sir John Jervis, 48; Mr. Cobden, 47; Mr. Benjamin 
Disraeli, 45; Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 41; Right 
Hon. Sidney Herbert, 40; Earl of Lincoln, 39; Mr. 
John Bright, 39; Marquis of Granby, 35; Hon. George 
A. Smythe, 32; Lord John Manners, 32. 
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BIRTH, 


August 29, at Belinda-terrace, Islington, the wife of Mr. J. 8. 
Bavoks, of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES, 


August at Vietoria- street r Derby, by license, by 
the J. Corbin, Mr. Browntow Wirtin Braves, of Great- 
bridge, Staffordshire, to Faances Day Waricut, daughter of 
Mr. G. Ford, ef Derby, and relict of the late Mr. W. Wright, of 
W alsal!, 

August 2,7 at the Independent Chapel, South Petherton, 
Somerset, Mr, Simmon Tassen, jun., to Miss Susan Vaux, 
both of the same place. 

August 28, at the Independent * Pendlebury, near Man- 
chest“ r, by the Rev. M. Hardaker, Mr. Ropeat Hau to Mre. 
Lovuma FNr. 

August 29, by license, at the Countess of Huntingdon’s 
Chapel, Swansea, by the Rev. T. Dodd, Sa Must Barus, Esq., 
of Calthorpe-street, London, to ELizaBeTH MARY, the eldest 
daughter of Mr. J. Davizs, of Fisher-strect, Swansea. 


DEATHS, 


August 16, at Countesthorpe, near Leicester, in his 87th year, 
Mr. Josern Humrarsy, farmer, for more than fifty years a 
deacon of the Baptist church at Arneby. 

August 25, at Cambridge, of typhus fever, in his 10th year, 
Faeperican Asupy, the second son of Mr. H. Smitu, of the 
Indep ndent Pres. 

August 26, at Ballineurrig, near Cork, EDWand Jonn, the 
youngest son of W. C. Logan, Eq. 

— 28, ut 10, Wignoore-etrect, London, Mary, the eldest 
* ter of the late J. Kinkratrick, Esq., of Newport, Isle of 

ght. 

August 28, at Bridport, Dorset, aged 14 years and 3 months, 
Soruta, the beloved and only daughter of the Rev. T. WaLLace. 
Her sufferings were prolonged and intense, but her submission 
to the Divine will was beautifully exemplified. Her end was 
perfect peace. 

August 29, Tuomas ARNoLD BasiL, the infant son of the Rev. 
B. H. Coores, B. A., of West Bromwich, Staffordshire, 

August 30, in Welbeck-street, in bis Soth year, Sir Perr 


August 31, at Bu 


Le, 
daughter of the Rev. C. R. — * : 


pence per week and their diet; and others have offered . 


| 


A Cuaroz von Ampnioax “ Ports. Mr. Bene- 
dict bas written to Mr. Barnum, saying, Mdile. Lind 
is very anxious to give a welcome to America in a kind 


of national song, whieh, if I can obtain the of one 
of your first-rate poets, I shall set to music, which 
she will sing in addition to the pieces ly fixed 


upon.“ Whereupon the ever-ob 1. m an- 
nounces that he will give one hun dollars forsuch a 
song; authors who may wish to compete for the pri 
are requested to send their compositions to T. P. Bar- 
— New York, before the Ist of September 
next. 

[Advertisement. I GATVANteu.— Invalide are solicited to send 
to Mr. W. H. Halse, of ee Ts Leadon, for his 
Pamphlet on Medieal Galvaniem, which will be forwarded free 
on receipt of two ge stamps. They will be astonished at 
its contents. In it will be found the particulars of cures in 
cases of asthma, rheumatism, sciatica, tie douloureux, paralysis, 
spinal complaints, headache, deficiency of nervous eoergy, liver 
complaints, general debility, indigestion, stiff , ali sorts of 
nervous disorders, &c. r. Haiee’s met of applying the 
galvanic fluid is quite free from all unpleasant sensation; in 
fact, it is rather pleasurable than otherwise, and many ladies 
are exceedingly fond of it. It quickly causes the patient to do 
without medicine. Terms, One Guinea per week. The above 
Pamphlet contains his letters on Medical Galvanism, 
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MONEY MARKET AND COMMER- 
CIAL INTELLICENCE. 


CITY, Tugspay Evzntne, 

Not the slightest event has occurred to disturb 
the dulness of the Stock Market since we last 
wrote. The variation in prices has amounted to 
scarcely 4 per cent., and the average quotation of 
Consols remains at 96 4. It is anticipated, how- 
ever, and not without reason, that a considerable 
increase in the speculative dealings will take place 
before the close of the present month, when the 
real position of the Market will at once be proved, 
and, so far as circumstances at present indicate, a 
step taken in the direction of a rise. 
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The Foreign Market has been better supported, 
and a rise has taken place in Spanish Bonds equal 
to 13 to 14 per cent. At a meeting held last 
Wednesday, the terms of a new proposition to the 
Spanish Government for an arrangement of the 
debt were agreed to, and an agent sent to Madrid 
to submit them to the ministry. 

The Money Market, also, is in a much better 
state. The demand for money has been very 
active for some days past, but, as yet, the supply 
being fully equal to the demand, the rates of dis- 
count and interest have undergone no change. 
The official statement of the Russian Minister of 
Finance has just been published, and discloses the 
important fact, that, in order to defray the costs of 
the Hungarian war, four new series of Treasury 
Bonds, amounting altogether to 12,000,000 silver 
roubles, were issued last year. Besides this there 
were additions made to the Funded Debt to the 
amount of 14,732,760 silver roubles, and the total 
debt is stated at 336,219,492 roubles, which re- 
quires annually 23,978,039 roubles for the payment 
of interest. 

The state of the Share Market compares very 
favourably with its position when we last wrote. 
Nearly all the lines exhibit an improvement, and 
the tone of transactions is much firmer. The 
traffic returns are also very satisfactory, exhibiting, 
for the past week, an increase of in the 
aggregate amount received over the receipts of 
the same period last year. The only exception to 
this favourable statement is afforded by the Eastern 
Counties line, the receipts of which, in consequence 
of the strike amongst the engine drivers, are £900 
less than at this time last year. The first return 
of the Great Northern receipts were also published 
on Saturday, exhibiting the total amount as 
£4,691, not so large a sum, by the bye, as was, we 
believe, generally reckoned —- During the 
past week London and South Westerns have risen 
£3 10s. per share; Great North of Englands, £3 ; 
Lancaster and Carlisles, £1; Great Westerns, 
Leeds and Bradfords, Midlands, North British, and 
South Easterns, 10s, Kc. The exceptions are 
Brightons and York and North Midlands, which 
have receded 10s, and 15s. respectively. 

The railway meetings of the week have been 
very numerous, but, owing to the bad arrangement 
by which the meetings are held almost simul- 
taneously, some have proved abortive from an in- 
sufficiency of attendance on the part of share- 
holders. Amongst these are the Bristol and South 
Wales Junction ; the Thames Haven; Exeter and 
Crediton; Newport, Abergavenny, and Hereford ; 
and the Direct London and Portsmouth Railways. 
The result of the meetings, on the whole, has not 
been very favourable to the interests of the lines, 
excepting so far as it has induced dissatisfaction 
with the reigning powers. ‘The reports contrast 
favourably, however, with those made at the last 
two meetings, and very little dissatisfaction bas 

by the shareholders, It is evident, 
indeed, that a general improvement is anticipated, 
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1850. ] 
which, however, can only be brought about by 
more disereet management. The shareholders 
have it in their power to ensure this; if they neg- 
lect it, Ae reap the consequences. 

The East Indian Railway Company paid yester- 
day the further sum of £81,204 into the Treasury at 
the India-house, making the total paid here up- 
wards of £436,000, and the Great Indian Penin- 
sular Company yesterday paid in £42,000. The 
whole sums bear interest at 5 per cent. 
under the guarantee of the dian Government. 

A large business has been done in the Produce 
Markets since our last, and prices have improved. 

The Corn Market yesterday was dull, and a de- 
cline of ig. to 2s. per quarter took place. 


PRICES OF STOCKS. 
The highest prices are given. 


BRITISH. Price. FORRIGN, | Price. 
Consolss . Draa. 99 
Do. Account 96 Equador TTT 3 
3 per Cent. Reduced 97, Dateh 4 per cent 89 

＋) 98 Freach 3 per cent. — 

Annuities ..,. — Granada 18 

ok Stock | 21 Mexican Spr.ct. new 29 
India Stock ..,...., 1 266 Portuguese ......} 33 
Exchequer Bills— Russian | 96 

June „67 pm. Spanish h per cent. 19 
India Bonds 87 pm. Ditto 8 per cent. | 28 

Ditto Passive 4) 
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THE GAZETTE, 


Friday, Aug. 30. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An account, pursuant to the Act 7th and stb Victoria, cap. 32, 


for the week ending on Saturday, the 24th day of Aug., 1850. 
ISSUB DEPARTMENT, 


z 
Government Debt, 11,015,100 
Other Securities .. r 
Gold Coin & Bullion 15,989,412 
Silwer Bullion .... 27,158 


£30, 216,870 


4 
Notes lasued . . . . 30,216,870 


— — 
r 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Capital 14,553,000 | Government Sscuri- 
3,236,561 ties 


uding Exche- 


ner, — 


uke, 
sioners of Na- 


10,596 710 


7,927,185 


9.577 894 
Beven-day and other 
i „ 1,292.333 


234,886,553 


Dated the 29th day of Aug., 1850. 
M. MaxsHALL, Chief Cashier. 


486, 366.953 


aN K RUrrs. 

Barker, Roser, and Davey, Hewry, Bicester, drapers, 
September 9, October 10: solicitors, Messrs. Hardwick, David- 
son, and Bradbury, Weavers’-hall, Basinghall-street. 

Powrm, Vieocit James, King’s-piace, Commercial-road 
East, tobacco manufacturer, 8: ptember 7, October 10: solicitor, 
Mr. Burnell, Fenchurch-street. 

M Dow, Rosert Worthing, draper, September 7, October 
10: solicitor, Mr Cattlin, Ely-place, Holborn. 

PORTER. CHARLES, late of Braintree, grocer, September 11, 
October 11: solicitor, Mr. Cotterell, Throgr rton-street. 

Wilson, Samvuet, Wolverhampton, grocer, September 12, 
Ootober 15: solictor, Mr. Chaplin, Birmingham. 

Jerrensow, WiLLiam, Kir g-ton-upon-Hull, painter, Septem- 
ber 18, October 16: solicitor, Mr. Mose, Hull. 

Suitn, Rovrert, Liverpool, tavern keeper, September 11, 
October 4: solicitor, Mr. Owen, Liverpool. 

Mirz. WittiaM, and MIA ALexanper, Liverpool and 
Bootle, wine merchants, September 11, October 4: solicitor, 
Mr. Cooder, Maucbester. 

SNOWBALL, Joun, Gateshead, builder, — 13, October 
46: solicitors, Mes«rs. Bell, Brodrick, and Bell, Bow Church- 
yard; and Messrs. Chater, Newcastle. 

SCOTCH SEQUBSTRATIONS, 

Forster, H. P., G ow, September 4, 25. 
Giso, J., Edinburgh, solicitor, September 4, 25. 


Tuesday, September 3. 


BAX KRUPTS. 


Ceanstox, Arnd, Wimborne Minster, Dorsetshire, cabinet- 
mak+r, September 13, October 18: solicktor, Mr. Taylor, South- 
street, Finsbury-square. 

Lakemax, Sreruge CALs, St. Mildred’s-court, commis. | 
1 1. — 10, October 18: solicitor, Mr. Patteson, | 
ortow, Gronda, Codford St. Mary, Wiltshire, Plumber, 

18, October 18: solickors, Messrs. Venning, | 
aylor, and Robins, Tokenhouse-yard ; and Mr. Chitty, 


PRIEsTLey, James, Radcliffe, Lancashire, cotton spinner, 
16, October 8: solicitor, Mr. , Bury. 
Certificate to be granted, unless cause be shown to the con- 
trary on the day of meeting. 
Barker, J., September 26, Manchester and Salford, vie- 


: SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, 
enn . T., Glasgow, banker, September 10, and 
1. 
Paterson, W., Milngavie, victualler, September 6 and 27. 
Ry | J. Aberdeen, . Septemver 7, and 
r 


— 
MARKETS. 


MARK LANE, Mowpay, Sept. 2. 

We dad a good supply of new Wheat to-day, most of 
was more or less in a and old very n . 
to 2s. per qr. cheaper, but the roby hy. les held fully last 

„ prices, Foreign Wheat was dull sale, excepting float- 
ing cargoes of Polish Odeeea, for which we had more inquiry, 
and several have been sold at 88, including freight and in- 

. Corn likewise fd. to 284., coat 
t, and insurance. For Flour we had more demand for the 


Set ahs 

F n Was ready sale, aud ls. dearer. 
ew En — aft ; . 
aaa inquire for malting. Ip Malt no alteration 


—_ 


_- =. 


n 


pearce and in equest. We had a large 
nearly all Ru = were taken off 
- Searer. Fine ready 
ttle doing. Cakes in de- 
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The Nonconformist. 


BRrrisx. 


Forgian, 
Whear— 7 4. 
Essex, Suffolk, and antzig .. ps+-0» 48 to 50 
Kent, Red (new) 38 to 44 Anhalt and Marks. 42 
Ditto White 40 „ 50 Ditto White .,.... 42 
Linc., Norfolk, and P „ @..8 
Vorkeh. Kad see 35 ** 40 tock * 1 „ „„ 62 „ 45 
Northumber, and 
Scotch, White., 35 .. 40 32... 86 
Red.... * „* * * 39 Peterabw gh, Areh- 
Devon, and Somer- ar and Ks. * 30 ** 36 
5 „„ = os - Poli Odessa aeee 34 se 40 
te hite 6 „% oF os = | Ma 1K — 
23 „ „„ „ „ „ 6 „666660 21 ee a3 | dian „ „ „ „„ 6 33 5 36 
Barley 21 „ 26 agentog g 33 „ 86 
Dr 20 * * 24 nn 33 * 40 
Angus „„ „ „% „„ OO Ww „ Bt «ef 44 
Malt Ordinary s %% ™ ODMR gn * * 
291 4666 48 ‘* 53 : EgyPuan...scavees * * 97 | 
Peas, Grey „eee OO „ 8 i Rye ORR „6 * 22 | 
Maple eeeeereeer 27 5 32 Barley | 
White 25 % 28 | Wismar & Rostock. 16 . 21 
Boilers „ 28... 32 oss 0% 
Beans, Large . 24 .. 27 DORE cpcccccosscces 18 ., 22 
r.. ee 25 * 28 East Friesland 16 * 18 
Harrow 5 „ „„ 666666 27 ** 80 ptian „ „„ „„ ewes 15 * * 17 
Pigeon ee 6 „66% ee 31 reer ee 1 se 18 
Oata— Peas, White . 28 
Linc & Work. feed 14 .. 15 lers Done „ 0 
Do. Poland & Pot. 16 .. 18 „Horse „ 4 „ 27 
Berwiek & Scotch. 16 * 18 i 5 „ „„ * 26 ** 
8 feed ...... 10 . 16 Egyptian „ 
Irish feed and black 12 .. 15 at 
Ditto Potato .... 16 17 Groningen, Danish, 
Linseed, sowing.... 50 .. 68 Bremen, & Fries- 
„Essex, mew........ ‘ land, feed and uk. 13 ** 15 
£28 to £25 per last thick and brew 16 .. 19 
Carraway Seed, Essex, new ga, Petersburg 
26s. to 30s. per owt. el, and 
Cake, £4 to £4 10s. per ton Swedish .,...... 15 .. 16 
Linseed, £9 08. to £9 10s. | Flour— 
E U. S., per 196 Ibs. , 22 24 
Flour, per sk. of 280 Ibs. Hamburg 21. 2 
Ship „ „„ 2 * 31 and Stettin Pal * * 3 
TOWR „ ccccepes 50 French, per 280 lbs. 28 
WERKELY AVERAGE FOR , AGOREGATE AVERAGE OF THE 
Ava. 24, Six WESKS. 
Wheat „ „„ „„ 137. 64. Wh Seer ep „„ „ „„ „ * 84 
Harley 23 0 Barley „„ 22 6 
Oats 5 6 „ „„ „% „%%% „„ 9 .es i 
Bye eeeeeeenee ee eee 20 10 Bye esenpeeeerr fee &e 22 
Beans Fre 1 ese 
Peas eeeeeeeeaeeeeer 3 Peas „ 


DUTIRS. 
Wheat, Rye, Barley, Peas, Beans, Oats, and Maize, 
Flour, 444. per wt. Cloverseed, 5s. per 


BUTCHER'S MEAT, su, nm., Monday, Sept. 2. 


The pumbers of foreign stock ip to-day’s market were very 
extensive, as will be seen by the returns at foot; but the quality 
was by no means first-rate. From our own grazing districts the 
receipts of Beasts fresh up this morning were very extensive, 
even the time of year coneid red. Although Meir quality was 
somewhut better then that of Manday last, the e ndition of the 
stock was inferior, The extent of the supply will be under- 
stood when we state that it fell little short o 5000 Bead. Not- 
withstanding that the att'ndance of buyers was good, the Be f 
trade ruled excessively heavy sta decline ip the guntations of 
quite 2d. per SIb , the highest figure for the best Scot« not ex- 
creding 8s. 6d. per 8 de., and a clearsnce was not eff-cted. 
With Shrep we were again br avily supplied. Go the whole th. 
Mutton trade wae in a very sluggirh state. at prices barely equel 
tu there of last week. The general top gure for Down« wa- 
4s., but a few superior lots went at . 21. per Bibs. The sale 
for Lamba was inacuve. Io their questions, how. wir, we have 
no chenge to notice. Prime Deu Lambs were di-po-ed of at 
4, 64. per 8 ib. Calves, the supply of which wos good, moved 
off heavily, at barely late currencie-. Prime smal Porkera agid 
steadily at full prices. In other kinds of Pigs very little was 

oin 


doing. 


is. per qr. 
cmt. 


Price per stone of Sibs. (sinking the offal). 


7) Qs. 6d.to 3s. 10d. Vell. Bs. Bd .tc 4. Od 
Mutton...... 3 0 .. 4 0 =e 32 4 0 
Laas. Ss. 8d. to 4a, 8d. 
HRaAD OF CATTLE aT SMITHFIELD. 
Beaste. Sheep. Calves, Pig» 
Friday... I. 0 15,100 2 * 300 
Monday. 4,708 . 88,810 s 304 


Neweates and LRaAvENHALL MAAZAres, Monday, Sept. 2. 
Per 8 lbs. by Ube carcase. 


inferior Beef 2s. 4d to 64. Init.Muttop 2s 10 lo. 4d, 

Middlingdo 9 86 .. 10 Mia. to,, 3 6. 3 8 

Prime large 3 0 .. 2 2 | Prime ame 3 8 3 10 

Primesmali 3 4 ..3 6 eee „e 

Large ork 2 10 .. 3 4 Sal vors. 8 6 8 10 
S ..«. Be Gd. tods. dd, 


PROVISIONS, London, Monday. 


Irish Butter was biberaliy dealt in last week, and the value o“ 

all kinds advanced. Prices ruled for Carlow at 70s, to 7&. ; 
Clonmel and Carrick, 70+. to 724.; Waterford, Gis. to 6B-.; 
Cork, 71s. to 76. Limerick, 64. to 60s.; Sligo, Gis. to Gés. ; 
Tralee, 62«. to 648. per cwt. landed, and in provortion on board. 
Foreign a dul sale. Frierlaud at 77+. to 79+.; Kiel, 7. to 
80+.; Seer, 60s. to 64s. per est. Bacon.—The demand for tresh 
mild cured singed sides rather exceeded the supply. Prices: 
prish. 58s. to 60«.; Hamburgh, 54s. to 50e.; American told to a 
air extent at 23. to 32s. per ewt. Hame were more saleable 
than for some time pas', prices ranged from 50:. to 70r, ewt. 
Lard was slightly more in request, bladdered at 40s. to 52s.; 
and kegs at 34s. to 44s. per cwt. 


ENGLISH BuTIER Mank, Sept. 2.—During the past week | 
we have experienced but litule fluctuation in trade ar prices, and 
the best barrels of weekly Dorset are still sales e at current 
rates, while all stale and inferior parcels remain hopelessly 
negleoted. The supply of fresh exceeds the demand, and sale 


is very dull. Dorset, fine weekly, 78s. to 82s. per cost.; do., 
middling and stale ditto, 60s. w 68s.; Devon, 60s. to 70s. ; 
Fresh, . to 108. per doz. lbs. 


BREAD.—The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis 
are from 64d. to T4d.; of household ditto, 5d. to 6d. per dibs. loaf, 


HOPS, BoroveH, Monday, Sept. 2.—The few Hops re- 
maining of last year’s growth are slowly passlog into consump- 
tion, and it is expected that in a week or two an eu ire clearance 
will be effected. Prices remain without alteration. 

Bussex Pocket 908. to 108s, 
Weald of Kent eeeeeeeerererere 1158. to 130s, 


SEEDS, London, Monday.—The transactions in most sorts 
of seeds were unimportant, aud prices remained much the same 
as before; the only new features were the appearance of a sam. 
ple or two of new Canary of fair quality, and the extent of the 
supply of new Mustard, which was so large as Lo cause prices to 
give way ls. to ls. 6d. per bushel. 

WOOL, Crry, Monda\, Sept.2.—The imports of Wool into 
London last week were 4,031 bales; of which 1,344 were from 


Port Phillip, 1,171 from Sydney, 769 trom South Australia, 665 
from New Zealand, and 182 fron. Germany. The public sales of | 
woo! have been daily in progress since our last, and are going off 
very satisfactorily; and although there have been few such 
super qualities as to have gone quite to the highest price, 
etill de. Lid. has been realized for 1. sheey’s. 
LivarrouL, A 3i.—seo0uh.—The arrivals of she 


ust new 

consid able, but is be observed a is 
oP ria. barn benaght by ment turers and de. 2 
a e of Laid Highland, and {ull peices have hoes pola 
| by these who want ap immediate supply. W 


also inquired for. The demand for ali kinds of La d, Cross, or 
Cheviot Wool is Still limited. P 
s. a. s. d. 
Laid Wool, per es.. 8 6 to 9 6 
White ee erpreer eee ee ee eaeee 0 1 0 
Laid Crossed do., unwashed.......... 6 if ” 
pes f eer ee ee ee ee „ „ 10 6 12 6 
Deo. Cheviot de., unwashed.......... j ; 1 6 
White heres 4 — ; 


Import for the week... „„ 


Previously this rr 


316 b — 
ages. 
Foreign.—The attention of — 155 

0 .—The most entirely en- 
gaged with the sales now » which are — off 
well, and give a firm tone to our market. About 600 bales of 
East India Wool will be sold here by auction on the llth of 


ber. 
ports for the week .. . 2,578 bales 

Pre y this year — — 405 bales. 
COVENT GARDEN MARKET, Saturday, . 
tables are abundantly eu 1 — 
apples plentiful. The su 


31.—Vege- 
N Hothouse Grapes and Pine- 
y Of Peaches and Nectarines from 
the open walls but m g. Gaoseberries are nearly over. 
Oranges and Lemons, though scarce, are sufficient for the de- 
mand. Plume and Pears are still received from the continent 
in great abundance. Fiiberts are plentiful. Carrots and Tur- 
nips may be had et from d. to 6d. per bunch. Potatoes are 
and cheap. and other are sufficiept for 


and 80 are M „ French carcer. 
Cut Flowers of “ashe” — ~ : 


elargoniums, nations, 
Picotees, Asters Mig nonette, Dahlias, Verbenas, Big- 
nonia Neg, Stephanotis floribunda, Heliotropes, Caloeolaria 
viscosissima, 


apan Lilies, and Roses. 


TALLOW, Monpay, Sept. 2.—Advices from St. Petersburgh 
22 pnd ae on the advance there, bot on the 
* wer very, Our market been firm, end 
the quotations have se upward hendeney. "Sods „F. YL, on 
the spot is selling at 378. 6d, to 378. 9d. per ewt. for new, and 
8s. for old. For delivery in the last three months, next to no- 
Aer Town Tallow is still quoted at 85s. 64. per evt. 
net ; and rough fet, 2s, per 6 tbs. 
PARTICULARS OF TALLOW. 


— — 


1847. 
Casks. 
Stock this day ... 4,655 
4 47s. Od. 4 
Price of T. C., to 


HAY MARKETS, Susa, Aug. 31. 
Ai per loss of 46 trusses. 


Smithfield. | Cumberiand. { Whitechape! 


Meadow Hay ..| 48s. to 76s. | 50s. to 776. | 48s. to , 
Clover Hay .... | Gs. We. | 68s. 850. | 65s 90. 
r Bde. 20a. Ihe. 806. Bue. “Ve. 


O1LS.—Linseed, per ct., 33+. Ou. to —*.0d ; seed. F.ug- 
lieh refined, 37s % —s,; brown, 354.; Gallipoli, per te, 
£42 : teh. £41: Sperm £84 to £85, vagged £84 South 
sea, 10s. 10 £35: Seal. pale, £31 Os. to E— Os.: do 
eoloured, 633; Cod, £35 to 2—; Cocos Nut, per ton, £38 10 
640; Palm, £38, 

HIDES, LnavenHALL.—Market hides, 8 b. to 64lb., 4d. to 
194. per Id.; ditto, 64h w Tdib., Id. % 2d.; dite, bv. 40 
Wih., 24d to rf; ditto, Old. to Ab., Bid. „8. ditto, b. 
w 96lb., 3d. tu» A.; ditto, iit. co 04m, 314. te 97. ditto, 
Heid. to id. —d, to 14. Calfakins, each, . Qu. te Bs. 6d. : 
Horse hides, 6s. Gd. to 7. 


METALS, Lonvon, Aug. 30 
ENGLISH IRON. @ FORKRION STEEL. e 


per ton. | a. f. 
E . d. Swedishkeg ..18 15 14 5 0 
Bar, bolt, and square, | Dittofaggot 1117615 0 0 
London 520 6 5 10 ENGLISH Curren. 4 
Nail rode 600 610 o Sheets, sheathing, and 
Hoops ........ 700 710 0 bolts........ perv 0 0 9 
Sheets,singles.. 7:5 8 5 0 Tough cake, per ton. 79 10 0 
Bars, at Cardiff aod „ 78 10 0 
Newport .. 4 10 0 412 6 Od copper, e perib.. 0 0 &4 
Refined metal, W ales, FURRIGN CorreR. J 
£3 50-3 10 o South Awerican, io 
Do. Anthracite „ „ „„ „465 3 10 0 bond „ „% „„ „„ „„ „„ „ „ „66 0 0 0 
Pig,in Wales 3 0 315 0 ENGLISH L¥AD. . 
Do. do. forge... 2 8 210 6 Pig. per ton 7 0 {7 Ig 0 
Do. No. 1, Clyde, net | Sheet ..... .. 18 0 1810 0 
casb....... 2 3 6-2 5S 0 Red lead .......... 9 9 0 
Blewitt's Patent Re- White ditto.......... “0 0 
fined Iron for bars, OE RSE 40 10 0 
rails, &c., free op FOKHKIGN LEAD. A 
board, gt Newport., 3 10 0 Spanish,inbond 16 0 1610 0 
Do. do. for tin-plates, ENGLISH TIN, ¥ 
boiler n * 0 Block, per c... 440 
Stirling’s Patent BOP cc cccccecs - $440 
ned pigs, in Reflued .......4.....:. 9 0 
TITITTTTT 0 FUREIONW TIN. A 
Do. in Wales... 310 815 0 Banca...... 38199641 0 
Staffordshire bars, at Strait 9 0 110 
the works 560060 0 TIN LANs. 
Pigs, in d- IC coke, per box 1761 8 0 
shire ... sseeee O O O)}1C Charcoal.. 1120 118 6 
Raile.... „eee oo BEB ne. 118 0 
eee ee eee 9 0 SPELTER mn 
FUREION iCN. 5 Plates, warehoused, 
Swedish ...... 12612 0 0 „eee 15 10 0 
CC NOVO 8 0 00. to arrive ...... 00 0 
P8i eerr eee ee ee ee eee 0 0 0 Zixc. n 
Gourieff r.. 0 @ O| English sheet, per ton 21 0 0 
Archangel ........... 0 © 0 Quicksttver.operib. 0 4 0 


Terms.—a, 6 months, or 24 per cent. dies.; 3, ditto; c, ditto; 


d, 6 months, or 3 per cent. dis.; e, 6 mou or 2 cept. 
dis.; J. ditto; g. ditto; A, ditto; i, ditto; &, net cash; J, six 
months, or 3 per cent. dis.; m, net cash; u, 3 „or 14 per 


ceut. dis. ; o, ditto, I dis. 


COAL MARKET, Monday, Sept. 2. 
wit * mashes as wat Go 0 ° rr 9d ; oye. 
1 „Od. ; Hetton'e, 15s. 6d.; Braddyil’s, 10s. 8d. ; Kelloe, 
146. Od. ; Adelaide's, 14s. Od. ; u My , lds. d.; Wlan, 
13s.; Belmont, 148. 8d. 
Fresh arrivals, 56; left from last day, 34. Total, 90. 


COLONIAL MARKETS —Tuesday Evening. 
SvueaR.—The market continues firm. In the West India 


market 1 have eae nets 1 aay The publſe 
sales y comprised . 57 Madr 

ellow pelens wee Uf the in, Tana ld at iow 
y s were remainder told at pre- 
vious —Benares, low to middling white, 394. to 40s.; goon 


* 4is. 64. to 4, 6d. the Madras wart chi fly Wihdrawn 
at die. for midd dog brown; 32s. 6d. was yiven ‘or d bright 
brown; the Penang sold steauvily—low white, 38s. 6d, to 39. 

Corrs Ia auticip.tion of a favourubie reruit of the Du'ch 
Compeny’s sale, a 2 speculative demand tas sprung 
uy, and the sales of naive Ceylon by private ¢ ntract ure cel 
mated at 6,000 bags at 44s. per owt, aud superior qu lily 40+.0). 
The public sales of plantation Ceylon have been larger tu: 
usaal, but notwithstanding the N viz., 2.590 bags a 

whole sold briskly at very full prices. 
2 quiet. 


99 2 a ys t auction 640 bays Bengal rold a: 


A 
106. 64. 40 34s. 6d. for middling to fine white; 750 bags pinky 


Madras were bought iu at 9+, 6d. per ewt. 
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— hineal was 
CocHINEZaL.—A small lot of 23 bags — — one 


offered this morning, six of which were black, — 
t former ces, but very little pirit ; 
Silvers, from Se. 7d. 2 . Led. and blacks, 34 9d. to 4s. 94. 


21 3 ing quality put u 
{ 34 chests of low and middl 

x4 the middling marked C. A. V. and O. withia a — 

went off with spirit at 9 n for the low q y 


not more than 44d. per Ib. was bi 


EE 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW COLLEGE, LONDON, 


HE REV. CHARLES WILLIAMS will be 
ready to receive Students into his family at the opening 
of the Session. 


He will be happy to give bis ial attention 
to any for whom it ma be desired. Hie house but the width 
of the road from the ee 

1, College Crescent, St. John’s Wood. 


TO YOUNG MEN. . 


A FAMILY at the East of London is desirous 
of receiving one or two YOUNG MEN as LODGERS, 
with or without partial board. The situation is convenient for 


frequenting the city, end the terms moderate Address 
{ pre-paid) to J. W., Post- office, Mile- end road. 


To be completed in Three Volumes, demy 8vo, cloth boards, 
Price 108. 6d. each. 


Will be Published on 10th September, 1850, Volume First of the 


Mr OF GOD FINISHED; or, The 
Times of the Restitution of all Things. 

„Thus he showed me: and, behold, the Lord stood upon a 
wall made by a plumb-line, with a plumb-line in his hand. And 
the Lord said unto me, Amos, what seest thou? And I said, A 
op Then said the Lord, Behold I will set a plumb-line 

the midst of my people Israel: I will not again pass by them 
any more.”—Awmos vil. 7, 8. 

Glasgow: Ropert Jackson, St. Enoch-square. ADAM and 
Cuarizes Brack, Edinburgh. Warp and Co., London. 


RUPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED WITHOUT TRUSS. 


VERY RUPTURE IS NOT CURABLE. 
The bare assertion that it is should put sufferers on their 
eee against a gang of — — doctors, who cofinterfeit 
is remedy, forge testimonials from journals which never ex- 
isted, and, among other absurdities, profess, * advertising 
under the name of ladie-, to give the character of persons from 
their handwriting, produce whiskers, hair, &o., in a few weeks, 
and otber of the same character. 

Dr. DE 8 will be happy to advise any person afflicted 
with Rupture, either personally or by letter, and he still con- 
tinues to supply his celebrated cure, the efficacy of which, for 
both sexes and all ages, is too well known to need comment. It 
is perfectly free trom danger, causes no pain, confinement, or 
inconvenience, and will, with full instructions, &c., rendering 
failure impossible, be sent free on receipt of 7s. in cash, or by 
Post-office Order, payable at the Holborn-office. 

A * number of trusses have been left behind by persons 

„ as trophies of the immense succers of this remedy, 
— be readily given to any one requiring them alter a 
trial t. 

Letters of inquiry should contain “wo postage stamps. 

Address, Walt-r de Roos, M. D., 35, Ely-place, Holborn- bill, 
London. At Home from 10 till 1, and 4 till 8 (Sunpays 
EXCEPTED). 


yas present Proprietor of HALSE’S CELE- 
BRATED MEDICINES having been a vendor of them, 
and having heard from his customers of the all but miraculous 
effects of them, and knowing that they had not been brought 
before the public in the provinces (although their sale in London 
is very large) in a manner that they ought to be, was induced to 
offer a certain sum for the Recipes, Titles, Ac., to the original 
r. After much time, and paying a much larger sum 
he intended, he has acoomplished his object. He has no 
doubt, however, that the invalid public will ultimately well pay 
bim for his outlay. 


HALSE’S SCORBUTIC DROPS: a sure Cure 
for , end all Impurities of the Blood. Their 
effects in purif the blood are ell but miraculous.” 

This medicine is generally admitted to be the most certain 
purifcr of the of any as yet discovered, a remarkable 
change in the sppearance—from a death-like paleness to the 
ros: ate hue of health—taking place within a very short time. 
Price 2s. 9d. each bottle, and in Pint bottles, containing nearly 
six 2s. 9d. bottler, for 14s. patent bye ye The following 
letter must convince every one of the safe, speedy, and truly 
wonderful effects of those drops. 

This important letter is sent to Mr. Halse by Mr. Matthew, 
a highly respectable farmer, of the parish of Brent, Devon :— 

rent, March Ist, 1842. 

“Dear Sir,—I consider it a duty incumbent on me to state to 
the public the invaluable properties of — Scorbutic Drops. | 
— Sey ae that I could never have believed tuch a powerful 
an medicine to be in the possession of any one, had | 
not experieuced ite wonderful effects. Why is it that so many 
families are troubled with scorbutie eruptions, when such a 
purifier of the blood, as your medicine decidedly is, is within the 
reach of almost everyone] The answer is evident,—because you 


the 
ought not to overcome your duty to your fellow-creatures ; e- 
fore I trust, for the benefit of denkind, that you will give this 


— for ey I e that lis 

you that I had tryl 

child some ease, but da rere 
her onger a 


ptions ; 
in such a dreadful manner that she would roll herself in agonics 
en the ground; and she could get no sleep whatever by night. 
Immediately you saw her, you told me you were your 
Scorbutic Drops would cure her. I paid but little attention to 
pose statement, «s | had tried so many things in vain; but hear- 
g of some 2 i made by you, | was determined to 


give your Drops a and. fortunate for me, I did so, Before 
she had taken one of them all the itching ceased, her ap- 
* returned, and sli@yenjoyed sound and refreshing sleep. 
— the time she ae See 1 second bottle, her skin was as 

ras any pereen’s, the use of her limbs was restored to her; 
and, I thank God, her health is now as good or better than it 


2 Why, Sir, d 

y, Sir, do you not make the case of Thomas Rolin 

lic T 1 t, it is your duty to do so. When he —1— 
menced taking your drops, he had not a sound inch of flesh in 
him ; his body was literally covered with large running wounds, 
and a celebrated physician of Plymouth, who examined him 
said, ‘he never saw & man is such a condition in all his life.’ 
have seen him, and he informs me that he has but one 
wound which is less than the size of balf a crown, and 
which is healing fast. He certainly looks like another man 
al r. He told me that your Family Pills quickly restored 
bis ve powers, and gave him refreshing rest at night. 
He would have been a dead man by this time if you had not 


2 every success, allow 
“ WILLIAM MATTHEWS,” 
“ Wimbourne, May 2 0 
“To the Proprietor of Hales’s Seorbutie rene. — 
Su, It is due to you te state the astonishing cure your 


= 


22 Seated tp wale pe net 8 „e applied 

an eru a of t ; 8 

to various medical gentiomen without derivin the least benefit ; 

tho disorder contioned to inerense, and latter! to a very fright- 
being covered — 


t at 

press my opinion of the medicine, but 
„ 4 two bottles of the Dr 

x of months have now elapsed, and she 
has had no return of the complaint. 
* phe mine, Mr. John Sheers, of Holt, 
has a hteen months of which, since it had been 
four months had its head face com pletely covered with 


scabs, causing itself and mother many slee nights. Now, 
as I was a witness of the truly wonderful of your incom- 
le medicine in my wife's case, it to my 


—— no one 
value. 

„ have recommended those Drops to many others in — 
neighbourhood; a statement of their cases, H you wish, I l 
forward another time. With the greatest respect, 

“ I remain, your obedient and ob! servant, ä 
“STEPHEN CULL.” 
Halse’s Scorbutic Drops are sold in bottles at 28. 9d., and in 
pint bottles, containing nearly six 2s. 9d. bottles, for lls. 
Wholesale and Retail London Agents:— Barclay and Sons, 
Farringdon-street ; C. King, 41, Carter-street, Walworth; Ed- 
waids, St. Paul’s; Butler and — 4, Cheapside ; Sutton 
and Co., Bow Churchyard; Newbury, St. Paul's; Johnston, 68, 
Cornhill ; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Prout, 229, Strand ; 
Hannay and Co., 63, Oxford-street. 


END EIGHT POSTAGE STAMPS, and by 


return, and post-free, zou will get a handsome 
of CHARLES WATSON’S SOLID ALBATA PLATE, 


This beautiful material has now enjoyed an un leled suc- 

other substitutes ; 
has gone the circuit of the globe; has been tested for its sweet- 
ness and purity, in all climates, for every domestic use; and, 
however uto it may to the sceptical reader, C. 
WATSON stakes his re on its possessing all the easen- 
tial attributes of silver, both in wear and sweetness. 


His Establishment also contains every article in electro-plate, 
from the most neat and simple to the most costly and recherche. 
Kuives and Forka, paper Tea Trays, Dish Covers, and an end- 
less variety of Jewellery. 


— („K—— 


Electro- 
Good | Strong | Tareaded 
Albata Plate. riadie. Fiddie. | Thres4ed. plated | ‘Fiddle. 
Table Spoon 16. 6d. Ile. Od. | 30s. Od. 45s. Od. | 6388. Od. 
„ Fork 16s. 6d.) 218. Od. | 30+, Od. s. Od. | 638. Od. 
Dessert Spe. 118. 6d.) 168.60. | 25s. Od. 36s. Od. | 436. 0d. 
„ Fork 128. 6d. 160. 6d. | 250, Od. S60. 04. 420, Od. 
Spoons. 38. 6d.) 8s, Od. 13s. 6d. 18s. Od. | 308. Od. 


A WEDDING-RING and a GUARD-RING 
for 2ls., both of them sterling gold, and stamped. Parties at 
any distance, by cutting the circle of their finger on a piece of 
card, and enclosing it with a Post-office Order, will have them 
sent by return of post. 

This is an agreeable and 12 mode of purchasing these 
articles, and saves a personal application. 

These premises have just undergone extensive alterations, 
aud are now re-opened with an entirely new and elegantly- 
— stock of Jewellery, Albata Plate, Electro-plate, Cut- 
ery, &c. 

ESTABLISHED in 1795.—Address, 41 and 42 BARBICAN. 

Merchants, Shippers, &c., allowed a liberal discount. 

A Catalogue sent post free. 

An order with a remittance will be promptly attended to. 


Carriage paid to any part of the Kingdom. 
COMFORT FOR TENDER FEET, AND A 
CERTAIN CURE FOR 
CORNS AND BUNIONS. 
PAUL’S EVERY MAN’S FRIEND, 
Which gives Relief on the First Application. 


AUL’S EVERY MAN’S FRIEND (CORN 
PLAISTER) is generally admitted to be the best emollient 
application for Corns and Bunions, and is worthy of a trial on 
, 


in high terms of this valuable remedy. 
Cavtion.—Obseerve ! Un pled Medicine Vendors oupply 
Wrery Man's Fiend prepared by Sohn Pox’ "Toe pensine ha 
very Man's > ox. en 
the name of John Fox on the Government Stamp. . 
Prepared only by John Fox, in Boxes, at 18. 10d. each; or 
three small boxes in one for 3s, 9d. ; ith full 
directions for 


4 
z 
BE 


Gay" ASK FOR PAUL’S EVERY MAN’S FRIEND, 


AN EFFECTUAL CURE FOR THE PILES. 
ABERNETHY’S PILE OINTMENT, 


For the Cure of FISTULZ and PILES, — — every other 
known remedy in existence, giving the » instant relief 
on the first applicat and seldom fails perf a perfect 


cure. 80 great is the repute this Ointment has acqu as an 
sion, Sufferers from the Piles „ the Oint- 
ment a trial. Multitudes of cases of its —— be pee 


6d. pots in one for 1ls., with full directions use. 
Be sure to ask for “ Abernethy’s Pile Ointment.” 


The public are requested to be on their guard ust noxious 
2 req 4 agai 


— — to eneh pot, 4s. 6d., which is the lowest 


Abernethy’s Pile Ointment, Peul’s Corn Plaister, and 


sold 7S — 
Chemists, end Dealers in Patent Medicines :— y and 
rin -street 


yard ; 
‘on, Bow-churchyard; Johnston, 68, Cornhill; Sanger, 150, 


Without; Kade, 39, Strand; Han- 
nay and Co., 63, Oxford-street; and retail all respec 
| Chemists and Medicine Venders in London, and in every market 


NEW CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION OF 
TEE AMERICAN POETS.—Beautifully 
printed in royal 24mo, price 2s., cloth, gilt edges. 
SIGOURNEY’S POETICAL WORKS, with 


Introduction. 

Also uniform, price 2s. each, 
woe RUFSLLOWS COMPLETE POETICAL 
BRYANT’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 


WHITTIER’S COMPLETE POETICAL: 
WORKS, 


WILLIS’S (N. P.) COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS, 


CHEAP ISSUE FOR A LIMITED PERIOD. 


S ENS , ue Voens Tem 
ARNES'S (ALBERT) NOTES on the GOS- 


PELS, with Maps, Index, Chronological 
Tables of Weights and Mesoures.” — 
„Dr. Camming’s Edition of Barnes’s Notes is printed in large 


type and on superior paper, with M and is th . 
plete uniform edition of Barnes’s Commentary.” * 2 


In Penny Numbers and Si penny Parts, 


1 late SIR ROBERT PEEL’S SPEECHES. 
Nos. 1 and 2 now ready.—This Edition will be printed in 

demy 8vo, on paper, and will include every speech de. 

eh this lamented statesman, from his first entrance into 

— ein 1810 downto his last speech delivered in the House 
A Number will be published every Saturda 

the Monthly — 12 1 
London: George Routledge and Co. All Boo . 

vendors, and Railway Stations. a 


STANDARD HOMCZOPATHIC WORKS 
By Dr. LAURIE. 


1 HOMGAOPATHIC DOMESTIC MEDI- 

CINE. Sch Edition. 8vo, cloth, 12s. The most compre. 
hensive book on the subject. All the matter is clearly handled, 
and untechnically explained. 


The EPITOME of the same. Second Thousand. 
12me. cloth, 5s. A clear Compendium of Homeopathic Do- 
mestic Practice. 


THE PARENT'S GUIDE. An admirable 
hand-book of the Nursery, for Mothers; containing full and 
directions for the treatment of all infantile complaints. 
8mo, cloth, 6s. 
The most philosophical work on the science. 


ELEMENTS OF THE HOMGOPATHIC 
PRACTICE OF PHYSIC. 2d Edition. 8 u, cloth, 16s. 


Any of these Books are forwarded, free of all cost for car- 
riage, upon the remittance of the quorep price. 
London: J. Laarn, 5, St. Paul's Churchyard, 


HOMCEOPATHIC, MEDICAL, and ACCESSORY PRE. 
PARATIONS are manufactured in every variety at 


J. LEATH’S, Homc@orarnic Opgrative PuHarmacy, 
9, Vere-street, and 5, St. Paul's Churchyard, 


The scrupulous care observed in the manuf — 
teed by the following testimonial :— — oe 


“The Medicines which the Author is in the habit of using 
are procured at Leath’s thic Pharmacy, 9, Vere-street, 
Oxford-street, London, where a practical and pharmaceutical 
chemist is in constant attendance. From having tested the 
efficacy of these remedies in general practice, the Author feels 
~ a he — 1 — to the highest confidence 
0 u — Dr. urie’s Domesté . ita 
Fest published. te Medicine, “th edition. 


Single Tubes of any Medicines, 9d. each; Post free, le. 


The most ect C for the Tabl 
to the — onahe — Table or Pocket, according 


A case containing 6 bottles, 7s. 6d. ; 40 bottles, 35s 
90 9 „ 122. 10 42s 
” 18 ” 188. ee 55 55 
” 24 ” 24s. . 104 ” 656, 


„ 196. „ „, 00 105s 

The best and cheapest assortment of - 5 
* — the following valuable 
ARNICA, CALENDULA, and RHUS TOXICODENDRON. 
Goods carefully packed for Post or Railway; or for Trans- 


: passage. 
THE TRADE, SHIPPERS, EMIPRANTS, AND VETERINARY SURGEONS 
SUPPLIED ON THE MOST LIBERAL TERMS. 

LEATH’S HOMCEOPATBIC COCOA, Is. 4d. per lb. CHOCO- 
LATE, 2s. per Ib... FARINACEOUS FOOD, Is. 64. per Ib., 
t ICE, POMADE, JUJUBES, Ke, are universally 


4 prospectus with explanatory cuts, gratis. 


MESSRS. COCKS’ NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


O VIOLINIST’S.—SPOHR’S GREAT 
ewe 17 VIOLIN. oy by Joun 1 
author, Sls. 6d. — : 
“I dave carefull ed the 
lin Sehoal, 1 pavilaed by Mesars Cocks and _ — 8 
1 Sear as a ul translation of the 


＋—— 

mg th: learn from ae ton The 

— L* K 
makers.”—Vide Berwick Warder. 


Also, the Thirty-fifth Edition of his Dictionary of 3,500 Musi- 
Terms, by Jobn Bishop, price 16. * , 


cal 
W ARREN’S PSALMODY, 83 Psalms and 
or piano 


— in seore, 13 books, $d. sesh jor in 
. ; or in 
1 vol., whole cloth, 2s. — * 

“ Mr. Warren declares his intention to reprint many ancient 
tunes that have been unjustly neglected. We admire his reso- 
lu since our pealmody is by no means sufficiently rich to 
bear loss of any of these fine old melodies.’ "—Vide Musi- 
cal World, July 18. 


ARREN’S CHANTER’S HAND GUIDE. 

Parts 1 to 34, each 2d.; or in one elegant vol., whole 

cloth boards, 5s. His elegant and very superior edition of Dr. 

Boyce’s Cathedral Music, 1,300 large pages, Portraits of the 

Doctor, and Memoirs the Authors, in 3 vols., price £6 6s. ; 
and his very easy Organ Tutor, 4s. 


HAMILTON'S DICTIONARY of 3,500 MU- 
SICAL TERMS, 32nd edition. By J. Bisuor. Up- 
wards of 200 pages, price ls. Fifteenth edition of Hamilton's 
Modern Instructions for the Pianoforte, fingered by Czerny, 4s. ; 
and Twentieth Edition of Clarke’s Catechism of Music, 1s. 
London: R. Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, Pub- 
lishers to her Majesty. 


N. B. N d to all of 
NI NHL re et eee On Oe 


Sepremper 4, 


Che Nontonformtrt. 


[1850. 


ITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
wie COMPANY. 
Incorporated under Act 7 and 8 Victoria, cap. ex. 

N, New Bridge-etreet, Blackfriars, Lon don. 
IS COMPANY is founded on purely Mutual 

principles; there is no presser under any form to 

abeor’ any portion of the profits, which all belong to the Mem- 
bers at large, by whom also the Directors are ap 

The following statement of the number of Policies executed 
since the let of January last, will show that the Company is 


838 


fully ing the ra progress in public estimation wit- 
nessed in years. 
Life........ 346 Amount £55,618 
Investment.. 229 9 14.214 
Total in 7 months 575 „ £69,832 


The business of the Company comprises :— 


I. Life Assuramce in all its branches. Policies are issued in 
every department of Life Assurance on imoroved and advan- 
tageous terme. These policies are available ‘or making pro- 
visions for widows, children, and other relatives ;—to give sta- 
bility to partnerehip firms, by preventing eapital from being 
withdrawn on the death of partners ;—to meet the payment of 
fine: upon the renewal of life leases ;—to secure the discharge 
of debts ;—to pay off mortgages ;—to invest savings at interest ; 
—to provide fer and tees upon admission to copyholds ;— 
and to meet every contingency incident to property or lives. 
The Company grants Anuuities, and Assurances receivable as a 
given age. 

1 Investment Assurance: by which the payment of £100 is 
assured at the expiration of 124 years, at a monthly payment of 
10s., yielding a much larger rate of interest than the ravings’ 
banks, The premiums paid in may be withdrawn at any time, 
wih interest at + cent., on three months’ notice being given 
when the amount is above £6. 


. Advances to the Members on any description of available 
security, ou the same principle as that adopted by well-con. 
ducted building societies, but with many advantages which 
cannot be obtained in those societies. 

As there are some townsin which Agents are not yet ap- 

the Directors are open to receive applications from 
ble persons in such places. They must mem bers of 
the Company. 

Upon receipt of two postage stampe, the prospectus, with 
forme, Ko., will be forwarded, in which some important and 
novel applications of Life Assurance will be found. 


Augast |, 1850. W. 5. GOVER, Secretary. 


The British Empire Mutual Fire Assurance Society (although 

distinct in its funds and management) is conducted at 

the same offices and on the same principles. There have been 

jasued from ut during the last even months 865 new Policies, 
assuring property to the amount of £348,693. 


NEW EDITION OF 
HE HYMN BOOK. A Thin Edition, in 


double columns, 18 mo, is now in the prees, and may be 
ther seperately or bound up with a beautifully printed 
This selection may now be had in FOUR sizes. 
The great Advantages of this Book are— 
1. Its combination in one Book of upwards of Eight Hundred 
fully selected Psalms and Hymns, Three Hundred and 
Forty of which are from Dr. Watts. 

. The su character of its arrangement, which, together 
with a novel system of Indexes, renders it a most accessible 
dock of reference for pablic and private worship. 

J. The almost nal price, bringing it within the reach of 
the poorest Chnreh-member or Sunday Scholar, usual y unable, 
by reason of their small means, to purchase the Supplement 
used by the Congregation. 


4. The security that alterations will not be made in future 
editions, being stereotyped, so that its continuance 
may be depended on. 


„The selection of hymns is remarkably judicious, and the 
indexes are more per ect than anything of the kind that has yet 
fallen into our hands. Zoangelical Magazine. 


A ltberal allowance to Congregations and Schools ordering in 
quantities. A large assortment, in various bindings, con- 
stanthy on hand for the supply of home and foreign orders. 


Ministers may obtain Specimen Pages at the Publishers’, upon 
application, free of expense. 


ations desiring it, may have a special Title-page 
the name of their own Chapel inserted. 


WORKS BY THE REV. A. REED, D.D. 
A New Edition, in foolscap vo, 4. 6d. cloth, 


1. THE ADVANCEMENT of RELIGION 
& 3 ef the TIMES. A Course of Lectures delivered at 
.B.—A few ‘copies of the Library Edition, price 6s. each, 
may be had by direct application to the Publishers. 
} .“* More calculated to revive the Church than all the books of 
the age put together. Melectic Review. 
Also, by the same Author, 
9. PERSONAL EFFORT and PERSONAL 


PIETY. The Third Lecture and Fourth of the above Series, 
reprinted for general ctreulation, at 4s. per dozen. 


3. THE REVIVAL of RELIGION. A Nar- 


rative of the State of Religion at Wycliffe Ghapel, during the 
year 1839. Fifth edition, price 4d., or 24s. per 100; 


“ We most earnestly recommend the perusal of it.” Fran- 


2 of the soundest discretion, in union with 


full of deligbtfal i t d 
L N 


4. TRACTS FOR REVIVAL. To the Thought- 
lese— The Thoughtful—The Young Convert; and the Minister's 
Address to his Neighbours. 4 pp. each, at 4s. per 100. 

S. NO FICTION; a Narrative founded on 


Teath with Seven Illustrations. 
* Edition, foolseap 8, 


6. MARTHA; a Memorial of an only and 
beloved Sister. Third Edition. 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
Warp and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 


1 


DEAFNESS AND SINGING IN THE EARS INSTANTLY 
CUBED WITHOUT PAIN OR OPERATION, 


plications of Dr. Pearson’s wonderful 


i 
. 


y 

instrument, or possiblity of causin n or 
onild, many of whom born deaf, with woe Be all 
cases had been, by the old treatment, pronounced 
e, after the use of new discovery have had their 


H 


Surgeon to the Bar Infir- 


b 
ö 


mary os, s te offer this valuable 
remedy to the public from benevolence rather than gain, and 
will for ward any part FREE on receipt of a letter enclosing 
5s. 6d. in stamps or money order, to Charles Pearson, 
M. D., Pits, Birmingham. Dr. Pearson daily appiies 
his n 1 „ and has cured thou-ands of mort inveterate 


Infirmary and in Private Practice, in the pre- 
of the most eminent of Faculty,who have been utterly 
had tag cures 


. ²˙·— oe 
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MUSIC BY WM. THOROLD WOOD. 
VOCAL. 


Pur PEOPIES ANTHEM, “GOD SAVE 


THE PEOPLE.” Quartett, semi- chorus, and chorus, 
with pianoforte accompaniment. Price le, 

One of the latest and most characteristic productions of the 
People’s Poet, Ebenezer Elliott, set to music by W. Thorold 
Wood, in the hope that it may become, for the advocates of te- 
form and progress— what the eo. called national anthem has long 
— — lovers of things as they are—a watchword and a 

ying cry. 


The music is worthy of the poetry, and every lover of his 
country ought to assist in making God save the People’ as 
truly popular as Rule Britannia,’ or any other of our national 
songs. Nolting lam Review, Feb, 15, 1850 

“The composer has given a ve, bat also a grand, senti- 
ment to the melody, which now invests the poem with an addi- 
tional vitality. The opening chorus is followed by a finely. 
modulated quarteit semi-chorue, consluding with a full and 


thrillimg diapason of sound, which none can listen to without 


feeling that additional power which music, conceived in the 
style and spirit of tne words, can always effect.”"—Weekly Die 
patch, March 24th, 1850. 


10 ARK, DEEP, AND COLD.” Quartett, 


semi-chorus, and chorus, with lithographic illustra. 
tion. Poetry by Enewezer Evciorr. A tribute to the memory 
of the People’s Poet. Price ds. 


o ATHER YE ROSEBUDS WHILE YE | 


MAY.” Madrigal. Poetry by Heanicx. Price 2a, 


PIANOFORTE, 
THE FREE- TRADE POLKA,. Wich beauti- 


ful coloured illu-tration. Dedicated to Richard Cobden, 
Eeq., M. P. Price 2s. 6d. 


** This is just whata Polka should be—light, airy, tripping, 
and full of life, with the time well marked, and easy of execu- 
tion. A man with the gout, or a lady witn the tooth-ache, 
might dance to such music.“ — TIA People’s and Howiktt's Jour- 
nal, June, 1850. 


Surruerpd and Jones, 98, Newgate-street, London; and to be 
had, by order, of all Musicsellers in the Kingdom. 


00D FOR’ INFANTS, INVALIDS, 


Ladies who are Suckling, and Persons of Delicate Con- 


stitution. 
BULLOCK’3 SEMOLA. 


This substance is prepared solely from the finest wheat. Its 
great merit consists in its being rich in gluten, the pure nutritive 
or staminal principle of that grain. e part being equal in 
nutritive power to five parts of wheaten flour, it contains 
absolutely more nourishment than beef or mutton. 

Semola, while most easy of digestion, supplies nourishment 
in a highly concentrated furm, and not being so stimulating as 
animal food, is particularly adapted to persons afflicted with a 
weak stomach, or suffering from debility in any form. 

Asan Inpant’s Foo it supplies exactly what is needed for 
the growth of the body, and will be found to agree with a weak 
stomach. All che usual farinaceous end infants’ food consist 
principally of starch, or often of the farina of the o arser grains. 

Semola may be given by itself, or added to any other forms o 
food, to increase their nutritive powers; eo that for children 
accustomed to other food, half or twe-thirds of the Semola may 
be mixed with it, with great advantage. 

Itis also applicable in — special cares where potatoes, 
puddings, and p«stries are prohibited, and where even bread is 
known to be tajerious, but in such cases it can only be duly 
appreciated by the profession, and must be given under the di- 
rection of the medical attendant. 

Semola is agreeable and palatable added to every variety of 
food, custards, cakes, puddings, Xe. It is particularly adapted 
for an addition to 


SOUPS, BROTH, BEEF, OR MUTTON TEA, 


in place of vermicelli, rice, or barley; whilst it improves the 
flavour of these forme of diet, it greatly increases their nutri- 
tive power. 


Semola may be obtained, wholesale or retail, of 
LLOYD BULLOCK, 
22, Conduit-street, London. 


Retail Price—In packets, 18., 28. 6d., and 7s. 6d. 
And may be ordered of all Chemists and Druggists. 


RUPTURES EFFECTU..LLY CURED WITHOUT 
A TRUSS!!! 


Dx. HENRY GUTHREY’S extraordinary 


success in the treatment of upwards of 27,000 cases of all 
varieties of Single and Dou le Ruptures is without a parallel in 
the history of wedicine. In every case, however bad or long 
standing, a cure is guaranteed. The remedy is quite easy, and 
perfectly painiess in application, causing no inconvenience or 
confinement whatever, is free from danger, and applicable to 
male and female of any age. 

Sent (post free), with full instruction 
possible, on receipt of g. — by Post-office order or postage 
stamps—by Dr. HENRY GUTHREY, 6, Ampton-street, 
— 1 eee Hundreds of ‘Testimonials and 

russes have nd by persons cu * ies 
of the success of this remedy, which Dr. Gern will 
willingly give to those wh» require to wear them after a trial of 
it. Post orders must be made payable at the Gray’s-inn- 


road Office. 

Letters of Inquiry should contain Two P for 
the reply. In every case a cure is guaranteed, At home for 
— a daily from 10 till 1, and 4 tii 86. (The Sabbath 
excepted. 


Inquiry will prove the fact, that Dr. GUTHREY’S remedy is 
the only one ever discovered for this distressing complaint, and 
ite general adoption by the medical profession, «nd the public 


leas t guarantee of its entire efficacy. . G, 
takes this yas ares of thanking many of his patients, who 
have lately forwar him such flattering testimonials of cures 
by his remedy. 


LUXURIANT AND BEAUTIFUL HAIR! WHISKERS! &.. 


Or all the Preparations introduced for the 
a of the Human Heir, and the production 

of MUSTACHES, WHISKERS, EYEBROWS, &c., none have 
ined such a world-wide celebrity and immense sale as 
ISS DEAN'S CRINILENE. It io em success! ui 
in nourishing, curling, and beautifying the hair, and obeck- 


ing and ven greyness in all its strengthening 
weak ye FT it falling off, &c. Ke. For the re uc- 
tion of hair in from whatever and at w ver 


. cause, 
age, it stands unrivalled. One trial only is solicited to prove 
the fact. It is an elegantly scented preparation, and 
sufficient for three months’ use will be sent, post free, on re- 
ceipt of Twenty-four postage stamps, by Miss DEAN, 48, 
Liver pool.street, King’s-cross, London. 

F is indispensable, as forming the basis of a 
beautiful head of hair. 

AUTHENTIC TESTIMONIALS. 

“TI constantly use your Crinilene for my children. It re- 
stored my hair perfectly. — Mrs. Long, Hitchin, Herta. 

** | have pow to lain of the trouble of shaving, thanks to 
your Crinilene.”"—Mr. Grey, Baton-square, Chelsea. 

Professor Ure, on analyzing the Crinilene, says:—‘‘It is 
perfectly free from any injurious colouring, or other matter, 
and the best stimulant for the Hair I have met with. The sent 
is delicate and very persistent.” ~s 


. CURE YOUR CORNS AND BUNIONS, 

Those who wish to walk with per ect ease will Gnd Miss 
Dean’s ABSORBENT the only radical cure for Corus and 
Bunions. It is guaranteed to eure them in tbree days, without 
cutting or palm. Ove trial ie earnestly solicited by ail suffering 
from such tormentors. 


rendering failure im- | 


-_ 
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| YOURSELF! WHAT YOU ARE! AND 
WHAT FIT FOR! 
“ To know thyself ts the most important of all mewtedge !” 


Nyy iss EMILY DEAN continues, with immense 


specimen of their writing, stating sex, age, or supp sed age, of 

RAO et — 

e rteen 

ceive a written deseri 

virtues, and failings, & therio unsus- 
pected, calculated to guide them through li 

| The many thous who have thank ere the 

value of advice given, and the aecuracy of Miss Dean’s delines- 

tion of character, establish the truth and value of the science 

beyond a doubt. 


Just Published, Fifth Edition, 


IVE MINUTES’ ADVICE to LOVERS and 
HUSBANDS, SWEETHEARTS and WIVE. By 
Emrty Dean. Price ls or sent Post-free on receipt of Twelve 
Postage stamps, by Mise Dean, 43, Liverpool-street, King“ 
cross, London. 
TESTIMOSIALS. 
‘* Your delineation of my character far execeded my expec- 
tatious.””"—Miss M. L., Tluddersfield. 
It is the most valuable book for youn e Lever met 
with.“ — Mr. John Long, Ipswich. young Poy 
“Thanks for your most interesting little book. My friends 
all say that your portrapal of my character is very correct. 
} Misa Merritt, Truro. 
„Pray send me three copies of your delightful book. You 
must have a great sale for it.”—Mr. Unam, keeller, York. 


HALSE’S LETTERS ON MEDICAL GALVANISM. 


Por the other letters on Medical Galvaniem, Invalides are 80- 
licited to send to Mr. Halse for his pamphlet. See below.) 
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GENERAL PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 


4, HORSE-SHOE-COURT, LUDGATE-HILL. 


MIALL AND COCKSHAW 


he Public that, having an extensive assortment of type, both for Book-work and Jobbing, they 
Beg te — 1 sosriptions of Printing, with every attention to neatness and despatch, and on very moderate terms. 
are pre 


Estimates for Printing Books, Catalogues, Reports, &c., furnished on the shortest notice, and every facility afforded for carrying 
them through the presse. 


ENGRAVING, STEREOTYPING, AND COPPERPLATE AND LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING 


EXECUTED IN THE FIRST STYLE, AND ON MODERATE TERMS, 


“BOOKS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS — 


NOW PUBLISHING, 


On Sepremner ist will be issued, Part 1, Price EIGHTPENCE, containing 192 Pages, crown 8vo, beautifully printed, Tue 
Teacuiers’ EpiTion or 


BARNES’ NOTES ON THE GOSPELS, 


UNABRIDGED AND CAREFULLY REVISED 
BY THE REV. SAMUEL GREEN, 


Author of the “ Biblical and Theological Dictionary.”’ 


DISTINGUISHING AND PECULIAR FEATURES OF THIS EDITION -— 


I. Ite unequalled CHEAPNESS. 
II. lts CORKECTNESS; for . Tee ' : 
1. Every reference is verified ; which bas been found yey all previous Editions being incorrect. 
2. The whole of the Notes have been carefully revieed by the Rev. Sutz. Garren, 
Ill. Each Gospel is preceded by a brief INTRODUCTION, giviug an account of it« peculiar characteristics, 
IV. The PUNCTUATION of the Text is revised throughout, and the PARAGRAPHS marked. 
v. The COSTENTS OF EACH CHAPTER are given at its commencement. These are omitted in every other Edition. 
VI. HEADINGS, DESCRIPTIVE and TOPOGRAPILICAL, are printed over the Text. 
Vil. Nearly ONE THOUSAND REFERENCES ARE ADDED, for the purpose, not of setting forth verbal coincidences, but 
of illustrating the general scope of the paseage. 
VIII. MONEY ia reduced to English value. 
IX. A TABULAR HAKMONY of the GOSPELS is introduced. 


GREEN’S BIBLICAL DICTIONARY. 


The Seventh Edition is now ready, with 100 illustrations, beautifully printed in foolscap 8vo, cloth lettered, Price 30. 61. 


During last year (1849) Four Titousanp copies of thie most useful work were disposed of chiefly among Sunday School 
Teachers, and from January to July of the present year (1850) upwards of 3000 copies have been sold; makicg à total of up- 
wards of 7000 copies issued during eightern months, principally among the instructors of the young; « prvef sufficient, if no 
other could be brought forward, of the high esteem ia which this work is held by those for whore benefit it was specially intended. 
There are, however, wany thousands of our Teachers who do not possess it, aud who ought to have it for consultation during their 
weekly preparation for Sabbath Labour. 

“ A better aid to Sunday School Teachers we can scarcely imagine.”— Evangelical Magazine, 

* Beautifully got up—the paper and print being both excellent. To Sunday School Teachers this book will prove a treasure.’ 
— Patriot. 


BENJAMIN L. GREEN, 62, Paternoster-row, London. 


— — — — — — — — — — — = — 


A WEEK’S WASH FOR TWOPENCE, WITHOUT RUBBING. 
WELVETREES BROTHERS’ INIMITABLE WASHING PREPARATION still maintains 


its pre-eminence. It is the quickest, safest, best, cheapest, and most effectual detergent in the world. It saves time, labour, 
soap, firing, and money. It does not injure the most celicate material, but improves colours, whitens linen, and softens hats 
fabrics, and is Tuk ONLY WASHING LIQUID EXTANT in whieh the clothe. can be boiled. 


A WEEK'S WASH CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED IN ABOUT TWO HOURS, at a cost of 2d. each Wash; all that is necessary 
is to boil the clothes for twenty minutes, rinse, and dry them. 


Bold in bottles, at 6d., I., and ls, 6d. each, or 4s. per gallon. None is genuine without Twa.tvererss Bnor nas 
over the cork. 


TWELVETREES BROTHERS heave been appointed — — tee intredueing into Town and Country with the 
above article, 


The GLENFIELD DOUBLE REFINED POWDER STARCH, which requires no boiling, is 


perfectly free from all impurities, and is warranted not to adhere to the Iron, ia packets, at Id., 2d., 4d., and 8d. each. 


Their BRITISH FURNITURE CREAM is the most beautiful composition made. It cleans, 


brightens, and adds a lustre (without labour) which is truly astonishing. In bottles, at Gd. and 18. each. 


Their INEFFACEABLE FURNITURE POLISH is the most durable of the kind. It is easily 


applied, and is a universal favourite. In Pots, at 1d. and 2d. each. 


Their UNRIVALLED METAL PASTE supersedes all others. It extracts rust from Stee 


gee — wa on Brass, Copper, Pewter, and all Polished Metal articles, the most brilliant effects. In Pots, at ld 
„ each, 


Their POMADE FOR THE HAIR is an excellent article, unique of its kind, is equal to the most 


eostly preparation, and is preferred to all others. In glass jars, at id. and 2d. each. 


Their DELICIOUSLY-SCENTED HAIR OIL, Pale and Red, is an invaluable and indispensable 


article for the Toilet, and is especially recommended, being all a good Hair Oil should be. In Bottles, at Id., 2d., and 6d. each, 
and at per gallon to the trade. 


Their INCOMPARABLE INDIA-RUBBER BLACKING is the greatest achievement of modern 


science, and such is its matchless excellence, that no shop or house in the Kingdom should be without it. It is the choicest and 
most perfect article ever yet made, It renders the leather soft, lasting, and waterproof, prevents cracking, and imparts a deep, 
rich, permanent black, bright and beautiful. In Bottles at 6d., ls., and Is, Gd. each; and in Cakes at 4d. and 1d. each. 


Their SUPERIOR PENNY GLASS SQUARE INKS, with Capsule Tops, are the largest that are 
made, and their ELEGANT BELL-SHAPED GLASS BOTTLES are altogeth:r unique in appearance and design. They are filled 
with the Best Brilliant Jet Black Ink, Deep Unchangeable Blue, and Elegant Indelible Red. Sold at Id., 2d., and 3d. 


Sold by every Druegist, Grocer, and Stationer in the Kingdom; and Wholesale by Mesars. TWELVETREES BROTHERS, 
Merchants, General Warehousemen, and Manufacturers, of HOLLAND-STREET, BLACKFRIARS-BRIDGE, LONDON, where 
complete lists of all the Prepara ions may be obtained. 


RICHARD A. C. LOADER respectfully solicits ee ee ee ee eee 

all parties about to furnish, and requiring Furniture, to . . eg , „ 

inspect his Stock, which will be found to consist of the newest ENSON’S £4 15s. GOLD WATCHES.— 
designs of furniture, of the best seasoned materials, at the lowest The same Movements in Silver Cases, £2 15s., at the 
possible prices. Manufactory, 16 and 63, CORNHILL. 

— mahogany easy chairs, in real morocco leather, £5. d. A Large and Beautiful Stock can be selected from, with 
stuffed all hair, and spring seate, with continuation highly-finished movements, Four Holes Jewelled, Rich Gold 
Mahogany mouldings to the backs, on patentcastors 212 0 Dials, and every improvement. 

Mahogany sweop-back chairs, with Trafalgar seats ; Detached Lever Watch 
stuffed with all beet horse-bair, in hair seating Benson's Patent Detac ever Watches, Jewelled in 
carved splat polished ’ . 014 0 four holes, rich Gold Dials, Double-backed Gold 

Bet of six, and two elbow, ‘mahogany 2 Cases, and to mark the seconds, and every other im- 
Trafalgar chairs, in hair seating 5 3 0 provement . . . . . ————— s 0 

Solid rosewood enbriole drawing-room chaire 28 Ditto, ditto, in Silver Cases, Silver or Enamelled Dials 3 10 0 
5 1 1 018 0| or the above Watches can be had in Hunting Cases, for the 

— couch to match, with cabriole front, spring extre charge of 15s. and two guineas, gold and silver re. 
OUUTING. ... 444 4.17 © | spectively. 

* 2 ö 2 es 

— — — eee, = covered in damask 0 13 0 The proprietors beg respectfully to inform the public, that in 

Mahogany couch, in haircloth...... . 4 0 © | consequence of the large profits usually charged upon Watches 

Ditto, all beet unte, and fine Spanish mabseane r 313 6 | they have been induced to manufacture their entire stock; and 

Four-foot solid mahogany loo table, French ldi : 2 : the immense number sold enables them GREATLY TO KEDUCE 

oo fine mahogany loo table, with star top (very — ith Watch f 
e ase i Nh de A written warranty given with every Watch for two years 

Pive-foot lath or sacking bottom four-post bedstead. #14 0) and seut, carriage free, to any part of the United Kingdom, vpon 
—_ eight-foot mahogany pillars and cornices, or receipt of a Post-officeur banker's order. 

r A id ’ ins at their weight for Sove- 

Dito, „ sees .£5 15a. 6d. to ; + ; BS ingen | gg te 1 2 "Pattern 

Four-post mahogany bedetead, without cornices....... 212 6 | Guard Chain, which combines the strength of the curb with 

ye a bedeteads, all sizes and colours 1 3 6 great elegance of form, and is recommended for general wear. 

i eee eee e Coreen, 19 0 

Mahogany haif-tested bed-teade, with cornices 310 0 A Gold Wat , 

. ee re WHR COFRICOS  .... 1. | d cb, with all the latest improvements—that is 

— glasses, in gilt — „ £2 L. to 10 10 0 | Gold Dial, Jewelied in Four Holes, Maintaining Power, Double. 

| ressing glasses, in mahogany frames.......... 58. to 112 O | backed Cases, &c., with Fine Gold Chain, fitted complete in 


RICHARD A. C. LOADER, Morocco Case, adapted for a present, price Seven Guineas, 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


VOICES OF THE NIGHT. By the Rev. Dr. 


CUMMING. Foolscap 8vo, 7s. cloth. 


HE INNER LIFE: Its Nature, Relapse, and 


Recovery. By the Rev. Ocravivs WinsLow. Foolscap 
vo, 4s. 64, cloth. 


HORT MEMORIALS of the LORD’S GOOD. 

NESS. Also, On the Power and Grace of the Holy Spirit ; 
and Serious Thoughts for the Aged. A new Edition, enlarged, 
18mo, price 3s. 6d., cloth. 


ARMONY of HISTORY with PROPHECY. 


An Exposition of the Apocalypse. By Jostan Conner, 
Foolscap 8vo, price 7a. 6d,, cloth. 


OD in HISTORY; or, Facts Illustrative of 


the Presence and Providence of God. By the Rev. Joun 
Cum™mino, D. D. Foolscap 8vo, 28. 6d., cloth. 


HRIST RECEIVING SINNERS. By the 
Rev. Jonx CumminG, D. D. Second Edition. Foolscap 
8v0, 26. 6d., cloth. 


ORDS of COMFORT for the AFFLICTED, 
in DAILY PORTIONS. Comprising Meditations, 
Hymns, and Prayers. I2mo. 3s., cloth; 28. 6d., cloth imp. 


1H SPIRIT of HOLINESS and SANCTI- 
FICATION through the TRUTH. By James Ha. 
RINGTON Evans. Fourth Edition, revised, foolecap 8vo, 2s. 6!., 
cloth. 


¥ INTAGE GLEANINGS: Selections from 


Sermons delivered by the Rev. J. HARISdrox Evans, 
Mini.ter of John-street Chapel. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Royal 32mo, 3s., cloth, gilt edges. 


AND-BOOK of BENGAL MISSIONS in 

connection with the CHURCH of ENGLAND: with an 
Account of General Educational Efforts in North India. By the 
Kev. Jaurxs Lono, Church Missionary in Calcutta. Post 8vo, 
9s., cloth. 


IRACE and TRUTH. By the Rey. Ocravius 
SJ Wisstow. Foolscap Svo, 4s, 6d., cloth. 


ANLIMPSES of the TRUTH as it is in JESUS. 


By the Rer. Ocravitus Wiystow. Third Edition, 
Foolscap Svo, 5’., cloth. 


WIE INQUIRER DIREC TD to an EXPE- 

RIMENTAL and PRACTICAL VIEW of the ATONE. 
MENT. By the Rev. Octavius Wisstow, Fifth Edition. 
Fuolscap 8vo, 3+. 6d., clotb. 


TINHE INQUIRER DIRECTED to an EXPE- 
RIMENTAL and PRACTICAL VIEW of the WORK 
of the HOLY SPIRIT. By the Rev. Octavius WINsLow. 
Fifth Edition, enlarged. Foolacap 8vo, 53., cloth. 


IHE GLORY of the REDEEMER in HIS 
PERSON and WORK. By the Rev. Octavius WISS- 
Low. Fourth Edition, Post 8vo, 7s., clo'h. 


ERSONAL DECLENSION and REVIVAL 
of RELIGION in the SOUL. By the Rev. Octavius 
WinsLtow. Fourth Edition. Foolscap 8vo, 5e., cloth. 


MANS RIGHT to GOD’S WORD. Trans- 


lated from the French Prize Essay of M. Boucher; with 
a Recommendatory Preface by the Hon. and Rev. II. Montacu 
Vittigrs, M.A., Rector of St. George's, Bloomsbury. Fuolscap 
8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 


V ISSIONARY LABOURS in BRITISH 


GUIANA; with Remarks on the Manners, Customs, 

and Superstitious Rites of the Aborigines. By the Rev. J. A. 

Berxav, Missionary of the Church Missionary Society. Illus- 

trated by a Map and numerous Engravings. Post 8vo, 7s., 
th. 


PROTESTANT ~ MISSIONS...ia BENGAL 
ILLUSTRATED. By J. J. Weirhtecut, Church Mis- 
sionary. Second Edition. Fvolscap 8vo, 58., cloth. 


A N EXPOSITION of the BOOK of REVE- 
LATION. By the Rev. WILLIAM Burcu. Fourth Edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. 7s., cloth. 


| Par tee on the SECOND ADVENT of 
OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST and CONNECTED 
EVENTS; with an Introduction on the use of Unfulfilled I’ro- 
phecy. By the Rev. WILLIAM Burcu. Third Edition. 5:., 
cloth. 


EW MARGINAL READINGS and RE- 

FERENCES on the FOUR GOSPELS; adapted to the 
Authorized Version of the Holy Scriptures; with a IHlarmony, 
and Occasional Notes. By the Rev. WILLIAM Buacn. New 
and Improved Edition. 4s., cloth. 


Published by Joux F. SHaw, 27, Southamzton- row, Russell- 
square, London. 


JounsTons and Hunter, Edinburgh. 
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ASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE. — Dr. De La 

MOTTE’S nutritive bealth-restoring, AROMATIC 
CHOCOLATE, prepared from the nuts of the Sassafras tree. 
This chocolate contains the pecaliar virtues of the Sassafras 
root, which has been long held in great estimation for its 
purifying and alterative properties. The aromatic quality 
(which is very grateful to the stomach) most invalids require for 
breakfast and evening repast, to promote digestion, and to a 
deficiency of this property in the customary breakfast and sup- 
per, may, in a great measure, be attributed the frequency of 
cases of indigestion, generally termed bilious. It has been found 
highly beneficial in correcting the state of the digestive organs, 
&c., from whence arise many diseases, such as eruptions of tie 
skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrofula. In cases of debility of 
the stomach, and a slugglish state of the liver and intestines, 
occasioning flatulence, costiveness, &c., and in spasmodic 
asthma, it is much recommended. Sold in pound packages by 
the Patentee, 12, SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND, LON- 
DON; also by Chemists. 


ee 


COALS. 


R S. DIXON, PROVIDENCE WHARF, 
e BELVIDERE ROAD, LAMBETH, begs to inform his 
friends and the pubiic that he can supply them better than any 
other house in the trade, west of London-biisge. He bas sbips 
of his own, coustructed to lower their masts, and come ab ve 
bridge, and deliver alongside bis wharf, by which he is enabled 
to supply Coals of a much better size than when they have vee" 
broken 4 being turned over into barges. He also saves the 
great loss of small occasioned by ships’ delivery, and lighterage- 


Best Sunderland Coals, well screened..... „for cash 22 0 
Best Newcastle do. 40 - 22 v 
Beat Seconds do. .. „eee TTT? ; 21 0 


’ 
N.B.—Those Families who favour him with their orders may 
depend upon heing supplied with the BEST COALS in the 
market. . 
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Printed by CHARLES SEPTIMUS MIALL, and SAMUEL COCKSHA™, 
at No. 4, Horse-shoe-court, in the Parish of St. Marti 
Ludgate, in the City of London, and published, for a ie 
Proprietor, by CHARLES Sxrrimus MIALL, at the — 
No. 4, Horse-shoe-court, Ludgate-hill—WsDNESvAr, °F? 


34, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, LONDON, . WATCHES MADE BAPAESSLY FOR INDIA. 
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